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American industry is in high gear and demanding 
more and more raw materials and more efficient 


distribution and delivery. 


As a major producer of organic chemicals, Celanese 
is cutting the time-distance between its production 
plant in Texas and the industries it supplies. The 
most recent addition to Celanese service to in- 
dustry is a new storage and shipping terminal in 
Chicago. Through this new center, Celanese is 
bringing Acetone, Methanol, Normal Propyl 
Alcohol and other key chemicals days closer to 
vital industrial areas. Celanese also serves industry 
through the most up-to-date plant facilities, re- 


search laboratories and pilot plants. Additional 


production capacity is under construction at 
Pampa, Texas, and Edmonton, Alberta, so that 
Celanese* chemicals will be available in even 
greater volume. 

Write to Celanese Corporation of America, Chem- 
ical Division, Dept. 518-J, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 


& 


CHEMICALS 


*Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


ACETIC ACID * ACETALDEHYDE * FORMALDEHYDE * PARAFORMALDEHYDE * ACETONE °* BUTYL ALCOHOLS * METHANOL 
NORMAL PROPANOL + BUTYLENE GLYCOLS * DIPROPYLENE GLYCOL * PROPYLENE GLYCOL * PROPYLENE OXIDE * TRICRESYL PHOSPHATES 





Hot rocks ride rubber 
on way fo your garden 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


EXT summer’s roses in many a 
N garden (maybe yours!) will be 
prettier because of that smoking stuff 
in the picture. It’s hot slag from a 
steel mill, to be crushed into fertilizer. 

Moving rubber belts carried it from 
hot drier to crusher. But 500° heat 
ruined the belts after only a few 
thousand tons. 

Someone heard of the development 
of a belt by B.F. Goodrich, which is 
specially designed to handle hot rocks, 
coke, sand, and other materials that 


would sizzle right through ordinary 
rubber. 

The fertilizer plant installed this 
BFG belt, ran it 16 hours a day, 7 
days a week. It lasted 414%4 months. 
Handling costs went down because 
this belt carried 214 times as much 
as any previous belt. 

Making a belt to stand terrific heat 
is typical of improvements made in 
other B.F.Goodrich belts — belts to 
carry materials that tear and cut ordi- 
nary rubber, stand crashing blows of 


dropping coal and rock, carry oily 
foods and grains, move packages uphill 
and down. B. F. Goodrich research con- 
stantly improves them all. That’s why 
it will pay you to find out what recent 
improvements B.F.Goodrich has made 
in any rubber products you use. Call 
your local BFG distributor, or write 
The B.F.Goodrich Company, Indus- 
trial & General Products Division, 
Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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(Advertisement) 
Louisiana's 
Dynamic Statistics 


Any way you look at Louisiana there are 
rosy hues—fat markets (the petroleum in- 
dustry alone pumps $217,000,000 of payroll 
money into the state each year while it 
pumps 209,000,000 barrels of oil from the 
earth). 


In its resources Louisiana has barely scratch- 
ed the surface (witness the discovery of a 
great new sulphur field South of New Or- 
leans). And what the state can’t produce 
from its vast forest lands, its agricultural 
and mineral stores, it imports from world 
markets through its own gateways. 


As for labor, it gets to work—on time, pro- 
duces greatly. A mild climate takes care of 
that, providing outdoor recreation that as- 
sures good health, cuts down absenteeism. 


LOUISIANA AND JU. S. 
STATISTICAL COMPARISON 


Louisiana % Increase 
1940 1949 LA. U.S; 


Income Payments to Individuals $1000 
2,809,000 232 186 


Per Capita Income, Dollars 
359 1,045 192 150 
Net Salaries & Wages $1000 
542,000 1,758,000 224.3 195 
Effective Buying Income $1000 
789,800 2,558,000 223.8 
Cash Rec. From Farm Mkting. $1000 
92,857 336,986 262.9 
Cash Rec. of Livestock & Prod. $1000 
26,093 98,045 275.7 
*C onstruction Contracts Awarded or 
79,06) ,198 344.1 
Value of Mineral ae $1000 
136,544 364 
Value of Manufactured P rod. $1000 
565,265(1) 2,248,500 297 
*Population 
2,363,880 2,683,516 
Retail Sales $1000 
495,405 2,178,600 
*Life Insurance Sales $1000 
62,471 181,605 
**Bank Deposits $1000 
504,800 1,690,000 
**Bank Assets $1000 
1,842,500 
Value of Exports (at N. O.) $1000 
223,354 809,300 262 
Value of Imports (at N. O.) $1000 
101,259 424,100 
Rev. Freight Orig. 1000 Tons t 
15,642 20,090 33 
Rev. Freight Term. 1000 Tons 
2 24,801 58 
Total yy Energy Prod. M KWH 
2,613 6,423.5 145.8 
Total ae C sone? TS 
314,545 0,393 97 


No. of Farms sian 
115,300 503 
*Crude Oil Production 1000 Bbls. 
103,584 209,116 101.8 
(2)Nat. Gasoline & Allied Prod. 1000 — 
0 705,088 5 
Net Production of Natural Gas a 4 
414,000,000 805,726,000 94.6 
Salt Tons 
1,132,594 2,313,718 104 
Sulphur Tons 
3, 1,134,185 108 
#1950 **June 30, 1950 & Jan. 29, 1940 
(1) 1939 (2) 1942 
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No wonder Libbey * Owens « Ford 
is growing in Louisiana. Look at the tabulation 
at the left showing the remarkable growth of the 
most versatile state in the nation. 


STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY, BATON ROUGE, LA, 


GOVERNOR EARL K. LONG MISS MARY EVELYN DICKERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 








Why Grinnell is America’s * 1 Supplier 
of PIPE HANGERS and SUPPORTS 


GRINNELL, ALONE, MANUFACTURES A 
FULL LINE OF HANGERS AND SUPPORTS 
No other company, anywhere, makes a line 
as complete or varied. Grinnell produces 
hangers in thousands of combinations to 
support any piping. 


GRINNELL, ALONE, MAINTAINS AN EXPERIENCED 
LABORATORY STAFF OF TRAINED TECHNICIANS 
In its modern, well-equipped laboratory, 
tests are constantly being made to discover 
better ways cf solving old and new pipe sus- 
pension problems. 





GRINNELL, ALONE, PROVIDES ENGINEERING 
ASSISTANCE IN DESIGN AND INSTALLATION 


Grinnell makes available specialized knowl- 
edge in the computation of hanger loads and 
the selection of the correct supports. Engi- 
neers in the field assist with problems in 
erection of pipe hangers. 


Pp’ suspension presents an extremely 
wide range of problems involving 
weights, stress, thermal movement, mater- 
ials and specialized engineering. No one 
“goes into” the pipe hanger business 
overnight. Large manufacturing facilities, 
skilled technicians, and a lot of down-to- 
earth practical experience are needed. 
Grinnell has become America’s No. 1 
supplier of pipe hangers and supports 





GRINNELL, ALONE, THROUGH ITS CONVENIENT 
WAREHOUSES CAN SUPPLY YOU “OUT OF STOCK” 


No manufacturer of pipe hangers offers a 
distribution system as thorough or efficient. 
Grinnell warehouses are located in 30 prin- 
cipal cities . . . with jobbers in practically 
every city, coast to coast. 


only because Grinnell has specialized in 
piping for one hundred years. Grinnell 
has developed a line of pipe hangers and 
supports for every piping requirement, 
from the simplest to the most complex. 

Grinnell is always ready to co-operate 
with engineers and architects in the prep- 
aration of pipe suspension specifications. 

Call Grinnell for any and all types of 
pipe hangers and supports. 





Grinnell makes scientifical 
designed, ruggedly buil 
pipe hangers and supports 
for every type installatic 





GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Grinnell Company, Inc., Providence, Rhode Island * Sales Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 





ipe and tube fittings * welding fittings * engineered pipe hangers and supports 
hermolier unit heaters * valves * Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves ® pipe * prefabricated 
piping °* plumbing and heating specialties * water works supplies °¢ industrial supplies 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems ° Amco humidification and cooling systems 

















TRUSCON...0 name you com 


Millard School, Beaumont, Texas; Stone & Pitts, Coordinating Architects; R. P. Farnsworth, Contractor; 


Truscon Series 138 Double-Hung Steel Windows, Truscon Architectural Projected Steel Windows, and 
Truscon Reinforcing Steel. 


Beaumont, Texas, 
is a Iruscon town!... 





Adams School, Beaumont, Texas; 

3 Stone & Pitts, Coordinating Architects; 

Averill School, Beaumont, Texas; Heartfield & PD ay Jo Double tony Gro Whedon 
Woodside, Architects; Stcne & Pitts, Coordinating Teveasn Aakdsecsared Prateek Rives 
Architects; Herman Weber, Contractor; Truscon Wind » dT, ng Reinf jecter § 7 
Architectural Projected Steel Windows and indows, and Iruscon Reinforcing Steel. 
Truscon Series 138 Double-Hung Steel Windows. 


Here are four Beaumont schools built better, stronger, safer, 

with many of the items in the wide range of Truscon Steel Building 
Products. Such outstanding preference for Truscon materials 
testifies to their unusual quality and structural and functional 
advantages. In the window field particularly, Truscon offers an 
exceptional range of designs, permitting the most efficient 
installation for every lighting and ventilating requirement. 


Discuss your building needs and Truscon Steel Building Products 

_ with your architect, engineer, building contractor or local building 
supply dealer. Write for illustrated literature showing entire 
line of Truscon Steel Building Products for permanent construction 
in the industrial, commercial, institutional and residential fields. 


TRUSCON’ STEEL COMPANY 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 

oat . . Mechanical Operators + Steel Joists » Metal Lath + Steeldeck 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation Roofs + Reinforcing Steel + Industrial and Hangar Steel Doors 
Bank Vault Reinforcing + Radio Towers + Bridge Floors. 
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EVERYWHERE PROGRESSIVE BUILDING MANAGEMENT is turning to Westinghouse for the 
efficient solution to vertical traffic problems. a. Foley's Store, Houston .- 8. Prudential 
Life, Los Angeles .- c. 1350 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago .- p. Gateway Center, Pitts- 
burgh .- 8. Crowell-Collier Building, New York City .- ¥. Schwab House, New York City 


FIT ALL THE FACTS TOGETHER 
Belo Buying Voitical Trampactat 
& ae 7 Nandpor UW 

To get the right answer to any puzzle you’ve ments have stimulated the vertical transpor- 
got to get off to the right start. tation industry to strive for ever-higher 

And when it comes to puzzling out your ver- standards of quality and efficiency. In every 
tical transportation problems, start this way: phase of vertical transportation—equipment, 
Learn the facts about the products of several maintenance, and service— Westinghouse has 
manufacturers. For you need the facts about been the vanguard for progress. So, whatever 
vertical transportation before you can make your traffic problems—see Westinghouse be- 
comparisons. And without comparisons you fore you decide! 
can’t be sure you’re getting the system that will For helpful information write Westinghouse 


best protect your investment. Electric Corp., Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, 
Through the years, Westinghouse develop- Jersey City, New Jersey. 


you caw se SURE... “Westi nghouse 


PASSENGER ELEVATORS e¢ ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS e FREIGHT ELEVATORS ¢ MAINTENANCE & SERVICE 





American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


BETTER RETAILING 
PLAN 


ther example of 
Amenican- Standard 
Aeadership 


@ Something big is taking place in the 
heating and plumbing industry. And it’s 
a welcome change. 

Heating contractors and plumbers 
who have long operated out of small 
shops and back rooms are now rapidly 
and enthusiastically swinging towards 


modern stores and modern merchan- 
dising methods. 

The attractive main street type of 
store above is a good example of what's 
happening in city after city, in com- 
munity after community. 

One of the factors responsible for this 
transformation is the new American- 
Standard Better Retailing Plan. 

Covering all phases of successful re- 
tailing, this sound, new plan shows even 
the smallest side street operator how to 
improve his store, his service and his 
merchandising methods. 

The American-Standard Better Retail- 
ing Plan works for him... and for you! 





In modern, brighter stores like this, 
you'll find not only the finest heating 
equipment and plumbing fixtures that 
money can buy, but better posted per- 
sonnel eager to help you with home 
modernization ideas. 

So, when your neighborhood Ameri- 
can-Standard retailer spruces up his 
store, Of opens a new one, give him 
credit ... and drop in to see him. The 
superb products you'll see, and the serv- 
ice you'll receive, will open 
your eyes to the coopera- 
tion you can expect from 
stores featuring the Amer- 
ican-Standard line. 


LOOK FOR THIS 


ial 
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MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, General Offices: Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


home and industry: AMERICAN-STANOARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHORCH SECTS + DETROIT LOBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS © ROSS HEATER. TONAWANDA IRON 
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Affairs in the Near and Middle East are overshadowing the Korean 
negotiations as a business factor. 

It isn’t just Iran and oil, or Egypt and Suez. It isn’t just a matter of the 
West's prestige. It’s a combination of these and other things as they affect 
both the short-run and long-run outlook. 

Short run: The flow of trade is scrambled. The West loses oil from Iran 
and cotton from Egypt. And it loses markets for finished goods. 

Long run: Vacuums are created that Russia would love to fill. 














Major markets mirror the growing concern over external affairs. 

Stocks weakened in spite of Britain’s determination to hold onto the 
Suez Canal. 

Commodities stiffened on the possible disruption of supplies and poten- 
tial threat to shipping. They ignored military advances and conference-table 
gains in Korea—factors that have weakened prices in the past. 

e 

Any important change in the outlook for commodity prices would 
quickly reverse the inventory policies of business—if, indeed, the end of 
inventory liquidation has not already been seen in most lines. 

Not that inventories have been cut to rock bottom. There hasn’t been 
that much distress. Business simply is too lusty. 

But there has been a healthy cut, particularly in consumer goods lines. 
Most people now are buying hand-to-mouth, not just selling from warehouses. 
J 

Retailers probably have reduced their stocks since midsummer by well 
over $1¥%-billion (compared to normal for the period). 

At the same time, they have been buying enough so that wholesalers 
have been able to lighten their inventories by over half a billion dollars. 

This total of better than $2-billion may not sound so very big. Yet it 
represents something like a 72% reduction in four months. 

That’s at an annual rate of between $6-billion and $7-billion—large 
enough to be felt by a lot of people. 

e 

Retailers have tried fully as hard to sell durable goods—the things that 
are supposed to get scarce—as the soft lines. They have pulled hard goods 
inventories down nearly 8%; soft goods stocks are off 7%. 

at 

Manufacturers haven't been able to reduce inventories the way whole- 
salers and retailers have. In fact, most didn’t want to. 

Factory inventories, when September figures come out, will be at or 
very near the peak. (August’s figure, at $41.3-billion on a seasonally 
adjusted basis, was the highest ever.) 

And this isn’t just because users of metal have kept their stocks as 
large as possible. Factories turning out soft goods, on the average, have 
neither raised nor reduced inventory in the last three months. 

o : 


























There’s one place where inventories have been piling up—to the 
Hallelujahs of almost everyone. That's in fuel. 








No matter how cold the winter, few will have any serious worries. 
Industry’s coal pile, in particular, is large. It stands at about 73)/2- 
million tons against 58-million a year ago. The electric power companies, 
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with about 38-million tons on hand, have a 4/2-month supply. Steel mills 
have enough for perhaps two months. 

As to distillate—the stuff that fires oil burners, diesels, and the like— 
a record 95-million bbl. are on hand. About 48-million bbl. were added to 
stocks in the slack season, April through September. 

o 

Industrial expansion and big public works projects once again have cut 

heavily into cement mills’ stocks. 








The mills had managed to build up a reserve of 23-million bbl. before 
the peak construction season. But shipments have outrun production for 
months. Stocks now are down to 112-million bbl. 

That’s less than half a month’s need at recent shipment rates. 

= 

Official estimates of how much cotton the U.S. will spin and export 

in the current cotton year may be a bit on the high side. 








The Dept. of Agriculture sees about 101%4-million bales being used at 
home. That's off only slightly from last season’s record. 
And exports are put at 6-million bales. That would be the most for any 
year since the twenties—and would have to be largely on the cuff. 
o 


Cotton use at home in the first two months of the cotton season is 
substantially below last year. 








The Census Bureau’s estimate this week put August-September con- 
sumption at 1,476,123 bales against 1,768,029 in 1950. 

September use was 722,004 against 969,555 bales last year. The daily 
average, however, compares more favorably—37,026 bales a day this year 
vs. 39,574 last year (due to five fewer working days this year). 

e 

Wild gyrations in wool prices have the industry in a dither over pricing 
policies on yard goods and finished merchandise. 

A lot of mills have been weaving woo! bought in Australia at last 
spring’s towering prices. Simultaneously, they watched the market dive by 
fully 50%. Then, in the last half of September, it shot up from $1.85 a 
Ib. to $2.30—only to turn weak again. 

Clothing manufacturers and retailers are stand-offish. And price cut- 
ting at the retail level has been spreading. 

e 

Housing starts in the first nine months this year totaled 852,000— 
2,000 more than the government's ‘’goal’’ for the full year. 

But the nine-month figure includes a lot of past history as far as con- 
struction people are concerned. What has them down in the mouth is what 
happened in the last third of the nine-month period. 

For the quarter just ended, starts totaled 262,000. That compares with 
400,000 in 1950's third quarter and 300,000 in 1949. 




















Retailers who have been urging customers to buy before the new excise 
taxes go into effect were dealt a rude blow this week when the House voted 
down the conference committee report on the tax bill. 

They could not but have been relieved at the speed with which the 
Senate-House conference committee got back to work on a compromise. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 20, 1951, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 





Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps re- 
duce maintenance costs in the famous bakeries 
of Pepperidge Farm, Inc. 


HISINeSS machines 


Gulf Periodic Consultation Service helps cut 
machining costs at International Business Ma- 
chines Co., Endicott, New York. 


Industry cuts costs through 
GULF PERIODIC CONSULTATION SERVICE 


This advanced cooperative plan contributes ef- 
fective cost-cutting help to every industry that 
uses petroleum products. 

Gulf Periodic Consultation Service makes 
available the services of trained sales engineers, 
backed up by technologists who are skilled in 
every phase of petroleum science, and who have 
had years of experience with practically every 
type of industrial process and equipment. 

These specialists provide practical assistance 
on problems involving lubricants, fuels, rust pre- 
ventives, cutting oils, solvents, waxes, and special 
process oils. Their knowledge and experience can 


be applied profitably to your plant or operation. 

Write today for your copy of the booklet “Gulf 
Periodic Consultation Service” which explains 
this cost-reducing tool. Or contact your nearest 


Gulf office. 
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\ PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS 








HE cockpit of today’s jet fighter is small, jam packed with instru- 


ments. And pilots come full size. 


Yet, the trend is to pack into that cockpit more and more electronic 
equipment—the eyes, ears and voice of the plane. Something had to 


give and it couldn't be the pilot. You can’t cut him down to size. 


So, the Armed Forces mapped an all-out campaign to miniaturize 
electronic equipment... gain badly needed space in planes, tanks, 
ships, submarines. And they called in makers of electronic equipment 


to do the job. 


A major problem was the extreme heat built up in miniature equip- 


ment—heat intensified by hermetic seals to keep out moisture. 


Mallory development of the Tantalum Capacitor—designed and built 
to reduce capacitor size and to withstand temperatures up to 400 
degrees, Fahrenheit—helped beat the heat. 

Applied to a vital military problem, Mallory’s electrochemical engi- 
neering skill paid off. 


This same basic ability builds long life, top performance into the 
Mallory capacitors so widely used in radio and television sets and in 


industrial electronic equipment of every kind. 


You cant 
Miniature’ 
a Pilot 


As a manufacturer, it may pay you to see how 
Mallory precision products, research and engi- 
neering in the fields of electrochemistry, electronics 
and metallurgy can be used to improve your 


product ... lower your costs.| 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc:, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








§ Latest Preceding 
Week Week 


Business Week Index (above) . . . . . *231.9 = #231.9 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 2,041 2,035 
Production of automobiles and trucks 121,351 +112,868 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $49,758 $51,306 
Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 7,160 7,156 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.)........... 6,329 6,338 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 1,811 +1,846 


TRADE 
Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and I.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Carloadings: all other (daily ay., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 462.5 465.5 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 317.9 319.7 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 353.0 358.4 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, Ib.) ... .........02.0200.cccecccneseences 4.131l¢ 4.131]¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $43.00 $43.00 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.).............00eeeeeeeee eens 24.500¢  24.500¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)...........----+ $2.41 $2.41 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............+++++ 36.64¢  36.62¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.).. . . $2.55 $2.50 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 188.7 188.3 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.50% 3.47% 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 24-24% 24-24% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 50,878 50,517 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 71,085  +71,223 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 20,314 20,171 
U.S. gov’t and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 30,849 30,878 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,025 25,030 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Month 
Figen: chants ie thomanaaayo <3 3. FE 8 EO PS fe ees Sevtember 91.0 
Pr Lith NR 2 5s BREE) creda xe Geen he September .. $121,201 
POE Ch URIS G50. bt eel tla eas ead ee < Haeed August....... 
ee eee Eee mer ee Terme y fey August 


*Preliminary, week ended Oct. 13. 


Month 
Ago 


230.3 


452.0 
305.7 
340.8 
4.131¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.39 
34.68¢ 
$2.10 


187.7 
- 3.45% 
28-24% 


51,420 
70,725 
19,842 
30,722 
24,384 


Preceding 
Month 

85.0 

$125,291 


$1,190 
$893 


Year 
Age 


223.0 


464.1 
317.0 
344.8 
3.837¢ 
$40.67 
24.200¢ 
$2.17 
38.72¢ 
$3.10 


157.5 
3.22% 
13-15% 


48,839 
68,663 
16,142 
33,358 
20,044 


Yeor 

Ago 
120.6 
$123,222 
$762 
$820 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 8 Date for ‘'Latest Week’’ on each series on request 
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1946 
Average 


173.1 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


135.7 
3.05% 
3-1% 


++45,210 
++71,147 
++9,221 
++49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 
$87,502 
$811 
$412 


t Revised. 


13 








] Test Tube Tim, whose methods are extremely scientific, 
@ was told that people everywhere think Statler is terrific 
. and when he heard it rumored that you really are a 


guest, he came with his equipment and put Statler 
to the test! 


2 Said Test Tube Tim to Statler chef, “With scientific 

e zeal, I’ve researched your delicious food—a most re- 
warding meal! Your generous portions suit me fine; 
you serve them piping hot! If chefs could win a Nobel 
prize, you'd get it on the spot! 








3 “And now I'll take a sampling of this steaming H,O. 
e Its thermal coefficient’s fine . . . the towels gleam like 
snow! They're stacked up half a meter high, with soap 
a-plenty, too” . (Thus science proves that Statler 
baths are just the baths for you!) 


“It takes an able scientist to research in his sleep, 
4. especially in a Statler bed, with mattress soft and deep. 
I'll snooze away awhile,” he sighed, “‘and make a 
tabulation ... I count ... eight hundred . . 

. and more—this finding’s a sensation! 


. springs 





5. “Eureka!” shouted Test Tube Tim . . . “My research 
@ is complete! I've found that Hotel Statler’s on a most 

convenient street! The business district. shows and 
shops are always close at hand, so let me say in sum- 
mary —by gosh, the Statler’s GRAND!” 





fis ae ee 
STATLER 
HOTELS 

ee y 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON + BUFFALO + DETROIT 























CLEVELAND + ST. LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER- OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN «+ PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 





(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION + READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 
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What will happen after a cease-fire in Korea once again is on all minds. 
Odds are about even that the shooting will stop. The recent fighting has 
been rough. U.N. casualties (mostly U.S.) have gone to new peaks. But 
we have been dishing it out, too, and the inside guessing is that an armistice 
will come before winter sets in. That raises the question of what “peace” 
will do to mobilization, the No. 1 factor in business. 


No quick change of pace is in prospect. When peace talks started last 
June, rearmament was only beginning to move. Now it has momentum. 

The money has been voted. Congress this month O. K.’d $60-odd-billion 
more, on top of the $40-billion plus already in the till. That’s enough to 
keep the program rolling on schedule late into next year. 

Conversion to arms production is well along, too. Cutbacks for civilian 
goods makers are set through the first quarter of next year (page 156), 
and there’s little prospect peace would bring an easing. 

Controls are deeply rooted. The powers over prices, wages, credit, and 
materials don’t expire until next midyear. And Truman is certain to ask 
for an extension, regardless of Korea. 


Then there’s the fear of Russia. Korea is only a sideshow in the basic 
struggle between the East and West. But it has jarred Washington out 
of its “good old Joe” attitude. There’s no longer any doubt that Russia 
will resort to force—if she feels she can get away with it. The Administra- 
tion is convinced that safety lies in military strength and has sold Congress. 


Peace would bring some softening, of course, noticeable next year, 
unless Russia acts up. But this would come gradually ; it wouldn’t mean an 
upset all at once. 

Further cutbacks might be abandoned, for example. (Current plan- 
ning is to squeeze civilian hard goods makers again in 1952’s second 
quarter.) This might be passed up, even if it means some delay in arms 
deliveries. Certainly, with no shooting going on, politicians will be more 
reluctant to push the voters around in a Presidential election year. 

As to the business consequences of peace, the consensus in Washington 
is that any jolt would be mild. True, the buying public would have less 
to fear in the way of shortages. But over-all, the forecast is for a continued 
high level of production, with less of the strains and dislocations that 


have been indicated for 1952. 
- 


Note that the Small Defense Plant Administration is now being organ- 
ized. The head is Telford Taylor who helped small businessmen get war 
orders during World War II. His job is to assist the smalls on financing, 
allocations, and contracts. 

Details of the program have yet to be worked out. But there’s consid- 
erable agreement in Washington that the military has neglected the smalls 
heretofore. And the elections next year mean an effort will be made to 
give them a real break. 

e 

If you need five-year amortization, then watch the new rules. In 
effect, they set up a system of priorities for expanding facilities. First are 
projects to produce machine tools. Then come raw materials, such as steel, 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK (Continued) 


WASHINGTON aluminum, and copper, and military end items. It’s an effort to put 

BUREAU expansion on a “first things first’’ basis. 

OCT. 20, 1951 Pay particular attention to this: If you start a project after Nov. 1 
without first applying for amortization, you may run into trouble getting 
a certificate later. DPA will tighten up on postconstruction approvals. 





Washington is worried about housing starts. September was down— 
91,000 starts, compared with 120,600 last year. The worry, however, is 
that the homeuilding trend is still higher than the materials available for 
next year. 

A licensing system may be the answer. This is worth repeating. The 
government would like to avoid the paper work, which would be tremendous. 
But all the signs now are that without some such controls, starts will run 


ahead of allocations. 
e 


Why Boyle quit as Democratic chief has social Washington guessing. 

But among professional politicians, there’s no mystery. Their story is 
this: 

Boyle tried a fast one on the boss and got caught at it. When Boyle 
became vice-chairman, he took the job without compensation, intending to 
keep his Washington law practice. But Truman called him in and told 
him he had to drop one of his jobs. Boyle took the committee and supposedly 
let his law business go. Then he became chairman. But the investigations 
showed he still got fees. So he quit to keep from being fired. This story is 
from Truman men. 


The tax scandals are spreading on a nationwide scale. But big cities, 
Democratic strongholds, are smelling the strongest. The hardest thing 
for Truman and the Treasury to explain is the delay in action. Reporters 
have been asking about the rumors for years. 

Political worry runs high. One Democrat, a Fair Dealer at that, com- 
ments: “It’s as simple as apples. Rotten ones show up in every barrel. 
And unless the barrel gets dumped every so often, there’s a mess.” 


Taft is out in the open now, seeking the Republican nomination. Many 
of the GOP don’t like him, think he can’t win. 

Eisenhower is the challenger. He’s staying quiet, holding back hoping 
for a draft. His backers say there’s no doubt he would accept. 

Gov. Warren of California is in the picture. He’s uncommitted so far 
and will be available if Taft and Eisenhower backers deadlock. 

Dewey has withdrawn from the race and backs Eisenhower. But he 
should not be counted out if there’s a Taft-Eisenhower deadlock. 

On the Democratic side, it’s Truman. Intimates are talking it up, 
saying that Truman doesn’t want the nomination, but will run to save 
his party. That’s a modest way of saying he’s out to win another term. 


* 
Adjournment rushes always bring confusion. And this. time is no 
exception. 
If you have questions on legislation—the fate of important bills, im- 


portant to you or your business—write to our Bureau in Washington. The — 
address: 1189 Nat’l. Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 
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speRRY GYRO 


..- for greater accuracy 
in automatic steering 


With the introduction of electronic rate 
steering, the new commercial Sperry 
Gyro-Pilot provides greater accuracy and 
straighter steering. And it is now possible 
to make a major course change without 
over-shooting. 


With a standard repeater card and course- 
setting pointer located in the stand, course 
selection is greatly simplified. A new course 
is selected by moving the wheel until the 
course-setting pointer reaches the desired 
heading. Required rudder is applied 
smoothly and automatically. 


The new commercial Sperry Gyro-Pilot 
can be used with any conventional type of 
steering gear which utilizes a linear valve 
stroking mechanism. Precise heading data 
is supplied to the Gyro-Pilot by the Sperry 
Mark 14 Gyro-Compass. A control lever 
on the steering stand permits instantaneous 
changing from gyro to hand steering or 
switching to other means such as hydraulic 
telemotor. ALL 


This new Sperry steering system is backed omar hydraulic power unit for 


by the world-wide organization which FEATURES 
introduced the original “Metal Mike”* 30 ¢ Used on either AC or DC ship's supply 
years ago. #7. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








* Greater accuracy through electronic 
rate circuits 


* Simplified course selection 


smooth control of rudder movements 











Sperry is proud to announce that they 
are supplying a special type of Gyro- 
Pilot to the United States Lines’ Flag- 
ship “S.S. UNITED STATES”. 


sf ER GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND + NEWORLEANS + BROOKLYN - LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE 
IN CANADA —- SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., INTERNATIONAL AVIATION BUILDING, MONTREAL 





The best time to 
catch rejects 


Of course inspection work needs good light- 
ing. Yet all you can do at this stage is catch 
mistakes that have already been made. 


... 18 before they 
happen 


How much better to prevent errors in the 
first place—and the losses that go with them 
—with proper lighting at the production 
level! Yet this is where 60% of today’s plants 
are underlighted. 


INSPECTION 


PRODUCTION 


Photos courtesy Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE BEST WAY IS WITH “5-WAY IMPROVED” 
G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN YOUR FIXTURES! 


S a result of recent improvements made 
by General Electric lamp research 
scientists, you now get: 


(1) Increased efficiency (improved phosphor) 

(2) Better uniformity (improved processes) 

(3) Less end blackening (purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 

(4) Longer life (new materials and methods) 

(5) Better color rendition (new Deluxe White 
lamps show colors as they really are) 


Workers see better, work better under cool 
fluorescent light with less glare, fewershadows. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
up to 8’ long, single pin base, instant starting. 

Call your General Electric lamp supplier. 


FREE BOOKLET! How to light up 
for better production. For your 
copy of “Planned Lighting for 
Industry,’’ write General Electric, 
Department 166-BW-10, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


LOOT OAR aT 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Three-Year 
Outlook: 


DEFICIT 


(figures in billions) 


Sen. George's 
bill will bring 


revenues to: 


Truman’s mobili- 
zation plans will 
bring spending to: 
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Sec. Snyder 
will have to 
meet a deficit of: 





1951-52 
1952-53 
1953-54 (if «ming 


levels off 


1963-06 (Ce) 








$65 

$70-72 
$72-75 
$75-80 


$85 
$105 





$70-72 
$87-95 


$5-7 

$15-25 
$10-13 
$25-30 











The Impact of the Federal Budget 


You can now get a picture of what 
mobilization will do to government 
spending, taxing, and borrowing for 
the next three years (table). 

Congress was still thrashing around 
with the new tax bill this week (page 
26), But it was only expressing gen- 
eral unhappiness over the fact that 
taxes have to go up. It was obvious all 
the time that a hike of $5.5-billion to 
$6-billion would go through. 

On that basis, you can figure pretty 
closely what deficits the federal govern- 
ment will be running in the next three 
years and what that will mean to busi- 
ness. 
¢ The Tipoff—For businessmen, the 
size of the deficit is the tipoff to the 
effect that the budget will have on 
prices and purchasing power. It is also 
a rough indicator of how much steam 
there will be behind the drive for still 
more taxes. 
¢ The Consequences—An annual deficit 
in the neighborhood of $20-billion— 
the prospect for 1952-53—would be big 
enough to: 

¢ Put a steady upward pressure on 
prices—making inflation a chronic prob- 
lem. 

e Give the Treasury a busy time 


borrowing the money to cover the def- 
icit in the least inflationary way pos- 
sible. 

On the other hand, it would not be 
big enough to start and feed a run- 
away inflation. And it wouldn't be 
frightening enough to force Congress to 
trv anv radical fiscal measures—such as 
forced savings or drastic additional 
taxes. 
¢ Last One—Chairman Walter George 
of the Senate Finance Committee pre- 
dicts that the tax bill Congress has 
been wrestling with will be the last one 
—‘short of war.” Strictly speaking, he 
may be wrong. But in principle, he is 
dead right. If there is another tax bill 
after this one, it probably won’t be de- 
signed to raise more than $1-billion or 
$2-billion. 

In any case, congressmen won’t want 
to tackle another tax bill in 1952—an 
election year. And the deficit in pros- 
pect for the coming vear isn’t big 
enough to change their minds. 
¢ Starting Small—In the present fiscal 
vear, the one ending June 30, 1952, we 
will run something like $5-billion to 
$7-billion in the hole. But the Treas- 
ury can borrow the receipts of the gov- 
ernment trust funds—mainly Social Se- 


curity—to mop up most of that in a 
noninflationary way. 

The real deficits will start piling up 
in the second half of 1952—atter Con- 
gress has gone home to mend fences. 
In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, 
we are due for a deficit somewhere be- 
tween $15-billion and  $25-billion. 
What happens after that will depend 
on the military program. If it levels 
off, the deficit will drop back toward 
$10-billion. If it expands, the deficit 
could shoot up to $30-billion or more. 
¢ Getting Big—You have to keep those 
figures in perspective; they are big, but 
not so big as they look. 

A $20-billion deficit would figure out 
to around 6% of gross national prod- 
uct. Percentagewise, that’s only a frac- 
tion bigger than the $4.5-billion deficit 
Roosevelt ran back in 1936, when 
GNP was a little over $80-billion. And 
it isn’t in the same league with the 
$55.7-billion we hit in 1943; that 
worked out to about 28%. 

Comparisons can’t tell you just how in- 
flationary a given deficit will be, though. 
In 1936, we were still in a depression. 
In 1943, we were in all-out war. 
¢ The Treasury's Job—A lot will de- 
pend on just how the Treasury han- 








dies the financing of the red ink item 
on its bocks. If it can siphon off the 
money from noninflationary sources— 
individuals and institutional investors 
—the deficits won't have much infla- 
tionary kick. If it borrows heavily 
from the banks, it will be shooting new 
purchasing power into the economy. 
In a sense, Congress is passing the 
ball to Secretary John Snyder now. 


Year by year, here is how his prob- 


lem is going to shape up 

1951-52-Total spending for fiscal 
1952—military and nonmilitarv—now 
seems headed for $70- to $72-billion. 
That's up several billion from the latest 
official estimate. The change stems 
from the fact that delivery of many 


military items is much closer to sched- { 


ule than expected 

Revenues will also exceed expecta- 
tions: With the new tax bill, the 
Treasury should take in around $65- 
billion—compared with Secretary Sny- 
der’s latest guess of $58.5-billion. 

Although this would leave a budget 
deficit of $5-billion to as much as $7- 
billion, the Treasurv will need to do 
little, if anv, new financing this vear. 


1952-53 
ant Director of the 
told the Senate Finance Committee 
that government spending in 1953 
would run between $80- and $90-bil- 
lion. Earlier this month, he changed 
his estimate: $90-billion, he said, was 
now the minimum figure. The arms 
bill will soar to $70-billion—mavbe even 
$75-billion. 

All this military money will gen- 
crate higher business and personal in- 
comes, and higher revenues, too. But 
the tax take won’t begin to keep pace 
with the spending. At $70- to $72-bil- 
lion, it will put $18-billion or more in 
the red ink column. Borrowing from 
the Social Security trust fund will still 
leave around $14-billion in cash to be 
raised. 


1953-54—The outlook for 1954 
depends on two decisions still shap- 
ing at the White House—whether to 
(1) increase the Air Force goal from 
the current 95 wings to 140, and (2) 
expand the atomic energy program. 

Even if the arms program levels off, 
as originally planned, the total bill for 
the vear as a whole will come close to 
that of 1953—say around $85-billion. 
Revenues, too, would level off at $70- to 
$72-billion, leaving a deficit of the 
order of $10- to $15-billion 

If the Air Force and atomic buildings 
are O.K.’d, then the arms spending bill 
could soar to $85-billion in 1954; total 
budget would hit $105-billion. Rev- 
enues would jump, too, possibly to more 
than $80-billion. The deficit would 
come to $20-billion plus 


Back in June, the Assist- 
Budget Bureau 


20 


ROBINSON’S KNOCKOUT of Turpin made him an extremely valuable IBC property. 


Battle: Sports vs. Antitrust 


Several big-money sports last week 
found themselves treed by a growing 
pack of federal bloodhounds, strong on 
the scent of monopoly 

e The Justice Dept. filed suit 
against the National Football League 
and its 12 member clubs. The charge: 
illegal restraint of trade in restricting 
broadcasting and telecasting of pro- 
fessional football games. 

¢ The department was also in 
vestigating the National Collegiate 
Athletic Assn. on the same score—as 
was predicted last spring (BW —Jun. 
16°51,p24). 

eA federal grand jury in New 
York was investigating monopoly in 
boxing. Two U.S. senators were de- 
manding a congressional investigation 
on the same thing. 

¢ A House monopoly subcommit- 
tee was stepping up its investigation of 
monopoly in big-league baseball (BW — 
Aug.11°51,p23). 
¢ Professional Football—Of all these 
things, the latest move—against the 
National Football League—may turn 
out to be the most important. The 
department expects this suit to set the 
pattern for dealing with cases of re- 


stricting the broadcasting and _televis- 
ing of sporting events in all fields. The 
Justice Dept. picked professional foot- 
ball because it felt that here it had its 
strongest case. The department feels 
that if it can make it stick it will have 
a heavy cudgel to swing against the 
colleges in NCAA. 
¢ Boxing—On the other hand, the cur- 
rent look into boxing may bring to 
light a lot more interesting facts than 
the football investigation. Boxing has 
the pretty well justified reputation of 
being a lot more of a racket than cither 
a sport or a business. And if an indict- 
ment comes out of the grand-jury pro 
ceedings, the public should be in for 
some juicy reading during the trial. 
Boxing, however, hopes the appoint- 
ment of Robert Christenberry as new 
New York State boxing commissioner 
will smooth its path somewhat. 
Unlike the other government actions 
against sports, the investigation into 
boxing involves television and_ radio 
only indirectly (although an adverse 
decision in the National Football 
League case would affect these things). 
Instead, the grand jury wants to find 
out whether or not the, International 
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IBC KINGPIN NORRIS works under. . . 


COMMISSIONER Robert Christenberry. 


Bloodhounds 


Boxing Club has a monopoly in fight- 
crs and their fights. 

¢ Government Case—The government 
apparently is pinning its case on the 
number of local fight clubs that have 
been forced out of business in the past 
several years. It will have to establish 
a linkage between IBC’s television prac- 
tices and the downfall of other pro- 
moters. 

That’s going to be a tough nut to 
crack. The reason is that, even though 
a great many fight clubs did fold be- 
cause of TV, IBC’s television practices 
had nothing to do with it. Two other 
factors caused their demise: (1) The 
lure of other forms of TV entertain- 
ment; and (2) the fact that some local 
promoters, getting $3,000 a night for 
local telecasts, employed inferior fight- 
ers to make a bigger profit. The cus- 
tomers stopped coming to the fights. 
And the clubs stopped operating. 
¢ Receipts Up—Another recent de- 
velopment has made the government 
case even tougher. It had been count- 
ing heavily on the belief that IBC’s 
far-reaching activities had caused a 
slump in the boxing business. But just 
last week a survey showed that boxing 
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receipts for this vear are up 100% 
nationally, while attendance has risen 
150%. About 1.5-million people paid 
$5-million to see fights this past fiscal 
year, ended Sept. 1. 

Actually, the IBC is probably no 
more guilty of monopoly than any 
other big promoter has been, from Tex 
Rickard on. Barely three vears old, 
IBC has scarcely had time to get 
established; it made a profit for the 
first time last vear. What got it in 
trouble was its cavalier attitude toward 
one fighter, Harry (Kid) Matthews. 
¢ Matthews-Murphy—Early in 1951, 
Matthews was matched with an ex- 
sailor from San Diego named _ Irish 
Bob Murphy. Murphy, a light-heavy- 
weight (175 Ib.), had run up a streak 
of victories before the IBC brought him 
East to be the! fair-haired boy of its 
matchmaking department. The trouble 
was that in their 10-rounder in Madison 
Square Garden Matthews. exposed 
Murphy as the veriest kind of street 
fighter. Even the hard-bitten sports 
writers wrote that Matthews was noth- 
ing short of terrific. 

But like so many others before him, 
Harry Matthews found out that the 
“manly art of self defense” was a 
pretty inadequate description of pro- 
fessional prize fighting. He might well 
have harked back to the words spoken 
five vears ago by Sugar Rav Robinson, 
now middleweight champion and con- 
sidered by most authorities to be the 
grcatest living fighter: “You don’t earn 
the championship on merit any more. 
You buy it.” 
¢ No Match—After the victory, Mat- 
thews was obviously the man to meet 
joey Maxim, then light-heavyweight 
champion. But IBC insisted on a re- 
turn bout with Murphy. Matthews re- 
fused. Eventually, Murphy had a title 
bout with Maxim and was soundly 
beaten. But Matthews refused to let 
the matter drop. He enlisted the aid 
of Sen. Harry Cain, of his native 
Washington state. 

Cain proceeded publicly to blast the 
IBC. Among other things, he pointed 
out that it had exclusive service con- 
tracts with every important ring 
champion—Joe Walcott, heavyweight; 
Joey Maxim, light-heavyweight; Robin- 
son, middleweight; Kid Gavilan, wel- 
terweight; James J. Carter, lightweight; 
and Sandy Saddler, featherweight. That 
accusation was enough to get the anti- 
trusters interested. 
¢ Origin of IBC—IBC came into be- 
ing in the first place through a series 
of complicated circumstances, not the 
least important of which was the re- 
tirement in 1949 of Joe Louis as 
heavyweight champion. It is axiomatic 
in boxing that the promoter who con- 
trols the heavyweight title controls 
boxing. 

The reason for this is that the heavy- 


weight title is the hceavy-money part of 
the boxing picture. There have been 
eight title bouts in this division to draw 
million-dollar gates since Tex Rickard 
promoted the first one in 1921 (Jack 
Dempsey-Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s 
Thirty Acres). The only nonheavy- 
weight title match to do it was the 
second Robinson-Turpin middleweight 
match last month. So the heavyweight 
title gives whoever controls it a solid 
entree into virtually all arenas in which 
fights can be staged. 

Old Mike Jacobs, who probably made 
more money out of fight promoting 
than anyone in history, had controlled 
Joe Louis since 1934. In getting Louis 
under his wing, Jacobs had soundly 
rebuffed a man named James Dougan 
Norris, who had been interested in 
promoting Louis. 

When it became clear that Louis 
was going to retire, Norris found a 
chance for revenge. He made a deal 
with Louis, under which the champion 
would get a one-fourth interest in the 
International Boxing Club, which 
Norris would organize. The announce- 
ment of these plans on Mar. 1, 1949, 
caught Mike Jacobs and his fabulous 
Twentieth Century Sporting Club 
completely off guard. He had lost con- 
trol, and the only thing he could do 
was sell out to IBC, which he did for 
a reported $350,000. 
¢ TV Deals—IBC was on its way. One 
thing that helped put it over was its 
TV contracts. Gillette Safety Razor 
Co. pays IBC $20,000 per show for 
the privilege of telecasting and broad- 
casting its Friday night fights from 
Madison Square Garden and_ St. 
Nicholas Arena in New York. Pabst 
Brewing Co. pays another $10,000 per 
show for televising IBC’s Wednesday 
night fights from New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, or St. Louis. 

On top of this, IBC has a solid hold 
on a lot of important physical prop- 
erties. Norris owns controlling interest 
(about 30%) in the Madison Square 
Garden Corp. He also owns the Chi- 
cago Stadium and the Detroit Olympia 
and has a big piece of the St. Louis 
Arena. IBC is the only outfit that 
can promote fights in St. Nicholas 
Arena, Yankee Stadium, and the Polo 
Grounds in New York. It even gets 
124% of the profits from all fights 
promoted in England involving fighters 
shipped there with IBC sponsorship. 

Whether or not the government can 
make a case of all this is the big ques- 
tion in the sports world today. If it 
can, it could change the entire business 
of boxing. And if the charges against 
other sports stick as well, perhaps sports 
will become sports once again. If not, 
they will continue to be big businesses 
in which the competitive atmosphere 
on which true sports are based takes 
last place. 
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International Lid on Materials Prices 


@ U. S. will demand that our allies help clamp down 
on soaring costs of strategic minerals. Allocations are not 


enough. 


@ At the same time we will seek to spur imports by 


allowing domestic users to raise the ante. 


@ Hopes for price accords are still slim. But Washing- 
ton experts believe that they are getting better. 


Mobilizers are fumbling toward a 
new raw materials policy—one that will 
halt a dangerous drop in imports of 
strategic minerals. 

First hard fact to emerge from the 
confusion is that the cost of raw ma- 
terials to U.S. users is going up: 

¢ Lead and zinc ceilings have al- 
ready been increased 2¢ a Ib. by direct 
order of mobilizer Charles E. Wilson— 
to the surprise and chagrin of OPS. 

¢ Tin prices are going up—no mat- 
ter how the current wrangle with 
Bolivian producers turns out—from the 
present $1.03 to something close to 
$1.12 per Ib. 

e The U.S. is going into a series 
of international price meetings that 
might well result in other increases— 
on copper particularly. 

In addition to price rises—which the 
U.S. is willing to grant in the interests 
of stabilizing imports—the mobilizers 
have another policy change in the mak- 
ing. They are going to insist that our 
allies crack down on soaring prices. 
¢ What We Did—Here’s what the 
U.S. will say at the next round of 
raw materials conferences: We volun- 
tarily got out of competitive bidding 
for raw materials after our experience 
with soaring tin prices. We clamped 
on price ceilings. Our stockpile buyers 
laid back. We are even dipping into 
the stockpile for current supplies of 
copper, lead, and aluminum. And we 
are using RFC reserves of tin rather 
than run up the world price again. 

Meanwhile our allies have allowed 
consumers in their countries to outbid 
U.S. consumers for strategic materials. 
Copper has been sold abroad for 50¢ 
a Ib. and higher, compared to our ceil- 
ing of 274¢ for foreign copper. Lead 
has been sold up to 224¢ abroad, com- 
pared to our new ceiling of 19¢. Zinc 
has sold abroad for 31¢, compared to 
our new ceiling of 194¢. 

As a result, imports have slumped 
to dangerous lows. Copper imports are 
down a third from last vear. Zinc for 
use in the U.S. is down 25%. Lead 
is down 60%. 

e Agreements—Mobilizers think the 
way to stop this trend is with inter- 
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national price agreements. They are 
going to turn first to the International 
Materials Conference, which has been 
at work in Washington since January. 
The conference operates through com- 
modity committees, with the U.S., 
Great Britain, France, and Italy repre- 
senting the big consumers on a general 
committee. Australia, Canada, India, 
and Brazil represent producers on the 
general committee. Other countries sit 
on the commodity committees when 


their interests are involved. 


On the record, the possibility of 
hammering out IMC price accords is 
slim. Since it began, the conference 
has come up with a price ceiling on 
only one commodity—tungsten—and 
that one contained a fatal loophole. 

But the negotiators did succeed in 
making rough allocations for each 
mineral they tackled—copper, lead, zinc, 
sulfur, tungsten, molybdenum, nickel, 
and cobalt. The optimists say these 
allocations were the necessary first step 
and that price agreements might well 
follow. 

The assignment is specific, as far as 
U.S. negotiators are concerned: The 
IMC must be forced to bring price into 
the picture as well as allocations. 
¢ Chile—Copper shows how tough the 
problem is. The government of Chile 
refused to put all of that country’s out- 
put into the allocations hopper. It 
withholds 25,000 tons a quarter, which 
it will sell to anyone who pays its price. 
Chile is reported to be holding much 
of this reserve for 55¢ per Ib. The only 
sure way mobilizers see of channeling 
this copper into mobilization is to take 
away Chile’s price advantage. 

Tungsten is the sole commodity on 
which IMC has put a price tag. When 
allocations were announced for the 
third quarter, importers agreed to pay 
not less than $55 per short ton unit 
of WO3 standard grade, and producers 
agreed not to ask more than $65 per 
ton. But Brazil refused to join the 
price end of the deal. Since the agree- 
ment was announced, spot sales of 
Brazilian tungsten have been reported 
up to $80. Other producing countries 
resent Brazil’s favored position. Hag- 


gling has blocked both a fourth-quarter 
allocation and an extension of the price 
accord. 

¢ Balance—Lead is another sort of 
problem. IMC has not tried to allocate 
it, on the grounds that world supply 
and demand are in rough balance. But 
price control put U.S. importers at 
such a_ disadvantage that imports 
plunged steadily downward. The situa- 
tion was aggravated by the recent Wil- 
son price order, which for the first time 
prohibited U.S. imports from paying 
the world price. 

Zinc was put in the same position by 
the Wilson order, with every prospect 
of a further decline in imports. 

Dim as the prospects are for price 
agreements, U.S. experts think they 
are better now than they were when 
IMC was organized. 
¢ British Shift-A year ago, Great 
Britain was not much interested in 
ceilings. The sterling area was gaining 
due to rises in tin and wool. But the 
terms of trade have swung against 
Great Britain; the price of her imports 
has gone up 35% since Korea, and 
her exports are up only 14%. The 
U.S. figures it may have gained a key 
ally on the side of international price 
control. 

When the horsetrading begins, con- 
sumer countries can tempt producers 
two ways. First, they can offer long- 
range agreements to compensate for 
price ceilings. Second, they can appeal 
to consumer interests in even the Icad- 
ing producer countries. 
¢ More Materials—If producer coun- 
tries see enough protection under this 
umbrella, they may choose to come in. 
To increase the chance of this, IMC 
experts think it should ask for control 
over more materials. It is responsible 
now for sulfur and the metals it has 
allocated, plus lead, manganese, wool, 
and cotton. In addition, it may ask for 
control over such products as petro- 
leum, iron and steel, aluminum, rubber, 
tin, and industrial fats and oils. 

If all inducements fail, the U.S. can 
make another pitch, excluding the pro- 
ducers. It can press consumer coun- 
tries to act in agreement with us, 
simply announcing what ceilings will 
be. It would be the Wilson approach 
on lead and zinc, broadened to include 
other countries caught in the price 
squeeze. 

Mobilizers think this approach is 
the one they may have to use. They 
will likely keep it on the shelf for the 
next three months, while IMC tries 
for agreements with suppliers. ‘It is 
likely to become the dominating U.S. 
policy if IMC does not come out with 
some price accords in time for the first 
quarter of next year. 
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COMBINATION of three broadcasting groups—the Don Lee network on the West Coast, THOMAS F. O’NEIL the big wheel in 
the Yankee net in New England, and WOR in New York—will make . . . 


New Strength for Mutual Network 


Merger of Macy and General Tire radio and TV inter- 
ests gives Mutual: (1) central control, (2) owned stations. 


Of the four nationwide radio net- 
works, the Mutual Broadcasting system 
has always been the smallest (in terms 
ef revenue). For one thing, it’s the 
youngest, which means it got there last 
in signing up affiliates. For another, 
Mutual’s multiple ownership often 
proved cumbersome in selling, pro- 
gramming, and managing the chain. 
¢ Merger—Last week, however, a new 
era may have dawned for Mutual. ‘Two 
of its major stockholders—R. H. Macy 
& Co. and General Tire & Rubber 
Co.—announced that they were plan- 
ning a merger of their broadcasting 
properties. 

If approved by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, this deal will 
make Mutual a more tightly controlled 
organization, thrust it into a_ better 
compctitive position with the other net- 
works. It would also give Mutual a 
chance to become the fifth television 
network, as well. 

The big wheel in the new Mutual 
system will be Thomas F. O'Neil, vice- 
president of General Tire & Rubber. 
He will control nearly 60% of the net- 
work’s stock. Here’s how: 

1. General is already the owner of 
the Yankee Network in New England 
and the Don Lee chain on the West 
Coast (O’Neil is president of both). 
These networks, bought as investments 
tor General's emplovees pension fund 
(BW—Nov.4’50,p112), in turn own a 
fraction short of 39% of Mutual’s 
stock. 

2. The Macy radio subsidiary, Gen- 
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eral ‘Teleradio, Inc., (which owns WOR 
and WOR-TV in New York City), has 
a fraction less than 20% stock interest 
in Mutual. And it will be O’Neil who 
will control this stock. For in announc- 
ing the merger and consolidation of 
their radio and TV properties, the two 
companies pointed out that General 
will hold a “substantial majority” of 
the operating company. 

¢ Outsiders—Legally speaking, O’Neil’s 
stock control is against Mutual’s by- 
laws, which limit stock ownership. But 
O’Neil has kept the other stockholders 
informed of his moves to date, and 
there has been no sign of disapproval. 
(There are four other stockholders out- 
side the General Tire and Macy inter- 
ests.) 

The Macy-General deal gives Mutual 
a lot of advantages. A major one: The 
network, in effect, finally moves into 
the owned-and-operated class with seven 
stations of its own (map). Here are 
seven major markets that O'Neil can 
deliver to an advertiser without having 
to worry whether he has them in his 
back pocket. 

Again, Mutual gets itself solid video 
backbone. It will have: three stations 
of its own in Los Angeles, New York, 
and Boston; WGN-TV in Chicago 
(WGN is a sizable Mutual stock- 
holder). 
¢ Consolidations—The ownership mer- 
ger will also save some expense. There 
will probably be a physical merger and 
consolidation of the Mutual and WOR 
operations in New York. Despite the 


new Mutual Broadcasting setup. His aim... 


fact that the two are on adjoining 
fioors of the same Manhattan building, 
they now have separate operations. This 
includes programming, promotion, pub- 
licity, news, etc. It’s anticipated that 
one news staff, for instance, will func- 
tion for both WOR and the network. 
‘This consolidation will probably also 
take place where the Mutual and Don 
Lee setups duplicate each other. 

O’Neil is interested in expansion as 
well as consolidation. He will shortly 
take to the road looking for new afhli- 
ates, particularly in the South and Mid- 
west. 
¢ Grassroots Boom—Radio people are 
watching to see how O’Neil can capital- 
ize on what used to be weakness and 
is now a strength of the Mutual set- 
up~—its rural coverage. Mutual’s strength 
in the grassroots once detracted some- 
what from its prestige. But since the 
coming of television this old weakness 
has turned into a very enviable selling 
point. 

The reason is that TV, as it stands 
under the freeze, hits the big markets— 
but little else. An advertiser can cover 
the crossroads towns and the farms 
only with radio. This may well ex- 
plain why Mutual, alone of all the net- 
works, showed increased billings (7%) 
for 1951. And it also helps explain why 
it has lately attracted a number of ma- 
jor advertisers. 

But Mutual isn’t going to have this 
field all to itself. NBC is now reshap- 
ing its operation to include 200 addi- 
tional stations, to be recruited in 
non-T'V areas. This suggests a hot com- 
petitive battle, with NBC trying to snag 
off Mutual’s affiliates, Mutual trying 
to keep them and get others. 
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Power Industry: Headed for a Tight 


Here’s Where The Trouble Will Come... 
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(millions of kw) 
1951. 


Peak 
load 


Dependable 


Region Capacity 


18.1 16.0 
13.3 11.7 
10.0 9.5 
on 7.9 
5.8 4.1 
2.6 2.0 
4.8 4.9 
7.1 5.6 


Total U.S. 70.8 61.7 


| Dato. Federal Power Commission. 
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Squeeze 


Brownouts and year-round daylight 
saving time may be in the offing in 


some parts of the country. For the 
1951-52 winter, outlook for the power 
industry is anything but bright. 

The industry is headed for an allo- 
cations squeeze that could mean real 
trouble—unless a committee set up 
by Defense Production Administrator 
Manly Fleischmann goes along with 
the load estimates power men are mak- 
ing and the very heavy material require- 
ments power’s insisting it needs. 


|. The Outlook 


The pinch, if it comes, will squeeze 
several areas. But the power-hungry 
Pacific Northwest is the only region 
that will automatically be in trouble 
this winter—as it has been, and will 
be, for years, and aluminum production 
will get the first and heaviest axe. With 
bad stream flow, the industry will face 
serious curtailment—even beyond that 
which took place last month (BW— 
Sep.29°51,p138). 

Elsewhere, the most difficult power 
supply problems will come in the area 
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between the Great Lakes and the Gulf, 
including the Southeast—especially if 
the Southeast’s severe drought contin- 
ues. 

If water conditions improve there, 
the only trouble would be on scattered 
systems at peak load periods; that sort 
of trouble could be handled adequately 
without much lost production. In fact, 
this type of local shortage is now tak- 
ing some toll of alloy steel in Pitts- 
burgh and aluminum and ferroalloys in 
South Carolina, but the losses are small. 
¢ Hard Hit—If the drought in the 
Southeast drags on, though, the whole 
central industrial area could be in bad 
straits this winter. That’s because the 
Southeast is tightly interconnected with 
the systems between the Lakes and the 
Gulf. Their efforts to carry the South- 
east would spread the difficulty over 
a much wider area than that immedi 
ately hit by the drought, 

The only reason 1951 faces as little 
trouble as it does is that the equipment 
due this year was too far advanced to 
be hurt much by the material cutbacks 
of the last half of the year. About 
500,000 kw. scheduled to operate for 
1951 December peak loads won't gen- 
erate until next year. But more than 
6-million kw. will have been installed 
for the winter of 1952-53. 
eHow Bad?—There’s little doubt, 
though, that the entire central indus- 
trial area between the Lakes and the 
Gulf, and the Southeast,* are sailing 
into stormy weather. The only question 
is how bad will it be? 

Experts say that if the power pro- 
gram can get the materials allocations 
it says it needs through 1952—and if 
it can lay hands on the materials allo- 
cated—the area can get by without full- 
scale curtailment and rationing. 
¢ More Time—Looking even further 
ahead—into the winter of 1953-54—the 
outlook is just as shaky. But at least 
there’s more time to relieve it. To keep 
that winter on an even keel with the 
oncoming one, full allocations should 
start flowing no later than Februarv— 
have to start no later than next Mav. 

If they don’t, experts say flatly, not 
only will the central industrial area and 
the Southeast have rough sledding 
through the winter of 1953-54, but 
thev will avalanche the Northeast and 
California. The latter two would suffer 
because material would have to be 
diverted from their equipment to 
units for the central industrial area. 


Il. Double Check 


How did this basic industry get into 
such a state? It all harks back to allo- 
cation policies and a dispute between 
DPA and the power systems over 
power men’s estimates of load and 
materials required. 

Power is just one of the many de- 


fense-supporting lines that have suf- 
fered at the hands of allocation poli- 
cies. Here’s why: Direct military and 
atomic programs get 100% of their 
requirements, and national policy is 
to keep consumer hard goods indus- 
tries operating at or above the break- 
even point, With not enough raw 
materials to go around, these policies 
have inevitably pinched the defense- 
supporting industries. 

Power people, who have perhaps 
been hit the hardest, have screamed 
without letup for months that they 
may not be able to meet the demands 
that will be made on them. But DPA’s 
Fleischmann has never quite trusted 
the power men’s load estimates or 
their estimates of the heavy material 
required. That’s why he’s set up a 
committee of experts to review their 
program. Prospects are that the re- 
views won’t get Fleischmann off the 
hook, but his decision to make it— 
and the people he chose for it—have 
brought no groans from the industry, 
for the first time in many months. 
¢ A Going Over—To head up the group 
is E. W. Morehouse, vice-president of 
General Public Utilities Corp. Work- 
ing with him are Herbert $. Marks, 
Washington attorney, counsel of the 
Office of War Utilities in World War 
II, and first general counsel of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; G. O, 
Wessenaucr, TVA power manager and 
the operating man who faces perhaps 
the biggest single power supply job in 
the country today; and Ralph Booth, 
partner in Boston's big consulting engi- 
neering concern, Jackson & Moreland. 

The committee will check the load 

estimates on which the 1951-53 pro- 
gram of 27-million kw. of new capacity 
is based; then see whether the estimated 
requirements are justified. 
e More Juice?—There’s no guarantee 
that Fleischmann will be bound by the 
findings of his committee—but none is 
needed. The committee’s standing— 
along with the stakes—is too high to 
risk second-guessing. 

There’s one reason why the com- 
mittee is likely to O.K. the existing 
program. At this point, it’s a 27-million- 
kw. program_on paper only. Material 
cutbacks of 1951’s second half, plus the 
industrv’s inability to get hold of the 
material allocated, have thrown cquip- 
ment schedules back seriously. Delays 
already encountered will have cost 3- 
million kw. by the end of 1952. 

So, examining what’s really a 24-mil- 
lion-kw. program, it’s not unlikely that 
the Fleischmann committee will suggest 
juicing it up, rather than cutting it. 


lll. The Inevitable 


If worse comes to worst, though, this 
is the sort of rationing pattern that will 
be attempted—after power systems have 
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dropped interruptible customers, shaved 
voltage and maybe frequency at peak 
hours, asked big industrial users to get 
off the line over very short peak periods, 
etc. 

First of all, brownouts will be in- 
evitable—no show-window or marquee 
lighting, no illuminated signs. This 
doesn’t really save much power—mavbe 
1%—but it soothes the ones who will 
really get hurt saving it. 

Ihe next thing that will be asked for 
is daylight saving time all year ‘round. 
Again, this doesn’t amount to tremend- 
ous savings—perhaps 2-million kw. for 
the country as a whole in 1952-53, and 
most of that in the Northeast. But the 
400,000 kw. it might save in the central 
industrial area would be quite impor- 
tant if power has to be rationed in that 
region. 
¢ Industry Dubber—Such a_ rationing 
program would have a drastic effect on 
industries, too. Some one-shift indus- 
tries would have to be operated between 
6 p.m. and 9 am. This. startling 
measure would save no energy. But it 
would stagger the heavy industrial de- 
mands over 24 hours, rather than just 
nine hours daily. And that lets ca- 
pacity do double duty. 

Industrial rationing would be insti- 
tuted on some such basis as this: Indus- 
tries whose connected loads exceed, sav, 
500 kw. would be limited to something 
like 80% of their normal take. This 


2 ae ~S ~ , . 
Scale Model Flies on Its 


Electronic console controls on shore do 
the directing at this test flight of a model 
plane. The craft is a 1/10 scale model of 
the Navy’s XPSY-1, being built by Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

The 125-lb. model, powered by four mid- 
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provision will let an industry tailor its 
curtailment to the particular situation. 
By knowing its loads and which are 
vital, and by controlling the level at 
which rationing starts, the size of the 
cut, and the exemptions, it can get the 
savings it needs with as little damage or 
discomfort as possible. 

¢ Take From the Rich—But strangely 
enough, the area with the greatest power 
resources—the central industrial area— 
is the one that faces the greatest dif- 
ficultv. By the winter of 1952-53, there 
will be more than 25-million kw. inter- 
connected in the central industrial area. 
With tie-lines now in place or being 
built, it will be possible to operate svs- 
tems in parallel from Kansas to the 
Atlantic, from Chicago to the Gulf, 
from Florida to West Texas. 

But the rule on which rationing is 
invoked, if it must be, is a simple and in- 
evitable one: When capacity is needed, 
vou start back across the interconnec- 
tion looking for it. 

If a system is reached that can con- 
tribute to, but not supply all, the de- 
ficiency, that power system is_ ra- 
tioned. If the system can supply all the 
deficiency and still carry its own load, 
it isn’t rationed. 

That’s how the current drought in 
the Southeast—the worst on record in 
the Carolinas for power in a generation 
—could give Chicago a brownout this 
winter. 


get gasoline engines developing 14 hp., is 
dynamically similar to the XP5Y-1, the 
world’s first turboprop seaplane. The larger 
craft is undergoing test flights now. It is the 
first full-scale plane developed from Con- 
vair’s model research. 


Tax Vote a Fluke 


But some House members 
who voted ‘‘nay"’ to look good 
on record will change their 
mind on next go-round. 


The news sensation from Washing- 
ton this week was the rejection by the 
House of Representatives of the $5.75- 
billion tax bill. But the news was more 
sensational than significant. For even 
at midweek the ‘leadership and rank 
and file of both parties agreed (1) that 
the vote was a complete and unex- 
pected fluke, and (2) that Congress 
would quickly pass a tax bill cither 
identical or 98% identical. 
¢ Turnabout—The reason beliind the 
House vote: Many Republicans and die- 
hard Fair Dealers felt they could safely 
vote against the bill, knowing that it 
was due to pass the House by a con- 
siderable and comfortable majority. In 
other words, they could have a tax bill 
and still be on record against it. 

In this particular case the Repub- 
lican opponents wanted to be on record 
against any tax increase at all—some as 
a protest against spending. The Fair 
Dealers were mostly those who wanted 
a tougher bill to bring in new revenues 
nearer the $7.2-billion the House had 
previously approved. 

But so many House members saw 
the attractiveness of this kind of record 
that the count went against the bill 
by a comfortable margin—instead of 
for it. 
¢ Remedy at Hand—Once the vote was 
in, top Democratic strategists and tax 
chiefs got together to undo its effects. 
They were certain that the tangle would 
be quickly unsnarled under the irre- 
sistible pressure from the rank and file 
to go home. There was little thought 
given to the possibility of tossing aside, 
even temporarily, the tax bill that had 
been painstakingly pieced together over 
the past eight months. 

Key to getting a House vote in favor 
of the bill is pressure from Democratic 
leadership that will whip enough of the 
64 straving Democrats into line to gain 
a majority. On all major provisions— 
personal income, corporate income, and 
excises—it seemed unlikely that there 
would be any tinkering either with 
rates or structural changes. 

The most likely change, if any, might 
be a postponement of the effective 
dates of the new levies. Unless Truman 
could get a bill to sign by the weekend, 
chances were good that the new ex- 
cises wouldn’t go on until Dec. 1 in- 
stead of Nov. 1, as planned. One other 
possibility was that individual with- 
holding might be postponed from Nov. 
1, too. : 
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MOST NEW INVENTIONS by oil scientists begin in 
the research laboratories. Distillation apparatus like this 
is often used. U. S. oil companies employ over 15,000 
research workers, spend over 100 million dollars a year 


in their constant race to get to the public first with new 
and better oil products. One result—2 gallons of gaso- 
line now do the work 3 did in 1925, yet today’s gasoline 
is priced about the same—only taxes are higher. 


8.179 New Oil Inventions 
Patented By Scientists In Five Years 


Official U.S. Patent Office records show 
that in the last five years 8,179 new inven- 
tions dealt with some phase or another of 
making improved gasolines and heating 
oils, lubricants that further reduce engine 
wear, plastics that outlast many metals and 
a wide range of new synthetic 

These government records indicate that 
America’s privately-managed oil companies 
compete vigorously with each other to be 
the first to develop processes to provide 


the public with the finest oil products at the 
world’s lowest prices. 

The price of gasoline, for example, is 
about the same now as it was 25 years ago— 
only taxes are higher. Yet the quality is so 
much better that 2 gallons now do the work 
3 gallons used to do. 

This has come about because free men, 
over the years, have constantly tried to out- 
do their competitors. The benefits of this 
competition go to you and the nation. 


IMPROVED DRILLING methods 
and machinery make it possible to 
sink wells 4 miles deep. New produc- 
tion ideas and inventions help ex- 
plain today’s record oil output—25% 
greater than at World War II's peak. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS have stepped up tanker speeds 20% in the las 
decade—and a new tanker can haul 50% more oil. With new efficiencies, 
transport companies now move oil so economically it costs less to ship a 
gallon of gasoline from Texas to New England than to mail a penny postcard. 


YEARS OF LABORATORY RESEARCH and thousands of miles of road testing have 
gone into the development of today’s great motor oils. These oils are now so tough 
that under normal driving conditions in a modern car they stand up under combustion 
temperatures of 3000° Fahrenheit —give greater protection to engines than ever before. 


Published by Sinclair Refining Corporation in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. ¥. 





PRINTWEIGH STOPS ERRORS... Provides printed weight records— 

at the instant of weighing—assuring that the accurate indication of 

the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records without chance of 
uman error. 


Modern Toledos meet your needs today for rapid, accurate scales 
in all phases of production... to help you control costs! 

These are the scales backed by Toledo’s half-century of experi- 
ence in Research and Engineering that has produced 80% of 
the major advances in scales during this time. 

Toledo engineering has not 
only specialized in the direct 
design of weighing machine 
mechanisms, but also in the 
many associated fields such as 
electronics, plastics, metal- 
lurgy, optics. 

Check your needs now— 
select Toledo equipment for 
vital jobs in guarding ma- 
terials and costs! Sales and 
service in 200 cities. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, 

Ohio. We will be very glad 
to send catalogs. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Tighter money: Several New York 
banks raised the prime rate for business 
borrowers—the interest rate for blue- 
ribbon customers—from 24% to 23%. 

8 
Color television got its first network 
sponsor this week. CBS lined up James 
Lees & Sons, Bridgeport (Pa.) carpet 
maker, to sponsor part of the Mike & 
Buff show three mornings a week for 
13 weeks from Oct. 29. The colorcast 
goes to New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
and Washington. 

* 
Wind will outspeed a rifle bullet in a 
new tunnel at the Lewis Flight Propul- 
sion Laboratory, Cleveland. It’s for test- 
ing ramjet, gas turbine, and rocket 
powerplants for aircraft and guided 
missiles. General Electric is building 
the 250,000-hp. drive. 

2 


The Charles Green faction in the 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp. 
squabble (BW—Oct.6'51,p22) this week 
won seven of the 12 directorships in a 
compromise with management. 


° 
A former troopship, the C-4 Marine 
Robin, is being converted to carry ore on 
the Great Lakes for the Hanna Coal & 
Ore Corp. It’s the fifth ocean vessel to 
undergo. the conversion. The Marine 
Robin will be lengthened from 520 ft. 
to 710 ft. and will carry 18,500 gross 
tons of iron ore. That means 800,000 
tons a season in lake trade. 


° 
The U. S. Supreme Court has agreed to 
review a case involving radio broadcasts 
to “captive” audiences on Washington 
streetcars and buses. Its final decision 
will affect transit radio in 12 other cities, 
too. 


* 
The “richest” village in the U.S. is 
about to become richer. The Crosley 
Division of Avco Mfg. Corp. is starting 
to build a $5.5-million plant in Even- 
dale, Ohio, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
Evendale’s population is 300; assessed 
valuation of its industrial plants is 
around $414-million (BW—May12’51, 
p70). 


e 
NPA cracked down this week on the 
Delaware Avenue Holding Corp. of 
Columbus, O., for unauthorized use of 
22 tons of structural steel beams on a 
construction job in Buffalo. The com- 
pany is deprived of steel, copper, and 
aluminum allotments and all priority 
assistance for 90 days. 

@ 
Production of chloromycetin, an anti- 
biotic, will be doubled by yearend, 
Parke, Davis & Co. announced. A new 
plant is being built at Holland, Mich. 
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Strikes: A Poser for WSB 


Wage problems are sidetracked while WSB explores 
its collateral job of settling defense disputes. VAW's refusal to 
end Borg-Warner tieup on WSB request raises questions. 


Defense disputes and strikes all but 
swamped the Wage Stabilization Board 
this week. Wage-control problems had 
to wait while WSB came to grips with 
its first real crisis in handling of dis- 
putes. 

I'wo issues are involved: 

¢ WSB’s insistence that strikers 
must return to work before the board 
will take up a dispute. 

e The proper procedure for White 
House referral of disputes to WSB. 
¢ Four Disputes—The flurry of disputes 
business for WSB started when the 
White House referred a wage dispute 
between the United Auto Workers 
(CIO) and most of the copper and brass 
fabricating industry. UAW canceled 
plans for a strike, and WSB opened 
hearings. 

Then, in quick succession, the board 
got custody of: 

eA wage dispute at the Long 
Beach (Calif.) plant of Douglas Air- 
craft Co., where some 10,000 UAW 
workers quit jobs on Sept. 5. The plant 
produces C-124 Globemaster transports, 
used in Korea. 

e Another UAW strike at the 
Woodridge (N. J.) plant of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., which produces 
jet engines. The key issue here, too, 
is a wage increase. The strike began 
Sept. 26. 

eA third major UAW strike at 
10 plants of Borg-Wamer Corp., which 
turn out automotive parts and hydrau- 
lic fuel pumps for aircraft. This strike, 
originally set for Oct. 10, actually be- 
gan a day early at several plants. While 
wages are involved, a bigger issue is a 
UAW demand for a master contract 
covering all Borg-Warner plants. About 
6,000 workers are out. 
¢ WSB Steps In—Conforming to its 
past policy, WSB refused to consider 
the Douglas, Wright, and Borg-War- 
ner disputes as long as the strikes con- 
tinued. It asked UAW to end the 
walkouts. 

In a tense situation, UAW president 
Walter Reuther called a special meet- 
ing of the union’s international execu. 
tive board in Washington. He ex- 
plained that the union must consider 
what position it would take in these 
and future disputes referred to WSB. 

After a day of debate, UAW’s board 
agreed to call off Douglas and ‘Wright 
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strikes, but not the Borg-Warner tieup. 
That one, UAW said, should be left to 
“normal bargaining procedures.” 

¢ Union’s Stand—In particular, UAW 
objected to the way the Borg-Warner 
dispute got before the stabilization 
board. It said that (1) the dispute was 
referred to WSB before the strike be- 
gan officially—and without consulta- 
tion with the union, and (2) it was 
referred to the board without first hav- 
ing gone through direct union-manage- 
ment bargaining. 

According to the union, a master 
contract should be negotiated covering 
all 10 Borg-Warner plants. The com- 
pany, on the other hand, wants the 
present policy of plant-by-plant bargain- 
ing continued. It says that local man- 
agements are ready to negotiate new 
contracts—but UAW won’t deal with 
them. Talks so far have dealt mostly 
with the one issue of companywide vs. 
plant-by-plant bargaining. 

Rules covering referral of disputes 
to WSB say that direct bargaining, 
conciliation, and mediation must be 


tried first. Until these normal pro- 
cedures have proved futile, no case can 
be sent to WSB, UAW contends. 

¢ Bargain—Or Else—For that reason, 
the union says WSB’s call for an end 
of the Borg-Warner strike was pre- 
mature. It argues that the government 
should let the strike go on or else put 
pressure on the corporation to bargain 
on a 10-plant basis. 

When the independent Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers refused earlier to 
end a nationwide copper strike at 
WSB’s request, President Truman got 
a Taft-Hartley injunction to end the 
stoppage. Government labor people be- 
lieved then that MM&SW would be 
an exception; that other unions 
wouldn’t hesitate about complying with 
a WSB back-to-work request. 

This belief was jolted by the reluc- 
tance of the strong and _ influential 
UAW to bring walkouts to a quick end. 
Clearly, there'll be no smooth sailing 
for the White House’s procedure for 
ending defense tieups without T-H: 
Let WSB get a crack at defense disputes 
before the government goes to court 
for an 80-day injunction. 
¢ Too Slow?—Meanwhile, insiders say 
the Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service is letting strikes run too long 
to suit government defense planners. - 
Mobilizer Charles Wilson is reported 
impatient over critical strikes. He 
thinks, it’s said, that disputes should be 
referred to WSB more frequently and 
sooner than they are now. If they 
don’t end immediately at WSB’s re- 
quest, Wilson is reported to faver T-H 
injunctive action without further delay. 


No More Union-Shop Elections 


Congress cut the provision from Taft-Hartley law with 
scarcely a murmur. It restores legality of 5,000 contracts, 
speeds up future bargaining procedure. 


Congress last week performed the 
first major surgery on the controversial, 
four-year-old Taft-Hartley law. It 
lopped off the law's much-criticized 
union-shop election requirement—a pro- 
vision that had backfired on its writers. 

This change automatically validates 
nearly 5,000 union-shop contracts— 
mostly CIO—that had been held illegal 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
(BW-—Jul.21’51,p32). It can also speed 
up bargaining processes in the future. 
Congressmen of -both parties backed 
the change, and there was only a hand- 
ful of dissenting votes, all in the House. 
¢ The New Law—The immediate ef- 
fect is to drop NLRB elections as a 
prerequisite to union-shop bargaining. 
The way T-H_ read originally, a ma- 
jority of all plant employees had to 
authorize a union shop before a union 
could try to have one written into the 


plant contract. As amended, the law 
lets union and management bargain 
freely on a union shop, then put one 
into effect if they can agree. 

* Political Accord—Obviously, such a 
change will have important repercus- 
sions at the contract bargaining table. 
Politically, it’s just as important. 

Sen. Humphrey and Sen. Taft—two 
opposites on labor issues—sponsored the 
amendment, which passed the Senate 
unanimously. They explained that 
“good sense” dictated changing the 
union-shop poll rule. In four vears, up 
to Aug. 31 this vear, NLRB had had 
to run 45,464 authorization polls at a 
cost of approximately $3-million—and 
with a waste of a lot of valuable work- 
ing time. 

Furthermore, they said, the polls 
proved practically nothing. In 44,160 
of the 45,464 elections held, plant 
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workers voted union-shop authoriza- 
tions. That’s a 97% “yes” vote. And 
they cited figures showing that more 
than 91% of all votes cast (4,989,097 
of 5,453,629) favored the union shop. 
So the polls were little more than a 
time-consuming, costly formality. 

¢ Union Ammunition—Except for one 
thing, unforeseen when T-H_ was 
drafted: They provided unions with 
valuable bargaining-table ammunition. 
Union negotiators quickly found that 
they could point: (1) to a top-heavy 
union-shop vote as an expression of 
confidence in the union, and (2) to 
the vote as a mandate to get a union- 
shop clause in contract bargaining— 
or something just as desirable. 

That argument—and that bargaining 
pressure—will be eliminated under the 
first change in T-H. 
¢ Change of Heart—Politically, the 
amendment killed labor’s time-worn 
T-H battle cry: “Repeal or nothing!” 
For the first time, CIO and AFL (a 
little more reluctantly) agreed that the 
law may possibly be improved piece- 
meal. Before, they'd always insisted 
flatly on killing the whole law as being 
totally unworkable. Now that they’ve 
accepted the first improvement, they’ll 
have a harder job selling the idea that 
the law must be repealed. 

Why the change of heart? CIO had 
to be pulled out of a hole on illegal 
union-shop contracts, signed before its 
officers had filed non-Communist aff- 
davits under T-H in 1949 (BW—Jul.21 
’51,p32). AFL wanted relief for its 
building trades unions, which find 
there isn’t time in the ever-shifting 
construction business to get a_ legal 
union shop if an election must be held 
in advance (B\W—Oct.13’51,p38). 

And both unions are coming to the 
conclusion that T-H is going to be on 
the books a long time, so they might as 
well try to find an easier way of living 
with it. 
¢ Taft’s Future—The amendment has 
other political significance, tied in with 
Sen. Taft’s future political plans. His 
sponsorship of the revision serves as a 
demonstration that (1) he is willing to 
change the law he co-authored, if the 
changes will improve it, and (2) he is 
able to work out revisions with organ- 
ized labor—if labor will only cooperate. 

The Taft position isn’t likely to help 
much with labor; sentiment is strong 
against him there. But it’s a position 
he can cite—and will—if labor cam- 
paigns against him again on a T-H issue. 
¢ Safeguard—In addition to dropping 
union-shop elections, the amendment 
also provides that 30% of all covered 
employees may force an election to 
eliminate an unwanted  union-shop 
clause. Sponsors of the amendment 
say this gives adequate protection 
against workers being saddled with a 
union-shop clause against their wishes. 
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ALLOY FASTENINGS 


are best for 
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NAVAL BRONZE drift bolts up to 

a hefty 40 inches long, a Harper 
engineering development, are made 
for the Navy's swift new mine 
sweepers. These meet fully the rigid 
requirements for fastenings in this 
rugged service ... they are corrosion 
resistant, strong, and never 

need replacing. 


STAINLESS STEEL bolts and nuts, stock 
Harper items, are used in the “nerve 
center” electronic equipment of our 
deadly new tanks. Here, rough and 
tumble going and torrential soakings 
demand fastenings of great strength and 
lasting resistance to stress and corrosion. 


mmm 


ALUMINUM bolts, because of their 
light weight and rust resistance, go into 
the assembly of military stretchers. Also 
made in stainless steel, these “specials” 
are another example of how Harper can 
help with your alloy fastening problems, 
whatever your defense or essential 
production may be. 


HARPER can tell you because 
HARPER is an expert in all alloys! 


If your defense production calls for non-ferrous or stainless steel 
fastenings, call Harper. Here, ready to help with your problems are 
fastening specialists—backed by America’s most complete line of 
alloy bolts, screws, nuts, rivets and allied accessories. Over 
7,000 items in brass, bronze, copper, aluminum, Monel and stainless 
steel in sock and ready for delivery from warehouses and 
distributors coast to coast. Mail coupon. 





The H. M. Harper Company 
8225 Lehigh Ave., Morton Grove, Ii 


Send new catalog to: (please print) 


SPECIALISTS IN 
ALL NON-CORROSIVE METALS 


HARPER 
EVERLASTING FASTENINGS 
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PRODUCTION 


IMPROVEMENTS 


UNLIMITED 


LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are accomplishing some truly 
remarkable production improvements in plants already noted for their high 
efficiency in manufacture. From case histories...such as drawing steel to 
depths at one time thought impossible; cutting costs through eliminating 


assembly operations; conserving raw materials by reducing rejects; and in 
many other ways— factual evidence proves the claim of Lake Erie engineers, 
that our hydraulic presses offer almost unlimited possibilities in helping in- 
dustry to do a better job in working with metals, plastics, wood and rubber. 
Whether or not hydraulic presses are now used in the manufacture of your 
products, this might be a good time to ask yourself...and Lake Erie Engineer- 
ing...this question: ‘“What can hydraulic press equipment do for my plant?” 


1,260 pieces per hour — per press — of 
deep drawn stainless steel from the fastest double 
action hydraulic presses ever built. We built six 
of these 300 ton super-speed presses for this man- 
ufacturer. Production has soared and costs were 
slashed. Press dependability has been proved by 
day-in, day-out shift operation 


LAKE ERIE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES & SPECIAL MACHINERY 
* 


General Offices and Plant: 


700 Woodward Ave., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
District Offices in NEW YORK, CHICAGO and DETROIT 


Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
United States and Foreign Countries 
Manufactured in Canada by Canada Iron Foundries Led. 

LAKE ERIE @ 





LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES ore available in any size... standard, modified and special designs 
—horizontal and vertical types —for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forging—Metal Extrusion—Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating —Stereotype Molding — Matrix Forming — Briquetting — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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How Professional Is 
A College Footballer? 


A college football player who loses 
a part-time campus job due to gridiron 
injuries may be entitled to disability 
pay. So may an office worker who goes 
out for midmorning coffee and is hurt 
in a fall. It all depends on how state 
workmen’s compensation officials de- 
fine compensable employment. 

The Colorado Industrial Commission 
decided recently that a player hurt in 
preseason practice can collect $13-a- 
week compensation. The plaver had 
lost a $50-a-month part-time job, a 
free room, and free meals by not being 
physically fit to play for Denver Uni- 
versitv. 

A hearing officer found that job, 
room, and meals hinged entirely on the 
player’s making the varsity team. At 
times, according to hearing testimony, 
the player didn’t even report to the 
part-time job. So, said the board of- 
ficer, the plaver was, in effect, hired 
as a football player—and was, there- 
fore, entitled to compensation for 
“work injuries” on the gridiron. The 
college’s insurer is considering an ap- 
peal. 
¢ Coffee Fracture—Another unique case 
involves a Clearwater (Fla.) bank em- 
plovee injured in a fall during a mid- 
morning coffee break. She asked for 
workmen’s compensation because ‘“‘cof- 
fee time is a recognized part of the 
work dav.” 

“The bank knew about it and didn’t 
object,” she said. Her lawver contended 
that this tacit approval brought coffee 
time under workmen’s compensation 
coverage. 

Not so, the bank’s insurer replied. 
Nobody authorized bank emplovees to 
leave jobs for a midmorning snack. If 
they elected to do it, thev were on 
their own and must take the conse- 
quences if they were hurt. 

The Florida Industrial Commission 
has this case under advisement. 
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District 50, in which John L. Lewis 
brings nonminers into the United 
Mine Workers, is “‘making progress” 
—but not fast enough, says John L.’s 
brother Denny, head of District 50. 
He told organizers and staff workers 
to step up recruiting because the catch- 
all needs more members. 
« 

A $100,000 legacy was split last week 
among 187 emplovees of three factories 
at McGraw, N. Y., under the will of 
the plants’ late owner, F. A. Purchas. 
Shares ranged from $250 (one to five 
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New and exclusive office procedures—using Remington 
Rand’s unique team of Punched-Card Methods and Kardex 


Visible Systems—give you the facts you need to get top pro- 
duction from available facilities . . . at lowest possible cost! 


2 ways to get more production — faster 


1. Shorten the production planning cycle by getting 
firm schedules into the plant faster ... and 

2. Speed actual production by eliminating the causes 
of many delays on the production line. 


Here’s how you do it. Use Remington Rand 
punched-card machines to develop, correlate, sort 
and print the “mass” of facts you need for efficient 
production planning. It’s the fastest method known! 

Then, for effective control, post essential facts to 
a Kardex visible system. Kardex graphically charts 
the facts you need to determine scheduled require- 
ments and control procurement, receipts and dis- 
bursements of all parts and materials. 

Users report these outstanding results. They 
maintain schedules ... meet promised delivery dates 
... keep all inventories in balance. What’s more, they 


secure all the facts they need to comply with govern- 
ment regulations on inventories and to report re- 
quirements under CMP. Most important, they get 
these facts as a routine procedure without maintain- 
ing separate records. 


For Production Executives: New 
56-page study, Production Con- 
trol Systems and Procedures 
(X1268)—outlines complete pro- 
cedures for engineering, produc- 
tion planning and progress,,. 
machine load, material and tool 
procurement and control. Calle 
the nearest Remington Rand 
Business Equipment Center, or 
write to Management Controls 
Reference Library, Room 1377, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
New York. 


Remington. Frand 
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Sitentty, but ruthlessly (even 
as you are reading this) rust is 
gnawing away at machines, tanks, 
fences, pipes, fire escapes, 
metal sash, stacks — every rust- 
able metal—inside and outdoors! 


To protect your investment — to 
keep every possible pound of 
new steel for the defense pro- 
gram—to make all rustable metal 
surfaces last longer—adopt rust 
control with RUST-OLEUM as 
an important part of your main- 
tenance program. 


RUST-OLEUM stops rust! Its 
tough, pliable, rust-resisting film 
gives excellent protection that 
prevents rust losses under 
many difficult rust-producing 
conditions. 


RUST-OLEUM 


RUST-OLEUM can be applied 
even over rusted surfaces. It is 
not necessary to remove all the 
rust. Just use wire brush and sharp 
scraper to remove rust scale and 
loose rust. Economical and easy 
to use because no sand blasting 
or chemical pre-cleaning is 
required. 

RUST-OLEUM can be obtained 
promptly from Industrial Distrib- 
utors’ stocks in principal cities 
of the: United States and Canada. 
Anticipate your needs and order 
now! For complete catalog see 
Sweet's, which also lists your 
nearest source of supply, or write 
on your company’s letterhead 
for full information. 


CORPORATION 


2422 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 


“Rigid Economy, Mon!” 
’ 


ad 
Available in many 


COLORS, 


aluminum and white 





years on the payroll) to $1,000 (ten 
years Or more). 
5 

A companywide pact between Amer 
ican Smelting & Refining and Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers covers 13 
properties under MM&SW contracts. It 
does away with an old policy of plant- 
by-plant agreements. MM&SW says the 
new pact raises pay by 8¢ an hour, 


plus 84¢ in fringes. 
° 


A foreman drive is being pushed by the 
Foremen’s Assn. of America in_ bitu- 
minous ficlds of western Pennsvlvania. 
So far, three supervisor locals have been 
chartered, covering five mines. An FAA 
convention in Buffalo recently reported 
“new interest” being shown in unions 
by foremen nationally. 
1 “ 
Canada’s jobless could help fill open- 
ings in Cleveland, Buffalo, and Detroit 
plants, the Dominion’s Labor Dept. 
has advised the U.S. Immigration Serv- 
ice. It’s asking entry permits for as 
many Windsor (Ont.) unemploved as 
are needed for jobs in the Lakes area. 

e 
A no-union vote at two Burroughs 
Adding Machine plants in Detroit last 
week beat new UAW efforts to sign 
the largest nonunion manufacturer in 
the area. Of 7,042 eligibles, 5,436 
voted no union; 890 for UAW; and 303 
for UE. 

e 
Recreation costs of $1 to $10 a vear 
per emplovee were reported by emplov- 
ers who attended a national recreation 
conference in Washington recently. 

’ 
Religious objectors to unionism last 
week lost their fight against discharge 
under a New York Central union- -shop 
pact (BW—Sep.22’51,p42). The union 
suggested thev could pay dues with- 
out joining* the union, and thus keep 
their jobs. They refused, citing the 
Bible’s admonition not to be “un- 
equallv voked together with unbceliev- 
ers.” So NYC had to fire them under 
its union-shop contract. 


took 
‘vacations” last week to aid AFL mu- 
tucl cmplovees on strike against the 
track. Dispute involves jurisdiction. 


e 
Blacksmiths at Laurel Park, Md., 


° 
A $9-million suit brought by Boeing 
against IAM, based on the union’s five- 
month Seattle strike in 1948, died last 
week. The Supreme Court refused to 
review a lower-court dismissal order. 

e 
Decertification efforts at two Cone 
Mills plants in Greensboro, N. 
failed last week when CIO’s textile 
union kept bargaining rights, 620 to 
483 and 364 to 162. The ouster at- 
tempt was the third since the union 
won recognition in 1945. 
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INSULATIONS 


for industrial, commercial 





and railroad use 


ASBESTOS PACKINGS 
and GASKETS 





ASBESTOS TEXTILES 
STEEL FABRICATIONS 





and Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
REFRIGERATION SPECIALTIES 


for auto trucks, trailers 





and railroad equipment 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT SPECIALTIES 





33 YEARS of servicing industry have provided a type of engineering 
background and experience, coupled with the finest manufacturing facilities, to 
assist you in working out your problems and bringing them to a successful 
conclusion through the development of products of the finest quality, mass 
produced by the most modern methods for the greatest economy to the user. 


Write for copy of ‘“‘Mobilized to Serve You”’ 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





Labor Reporting: How Good Is It Now? 


Public opinion is crucial in determining attitudes and policies on labor 
matters. In this area especially, management needs an informed public 
opinion. No source for public information on labor issues equals in im- 
portance the daily newspapers. This report is the first effort at a compre- 
hensive account of how the American press covers labor news and who the 
men are who write it. Every one of them welcomes a statement from the 
employer involved in any story he may be writing. A company’s industrial 
or public relations department will want to keep their names on file. 
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The New York Times put a new edi- 
torial writer to work this week. And 
although the editorial page of America’s 
most influential newspaper could be 
expected to show an added luster, there 
was a heavy loss to another area of 
journalism. 

For the Times’ newest deep-thinker 
is Louis Stark, reporter-extraordinary of 
labor news. He has been moved from 
the paper’s Washington Bureau to its 
home office in New York. 

Reporter for the Times since 1917 
and its labor expert since 1923. Stark 
helped educate a whole generation in 
the complex facts of unionism and in- 
dustrial relations. Of even more im- 
portance, however, by his own example 
he taught newspapers everywhere how 
labor news should be covered. 
¢ Objective, Accurate—Like no other 
man writing every day on matters en- 
gendering fierce passions and hysterical 
partisanship, Stark was able to produce 
reporting that was complete, objec- 
tive, and accurate. The trademarked 
Stark story gave readers the background 
of the controversy in cold detail, the 
views and positions of the antagonists 
in their own terms, and the facts— 
which were sometimes verv different 
from what either party to the dispute 
was alleging. A typical Stark report ap- 
praised the significance of the contro- 
versy and, with never a florid or emo- 
tional word, managed somehow to con- 
vey the drama that has been inherent 
in most labor developments over the 
last two decades. 

Copybook maxims and journalism 
school bromides would say otherwise, 
but Stark’s superiority as a reporter of 
bitter controversies does not rest on his 
being himself impartial. “An open mind 
is an empty mind,” he would say. 
Stark’s quality comes from knowing 
what his bias is and keeping it under 
beautiful control. 
¢ Cause Celebre—The way he got and 
handled his first “headline” assign- 
ment from the Times illustrates his 
method. That assignment was not a 
“labor story.” It had started as a 
murder case, but before it ended it was 
an international cause celebre. 

One evening in February, 1922, 
Ralph Graves, then Sunday editor of 
the Times, called Stark to his desk. 
“What do you know about the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case?” he asked the young leg- 
man. 

Stark said that he had read news- 
paper accounts of the case, had heard 
it discussed, mostly in radical circles. 

“Are the men guilty?” Graves asked 
him. 

“IT don’t know,” was Stark’s reply. 

“You’re just the man I want,” the 
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One of a new series of advertisements designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


HOW YOU PROFIT FROM G-E SILICONES’ 


Where can General Ekxctric silicones 
go to work for you? 


Consider their useful surfa 
characteristics, for instance. 

can be used to suppress foamikxg, 
which is important in the paint ynd 
chemical processing induyries. 
They can act as water-repents 
—have been used in applications 
ranging from weather-proofin 

a factory wall to moisture- 
proofing a tiny electron tube. 
Silicone adhesives and 
silicone release agents 

are other examples of 

products based on the 

useful surface properties 

of G-E silicones. 


Where can you use 
these properties in 
your business? 


Silicones Say, 
“Let it Rain!” 


Improved water-repellent ma- 
terials that are resistant to 
weathering have been devel- 
oped using G-E silicones. The 
invisible, protective silicone 
film acts as a water barrier to 
seat out moisture from con- 
crete and masonry structures. 


Silicones Set a 
Shining Example 


The new furniture and auto 
waxes containing G-Esilicones 
are a shining example of how 
products may be improved by 
utilizing the remarkable sur- 
face properties of silicones. 
Silicones help make polishes 
easier to apply, non-oily, and 
more water-repellent as well. 





Maggror a, 


Fieture of a prospect deciding 76 buy 


She uses the ‘yellow pages’ of the 
telephone directory like 9 out of 10 
shoppers to find the products and 
services she needs. 

You can direct prospects to your 
authorized dealers or outlets 
through Trade Mark Service in the 
‘yellow pages’. Simply arrange with 
your Bell Telephone Company to 
have your trade-mark or brand 
name displayed in the ‘yellow pages’ 


Americas BUYING 
For over 60 YEARS 


GUIDE 


over a list of your dealers. You can 
have this service in 35,000,000 direc- 
tories across the nation ... or limit 
it to specific localities. 

Trade Mark Service ties your local 
dealers in with your advertising 
program. It localizes your national 
advertising ... brings buyers to 
your authorized dealers... makes 
“good looking” for your prospects 
and good selling for you. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BUSINESS 
OFFICE OR SEE THE LATEST ISSUE OF STANDARD RATE AND DATA, 
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editor told him, and dispatched him 
to Boston where the case was being 
tried. 

Five years later when the story came 
to its climax in the execution of the 
anarchist fish peddler and shoemaker— 
while street fighting raged in Paris and 
angry demonstrators marched in Ge- 
neva, London, Berlin, Warsaw, and 
Buenos Aires—the New York Times 
had. distinguished itself by handling 
the biggest running news story of the 
decade with a completeness and dis- 
passion that no other publication ap- 
proached. 

Yet Stark, himself, was about as far 
from being dispassionate about Sacco 
and Vanzetti as it is possible for a 
temperamentally quiet and reticent man 
to be. He might not even have got 
the assignment if, instead of asking a 
factual question, his editor had inquired 
about his feelings in the case. For he 
would have said that his sympathies 
were all with the indicted immigrants, 
and the editor might not have realized 
that in Stark he had one of those rare 
men who can manage to keep his facts 
and his feelings separate. 
¢ Pulitzer—In 1931, by then devoting 
himself almost exclusively to the na- 
tional labor beat, Stark went to Harlan 
County, Ky. He wrote a series for the 
Times that remains today for the 
newspaper craft a model of accurate, 
objective reporting of what was virtu- 
ally a civil war. When he did not get 
the Pulitzer prize that year, the Pulitzer 
Committee got its first real critical 
shellacking from the profession. ‘The 
prize had been given, instead, to sev- 
eral Detroit reporters for their coverage 
of an American Legion parade. Stark 
finally got the Pulitzer in 19+42—for 
nothing very special (for him) he had 
done that year. 

In 1937, however, Stark got an LL.D. 
from Reed College. But more im- 
portant, as an attestation to his work, 
was the standing he achieved among 
colleagues from rival papers. Often, 
but only at their urging, he would con- 
duct a press conference of his own to 
give other reporters the background 
they needed for understanding a labor 
story they were all covering together. 
¢Emotion—The seed of Stark’s un- 
derstanding of his field was planted in 
the interest he had to begin with in 
labor matters. It was not the neuter 
interest of the scholar, not the intellec- 
tual curiosity of a man intrigued with 
an abstract problem. What Stark be- 
gan with was an emotion: an attach- 
ment to the cause of the lowly, which 
came naturally enough to the Hunga- 
rian-born son of a poor, bookish family. 
His youthful idealism goaded him 
through the dull volumes of Karl 
Marx, of Engels, of DeLeon. It led 
him into the far-from-dull company of 
American radicals like Norman ‘Thomas 
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Some Questions and Answers about 
“Chase Services” to the Petroleum Industry 


One of the first banks to have a 
Petroleum Department (formed 
in 1936), Chase today is one of 
the few banks offering the oil 
industry this special service on a 
national scale. Below are some 
questions and answers showing 
wHy Chase offers this special ser- 
vice and HOw it pays oil men to 
do business with Chase. 


Q. Why does Chase have a special 
Petroleum Department? 


A, First of all, to offer the fastest and 
most comprehensive service possible 
to oil men... and because the prob- 
lems of the industry itself are so spe- 
cialized, only trained specialists can 
efficiently handle them. 


Q@. How is this Department set 
up? 


A. It’s one department with these 
three divisions: 1. Engineering—com- 
posed of engineers and geologists... 
experts found and hired by Chase in 
the country’s largest oil-producing 
sections. 2. Economics—composed of 
trained Petroleum Analysts. 3. 
Credit and Banking Division—com- 
posed of experienced Chase bankers 
who devote their time exclusively to 
problems of oil-industry finance. 


Q. How does this department op- 
erate in the case of a loan request 
by an oil company for a planned 
expansion program P 


A. Chase’s Petroleum Department 
is well-briefed and studied in all de- 
velopments of the oil industry. 

Its customary investigation oper- 
ates in this manner: First the Engi- 
neering Division—Chase’s geologists 


One of Chase National Bank Services: PETROLEUM DEPARTMENT 


and engineers make a thorough in- 
vestigation of the property involved 
to determine its present and poten- 
tial productivity. They check all 
plans for drilling, transporting and 
refining the crude oil to help assure 
smooth, efficient operation. Then the 
Credit and Banking Division, work- 
ing with the data supplied by the 
Engineering Division, estimate the 
amount of cash return the property 
will generate. They also study the 
reports of the Economics Division 
showing expected market prices and 
demand for the product. 


Q. How does it pay OIL MEN to 
do business with Chase P 


A. In the first place, Chase’s advice 
on petroleum operations and financ- 
ing makes possible important sav- 
ings. In addition, Chase customers, 


by utilizing the services of Chase 
Petroleum Specialists can forego hir- 
ing otherwise necessary, and very 
high-salaried consultants. 





You may have other questions concern- 
ing Chase’s Petroleum Department, or 
questions about one of the many other 
special services Chase offers industry. 
Why not talk to the people at Chase... 
and learn why 


it pays to do business with Chase. 


THE 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.] 
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..-check the 
records you 
would lose 


An unannounced fire-drill will reveal 
fecord protection weaknesses that could keep 
you from resuming business if you had a 
day-time fire! 


Check to see. . . how many records are kept 
on desks when they should be under protec- 
tion . . . where protection facilities are too 
distant to be used quickly how your 
records have changed and won’t fit your old 
equipment. 


Any one of these conditions jeopardizes your 
vital, secret, confidential and restricted docu- 
ments. Without these records you couldn’t 
continue to do the all-out job so important 
under today’s conditions. To you who are 
responsible for records: Ask your H-H-M 
Dealer to help make certain before the fire 
that you have practical and 

effective record protection 
against 
night fires. Write today 
for a copy of, “How 
and How Long Should 
Records 


day as well as 


Business 


Be Kept?” 
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Herring-Hall-Marvin Sale (0. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


Craftsmen in . . . Safes © Insulated Record 

Files @ Money Chests @ Vault Doors @ 

Rotary Record Files @ Steel Storage Files @ 

Bank Vault Equipment @ Drive-In Windows 

@ Depositories @ Under-Counter Work @ 
Metal Case Work for Hospitals 


Builders of The U. S. Silver Storage Vaults, 
West Point, N. Y. 





LOUIS STARK of the Times interviews a prime source: CIO president Murray. 


and Eugene Debs and Roger Baldwin. 
It made him absorb everything he 
could about labor and the history of 
unions. Thus when he started writing 
about it, he already had a richer back- 
ground and broader perspective than 
any journalist of his day. 

~When Stark started to write labor, 
objectivity was the last thing in the 
world anyone who figured in a labor 
story wanted from a reporter. Em- 
ployer or union, they wanted him only 
to grind their axe. Stark leaves a valu- 
able heritage to the men who now write 
in this field: a growing number of man- 
agement and labor people who are 
satished with a fair story with the 
chips falling where they may. 

¢ Relish-When word got around a 
small circle in Washington that Stark 
was going to leave the labor beat, let- 
ters and telegrams came pouring in. 
Not only from labor men like Green, 
Lewis, and Murray, but also from in- 
dustry people—such men as Harry An- 
derson of General Motors, John Ste- 
phens of U.S. Steel, Joseph Moody of 
the Southern Coal Producers Assn. 

Perhaps of all the felicitations Stark 
received, the one he relished most was 
from Harry Moses, long president of 
the Frick coal subsidiary of Big Steel 
and now head of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators Assn. It referred to an in- 
cident that had put Moses in an ex- 
tremely awkward position and_ had 
given him some serious trouble. 

About three years ago, from one of 
his invaluable sources, Stark learned 
that plans to form BCOA were afoot. 
He wrote the story for the Times, pojnt- 
ing out carefully and factually how such 
an organization would be dominated 
by the big steel companies and how it 
would affect the collective bargaining 
position of the independent operators, 
especially in the “go it alone” South. 

Like every Stark story, this was read 


and digested in Washington, where 
it caused considerable alarm among 
the Southern delegation in Congress. 
Moses was summoned to testify before 
a congressional hearing. When inter- 
rogated, Moses said about Stark that 
“no more objective or capable reporter 
ever handled the labor scene in Wash- 
ington or in the country.” But he 
went on to quiet Southern fears by de- 
nying the Stark report. 

A year later BCOA was in business 
with Moses as its president. 

Last month Stark got a wire from 
Pittsburgh reading: “I repeat—quote— 
No more objective or capable reporter 
ever handled the labor scene in Wash- 
ington or in the country—unquote—.” 
It was signed “Harry Moses.” 


|. The Washington Corps 


Although Stark’s departure from 
Washington leaves a vast gap in the 
corps of Capitol reporters who cover 
labor news, that corps now contains 
some first-class men. 

The man most likely to win Stark’s 
unofficial title as “best labor reporter 
in Washington” is the man who suc- 
ceeds him on the Times’ Washington 
beat. He is Joseph Loftus, who joined 
the Times staff in 1944, after 10 years 
as the Washington labor man for the 
Associated Press. Loftus writes directly 
in the Stark tradition of detailed, ob- 
jective reporting and cautious interpre- 
vation. Although he may never equal 
the amount of background knowledge 
Stark brought to a story, his writing 
stvle, livelier than Stark’s, may eventu- 
ally earn him a larger audience. 
¢ Top Men—In addition to Loftus, the 
top Washington labor reporters, accord- 
ing to a survey BUSINESS WEEK con- 
ducted among leading labor and indus- 
try publicists, are: Harold Ward of the 
Associated Press; Tom Coman, on 
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Ducking Cool FOR TROUBLESOME ALLOYS 


Puritan Salem had nothing on B&W research 
when it comes to punishing malefactors. For ex- 
ample, steel alloys that fail in their duty as linings 
or solid walls of pulp mill digesters are deliber- 
ately subjected, in B&W’s laboratories, to tortur- 
ous “duckings” in the corrosive agents to which 
they are exposed in service. 


Seat of the service trouble seems to lie in an 
alternate wetting and steam-heat drying of the 
corrosive solutions at the ports of these steel 
“stomachs” . . . a normal condition of current 
operation in pulp and paper mills. B&W research, 
employing ingenious apparatus and thousands 


of research man-hours, repeats this cycle con- 
tinuously, day after day, month after month, 
looking for the alloys best suited to peer! ons wea 
applications . . . and for possible modifications 
in present operating practice which would im- 
rove current life-expectancy of digesters already 
installed. 
This kind of research — meticulous, tedious, 
costly, and practical — typifies B&W’s broader 
concept of service to the basic industries it serves. 
Thus, today, in lab and shop and field, is B&W 
research discovering the answers to your future 
process equipment problems. 
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Helping Industry Cut Steam Costs Since 1882—through Research, 
Engineering, Equipment, Erection and Maintenance Services. 





STOP 
WASTING 
MONEY! 


If you keep squandering your 
resources, through inefficient 
record-keeping systems, 

you might just as well follow 
your dollars out the window! 


Patch up your purse... 


pad it with money saved through 


elimination of lost time, lost 
effort, costly errors. Write 
for facts on a VSI record 
system tailored to your specific 
record-keeping problem. 


IN 
DAILY 
USE 
BY 





Studebaker Corp. 
Carborundum Co. 
Bristol-Meyers Co. 
Parke-Davis & Co. 

Evans Products Co. 
Northwest Airlines 
General Electric Co. 

Dan River Mills Inc. 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
American Bosch Corp. 
Marshall Field and Co. 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel Co. 
Owens Illinois Glass Co. 
Timken Detroit Axle Co. 
American Can Company 
Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 


and thousands of others 
The world’s fastest record-keeping system? 


viSIirecord, Inc. 


Dept. BW1020 
801 2nd Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Offices in cities throughout the world 
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WESTBROOK PEGLER covers labor in 
unique style. 


leave from Daily Labor Report to serve 
as public member of the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board; James Newton of the 
Washington Star. 


ll. Around the Country 


- Outside of Washington the report- 
ing of labor news is very uneven. In 
some cities the local newspapers will 
play any story involving a-umon as if 
the papers were union organs. In others, 
just the opposite is true. Yet in a sur- 
prising number of cases, an angled story 
does not actually reflect newspaper 
policy. It is some reporter giving free 
rein to his own bias, or a reporter writ- 
ing on a line he thinks will please his 
editor or publisher. 

But contrary to popular belief, there 
is really a considerable amount of hon- 
est, impartial coverage of labor news 
in the American press. Maintaining 
such a policy gives it the only ef- 
fective defense possible against inevi- 
table charges and countercharges of 
bias. 

Sometimes, in their eagerness to ap- 
pear even-handed in their labor cover- 
age, newspapers get into ridiculous po- 
sitions. ‘The Chicago Daily News, in 
a red-hot strike, for example, will some- 
times give an equal number of column 
inches to statements from the opposing 
sides. One of the parties may be able 
to say everything worth saying about 
its position in the dispute in one para- 
graph; but because the other side has 
used five, the simple statement has to 
be drawn out to equal length. The 
News has another habit of carrying two 
stories side by side of the same labor 
controversy—the source for one, the 
union; for the other, the company. Fre- 
quently it may seem to the reader that 
the parties are talking about two en- 
tirely different disputes, especially when 
the News makes no effort at interpre- 
tation or offering independent facts. 


lll. New York Reporting 


Despite the fact that it is not a 
heavy industry center, New York, next 
to Washington, is the biggest source of 
labor news. It ranks so high because 
important unions have their national 
offices in the city; because labor ne- 
gotiations of national importance are 
often conducted there; and because it 
is a center of rumor and advance tips. 

Among first-class reporters on the 
labor beat are A. H. Raskin, senior man 
for the Times, and Stanley Levy, who 
works with him. Raskin, though work- 
ing out of the Times’ city room, has 
had news beats from many industrial 
centers and is a well-known figure at 
the press table of union conventions. 
Stark’s move will mean an increased 
scope for him. 

The New York Daily News, paper of 
largest circulation in the country, spe- 
cializes in compressing almost any story 
to fit its tabloid size. It does not, how- 
ever, neglect labor coverage. And al- 
though its well-known editorial policy 
is unmistakably right-wing, its handling 
of labor news is thoroughly objective. 
This is achieved by its labor reporter 
Jack Turcott. 

The New York Herald Tribune 
doesn’t cover labor news so thoroughly 
as it once did. Its competition is the 
weighty Times, and it has frankly given 
up trying to equal the Times cover- 
age. Now it has only one labor special- 
ist, Robert Bedolis, whose qualities are 
sometimes wasted because he has to 
spread himself too thin. 
¢ Columns—The World Telegram & 
Sun, the Post, and the Mirror cover 
labor in a special way, primarily by 
“columns.” All will, of course, carry 
a big labor development as a news story. 
But their day-to-day labor coverage is 
written by columnists. In the Tele- 
gram it is Nelson Frank; in the Post, 
Murray Kempton; in the Mirror, Victor 
Riesel. 

Kempton makes no bones about the 
fact that he is pro-labor, pro-union, 
and pro-ClO. He is anti-Communist 
and anti-Wall Street. Almost every one 
of his daily pieces is concerned with 
some human drama he has found be- 
hind a labor issue. It is readable, in- 
teresting copy, though sometimes verg- 
ing on the maudlin, as Kempton will 
be the first to admit. Because his 
affinity has earned him the friendship 
6f some important labor leaders, he is 
occasionally able to break important 
labor news in his column before any 
other reporter has it. 

Riesel’s column is bought by the 
Mirror from the Post-Hall Syndicate, 
which also sells it to over 150 other 
papers from coast to coast. In some 
cities the only coverage that labor 
news gets—beyond the big national 
stories that come from the wire serv- 
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VICTOR RIESEL has syndicated labor 


column. 


ices—is through Riesel’s column. It 
started originally in the New York 
Post, which began offering it to other 
papers as a counter to what Westbrook 
Pegler was then writing about unions. 
It has changed considerably since then, 
and three years ago the Post dropped 
Riesel for Kempton. Since then Riesel 
has turned more and more to the “ex- 
pose” story and is today bracketed with 
Pegler by the Post and by some unions. 

Pegler himself does not write labor 
so often as he did in the past. His 
column appears in the New York 
Journal-American and hundreds _ of 
other newspapers. He has left his mark 
on the field, however, by demonstrat- 
ing to many editors that there is con- 
siderable reader interest in union cor- 
ruption. His prose stvle, which fre- 
quently gets as close to being scato- 
logical as a newspaper can print, plus 
his crusading spirit, makes him just 
the opposite of Stark. 
¢ Venality Charge—Pegler earned the 
abiding enmity of other labor reporters 
in 1942 when he published a column 
calling newspapermen on the labor 
beat stupid and venal. He charged 
that they were covering up for crim- 
inal elements in the union movement 
and made no bones about suggesting 
that at least some reporters were on 
anion payrolls. 

This brought a retort from Edwin 
Lahey in the Chicago News, who was 
then that paper’s eminent labor re- 
porter. Lahey flatly called Pegler a 
liar, told why, and defended the in- 
tegrity of the men who cover the labor 
beat. Either because of the effective- 
ness of Lahey’s reply or for some other 
reason, Pegler has not returned to the 
subject. 


IV. Detroit Coverage 

After New York, Detroit ranks high- 
est as a labor news center. It is the 
home of the pattern-setting auto in- 
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you can’t afford to sell 
out of this price range... 


The Defense Housing Act of 1951 Benefits 
Builders in the $7,000 to $12,000 Price Range ! 


GUNNISON HOMES, Inc. also benefits builders in this bracket 
+ « » manufacturing high quality homes to sell at a moderate 
cost! GUNNISON HOMES are of a quality found only in higher 
priced homes—yet are designed to sell to the mass market! 
Gunnison offers a wide variety of models, floor plans and 
elevations! Investigate the possibility of including 
GUNNISON HOMES in your building program! For more 
complete information, write Dept. W30, GUNNISON HOMES, Inc. 
New Albany, Indiana. 








THE PRESS ROOM, usually provided for reporters at every newsworthy labor meeting. 
Above, at extreme left (with cigarette), is Jack Turcott of the New York Daily News. 
Sitting next to' him and writing his own—very different—story is George Morris, labor 


reporter for the Communist Daily Worker. 


dustry and the headline-happy United 
Auto Workers Union. 

Each of the three newspapers in 
Detroit has a specialist assigned to 
the labor beat. They are: Asher Lauren 
of the News; Jack Crellin of the Times; 
and Earl Wegmann of the Free Press. 
Crellin and Wegmann are themselves 
members of CIO’s Newspaper Guild, 
but are not considered biased on that 
account by the auto companies. Lauren 
has the reputation of being the most 
business-minded of the three. 

The Motor City papers have all had 
a policy of giving a big play to labor 
news since the big strikes of the 1930’s. 
‘Today their primary interest is in local 
labor news, and national developments 
get comparatively little space. Lauren 
took a punch from an irate Detroit 
delegate at the last CIO convention, and 
a Chrysler executive once tried to get 
another labor reporter fired or at least 
disciplined. But despite the fierce 
emotions Detroit can focus on a big 
labor dispute, it is generally conceded 
that its newspaper reporting, if not dis- 
tinguished, is fair and honest. 

CHICAGO. Each of the four Chicago 
newspapers has a_ reporter assigned 
regularly to the labor beat. At the 
Tribune this is George Hartmann; at 
the Daily News, Robert Lewin; at the 
Sun-Times, James Peneff; and at the 
Herald-American, Meyer Zolotareff. 
Peneff is a CIO Guildsman, Zolotareft 
is a member of an AFL press union. 

The Sun-Times has a reputation for 
being pro-labor, the Tribune for being 
pro-employer. Both Hartmann and 
Lewin are men of national standing 
who will be assigned to big labor stories 
outside of Chicago. Although most 
labor people are actively hostile to the 
Tribune, it is a measure of Hartmann’s 
own standing that he is not discrimi- 
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nated against by union news sources. 

Lewin has helped develop the News’ 
special type of objective coverage, and, 
although he rarely injects his own in- 
terpretations, he is considered one of 
the -more knowledgeable reporters in 
the field. 

PHILADELPHIA. Both the Inquirer 
and the Evening Bulletin cover labor 
extensively, and each has a specialist on 
the assignment. The Inquirer’s man is 
William Messing, who is well known 
in the labor movement because of his 
own active role in the Guild. His 
editors maintain, however, that his re- 
porting has never been affected by his 
own commitments. They say that for 
every complaint that has been made 
against him by management thev have 
had a complaint by labor. 

George Staab is the labor reporter for 
the Evening Bulletin. The Bulletin 
makes it a “must” that labor news be 
covered in an exclusively factual way in 
its news columns. 

The Daily News has no labor tre- 
porter; it does little with labor news. 

LOS ANGELES. The covering of la- 
ber news in Los Angeles still suffers 
from the 1910 dynamiting of the Los 
Angeles Times building in which 20 
employees were killed. That tragedy 
was an incident in a bitter strike in 
which the Times took a vigorous anti- 
union position. ‘Today the Times 
makes impartial labor coverage a key- 
stone of its editorial policv and has 
had Joseph Park covering its labor beat 
for 27 years. The result is that the 
Times has the best local reputation in 
labor circles for fair reporting. It has 
had to take some brickbats from in- 
dustry, which has charged that it has 
shifted its traditional position and has 
“gone over to the enemy.” 

The Daily News is known as the 


area’s pro-labor paper. Emest Brashear 
is its full-time reporter. Significantly, 
the News gets criticized more than the 
Times by labor mien because its edi- 
torial policy makes them expect more 
sympathetic treatment in its news col- 
umns. Brashear comes out of the in- 
dustrial relations department of Lock- 
heed Aircraft and is one of the few 
reporters who has an academic back- 
ground in the labor field. 

The Examiner splits its labor cover- 
age between Jack Stevens and Jack 
Massard. As a Hearst paper its interest 
is primarily in labor stories having a 
Communist angle. The Herald Ex- 
press, Hearst’s afternoon paper, follows 
the same pattern with reporters Fred 
Weigel and Bevo Means. 

CLEVELAND. Labor news is given 
a large plav by the three Cleveland 
newspapers. Each has a special reporter 
assigned to the beat. These are: An- 
thony Disantis at the Plain Dealer; Rob- 
ert Kehoe at the News; and Anthony 
Mazzolini at the Press. All three are 
members ‘of the Guild. 

Disantis, by energetic cultivation of 
news sources, has occasionally been 
able to score a beat on some labor de- 
velopment of national importance. In 
addition to reporting, he sometimes 
writes interpretive columns. 

Competition for labor stories in 
Cleveland is keen, with all three papers 
taking pride in their coverage. Mazzo- 
lini, as is the Press itself, is considered 
more sympathetic to the local labor 
movement than the others. 

ST. LOUIS. Neither the Post-Dis- 
patch nor the Globe-Democrat has re- 
porters regularly assigned to labor. In 
Spencer McCulloch, the Post-Dispatch 
has, however, a national reporter with 
considerable standing in the field. Me- 
Culloch works out of St. Louis, but 
covers national stories—-among them 
major labor developments. The Post- 
Dispatch had a local labor specialist, 
but it was charged that he became too 
involved in intra-union disputes and 
began to show a noticeable bias. When 
he left, the position was not filled. 

Both the St. Louis newspapers some- 
times receive heated complaints about 
their handling of strike stories. Upon 
analysis, however, these rarely prove to 
be due to bias. The usual explanation 
is that the reporter, being a general 
assignment man, is not equipped to 
find his way among controversial issues. 

BOSTON. Only three newspapers in 
Boston have regularly assigned labor 
reporters. On the Post there is James 
Leonard; on the Herald, Robert Gar- 
land; and on the Christian ‘Science 
Monitor, Frederick Carre The Monitor 
has earned a national reputation for 
its careful, interpretive reporting of 
labor. Carr has been at it for 15 vears 
and was formerly head of the Monitor's 
Chicago bureau. The Monitor does not 
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" Gee, Billy, Lookit That Jam-up! 


As winter approaches, traffic congestion gets 
more hazardous. That’s why so many thousands 
of cars, trucks and buses are being provided right 
now with the extra safety and performance of 
RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN BRAKE LININGS, CLUTCH 
FACINGS, BRAKE BLOCKS, and AUTOMATIC TRANS- 
MISSION FRICTION MATERIALS. Automotive manu- 
facturers, fleet operators, repairmen, dealers and 
car owners know from long experience that R/M 
leaves nothing to chance in providing modern 
vehicles with quick, smooth starts—safe, sure, 
quiet stops. R/M, the world’s leading supplier of 
STOP-AND-Go friction materials, is also recognized 


for its top-quality fan belts, radiator hose, and 
other automotive rubber products. 

But R/M’s specialized asbestos and rubber pro- 
duction is by no means limited to the automotive 
field. Almost every industry, indeed almost every 
individual, is served by something RAyYBEsTOS- 
MANHATTAN makes in its four great plants and 
laboratories. R/M versatility of products includes 
industrial belting and hose, abrasive wheels, as- 
bestos textiles, mechanical packings. For any in- 
dustrial or automotive need requiring asbestos or 
rubber, consult an R/M representative. Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 
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» RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Hose - Mechanical Rubber Products - Rubber Covered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles 
Packings * Powdered Metal Products » Abrasive and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


- Raybesles ... Condoy- mannatran ... Grey-Rock 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. - Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. - General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. - Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 
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ENGINEER... 
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Dy, 
DRAVO HEATERS 
Make Heat where 
it’s Used! 


Dravo Counterflo Heaters, ideal for indus- 
terial and commercial heating of large 
} open spaces, require no duct work. 

These heaters are direct-fired . . . they 
have a minimum effective air-throw of 

150 feet... can heat an area from 4,000 
“to 20,000 square feet . . . provide heat 

where it’s needed at the working level... 

reduce roof heat losses ... burn gas or 
oil and are easily converted . . . have 
+ automatic controls ... have a minimum 
) efficiency of 80% .. . are easily installed 

-.. require minimum of maintenance... 

offer years of satisfactory service! 

Dravo Heaters can solve plenty of your 
| plant heating problems. For instance— 


os READ WHAT THIS PLANT 
=’ ENGINEER HAS TO SAY: 


“We were losing money on 
the operation of our boiler 
plant which supplied heat, 
light, power and compressed 
air to our diesel repair shops. 
After careful study, we replaced the boiler 
‘pliant with other means of supplying 
’ these utilities. 
| “For heating, we chose DRAVO Heaters 
* because of their low initial cost and for 
their efficiency and economy of operation. 
’ In the first year we saved $159,000!” 





WANT TO 
KNOW MORE? 


Write today for a com- 
plete report on how 
— commana, 200 
enefit by using Dravo 
Counterflo Heaters. 
Ask for Bulletin No. 

OM-523. 
APPROVED BY 





CORPORATION 
Heating Department, Dravo Building 
Fifth & Liberty Avenues, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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hesitate to take a position of its own 
in its stories, but so high is the paper’s 
standing that it rarely draws criticism 
from unions or management. 

Leonard on the Post has been on the 
labor beat for five years and writes a 
Sunday column. In general, he is re- 
garded by management as somewhat 
anti-employer. In recent months, how- 
ever, the union people have been after 
him because they consider him anti- 
labor on the issue of unemployment 
compensation, which has been before 
the Massachusetts legislature. Garland 
on the Herald has been on the labor 
beat only a year. He is a Guild mem- 
ber and has taken his job seriously 
enough to attend Harvard seminars. 

SAN FRANCISCO. The four San 
Francisco dailies have regular labor re- 
porters. Only on the Chronicle and 
the Examiner, however, does this mean 
that they cover labor exclusively. The 
men on the News and the Call-Bulle- 
tin devote the largest part of their time 
to labor, but handle other assignments 
when the labor beat is quiet. 

The reporters are: Peter Trimble on 
the Chronicle; Ray Christianson on 
the Examiner; Emest Raplev on the 
_ News; David Jones on the Call-Bulletin. 

Although labor news, both local and 
national, gets a big play in San Fran- 
cisco, reporting is considered dry and 
colorless—as all papers lean over back- 
ward to keep their stories as noncontro- 
versial as possible. 

Three years ago Jones was the object 
of a physical attack by a member of 
the executive board of Harry Bridges’ 
Longshoremen’s Union. He had writ- 
ten a story disclosing a split in the San 
Francisco CIO council between the 
Bridges-dominated left-wing and op- 
posing right-wing elements. 

The Guild, of which Jones is a mem- 
ber, went to bat for Jones, demanding 
and receiving a grudging apology from 
Bridges’ union. The incident by now 
has been charged up to overheated tem- 
per and experience, and Jones has as 
much contact with the Bridges organiza- 
tion as anv other local reporter. 

PITTSBURGH. Each of the three 
Pittsburgh dailies has a man working 
exclusively on labor. They are William 
Jacobs on the Press, Charles Allard on 
the Post-Gazette, and George Schradle 
on the Sun-Telegram. All are seasoned 
hands. Because Pittsburgh is occasion- 
ally a source for a national labor devel- 
opment, the Pittsburgh reporters some- 
times can break a story of countrywide 
significance. 

Between the pull of big unions and 
big employers, the Pittsburgh papers 
follow a determined policy a objective 
and fulsome coverage. The Press claims 
to give more space to labor news than 
any newspaper except the New York 
Times. Jacobs, who is nationally known 
as a labor analyst, recently had an eight- 


BOB LEWIN, labor reporter for the 
Chicago Daily News. 


part series in the Press on how bad labor 
relations in Pittsburgh are, why, and 
what might be done about it. Efforts of 
this sort, above and beyond routine re- 
porting, are a characteristic of labor 
coverage in Pittsburgh. 

MILWAUKEE. Both the Journal 
and the Sentinel have men who get 
labor assignments, but are not exclu- 
sively working the labor beat. At the 
Journal this is Sam Sherman, at the Sen- 
tinel, Robert Riordan. 

Riordan, an FBI agent before the 
war, is currently president of the Mil- 
waukee chapter of the Guild. He uses 
his FBI training to uncover special types 
of stories. He did a distinguished job, 
for example, on Communist control of 
the local union at Allis-Chalmers. 

Sherman frankly acknowledges his 
“slight lean” toward labor’s side. He 
says he developed this “just as a busi- 
ness news editor tends to take industry’s 
side against labor and government.” 

Milwaukee reporters complain, a little 
more vociferously than most perhaps, 
about a hazard familiar to all reporters 
of labor. In a controversial situation 
they usually have no trouble whatsoever 
in getting the story from the union. 
The employer, however, will contribute 
nothing more than “no comment.” 
When the story appears, the employer 
makes a heated complaint about the 
report’s being “all from the union’s 
viewpoint.” 

HOUSTON. Of the three Hous- 
ton papers only the Chronicle has a re- 
porter assigned to labor. Both the Post 
and the Press cover with their city desk 
pool. The Chronicle’s labor man is 
Thomas Lister, who has been on the 
labor run for nine years and is not a 
member of the Guild. 

In 1946 when the Hughes Too] Com- 
pany was struck by the CIO and the 
Chronicle published daily stories of the 
situation at the plant, Lister received 
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an irate telephone call from the local 
union protesting his “pro-management 
slant” and threatening to picket the 
Chronicle office. The call was received 
at the same time that the editor was 
being visited by two Hughes Tool ex- 
ecutives, protesting ‘‘pro-labor’’ stories. 

BUFFALO. The Courier-Express and 
the News cover labor in sharply con- 
trasting ways. The C-E’s financial and 
industrial editor, Andrew O'Keefe, han- 
dles whatever local labor news the paper 
carries. Labor circles have asked how 
fair a financial editor can be in dealing 
with a labor story. The issue, however, 
has never become sharp because the C-E 
really does very little with labor news. 

I'he News, on the other hand, does a 
great deal. Its local labor reporter is 
Herbert Crispell. ‘To big national stories 
it dispatches Ernie Gross, who is known 
both in and out of Buffalo for his savvy 
labor reporting. Despite its coverage in 
depth, the News enjoys a high reputa- 
tion with both management and unions. 

The News coverage of a fairly routine 
story in 1947 illustrates how labor re- 
porting can sometimes have a practical 
impact on events. The Westinghouse 
plant in Buffalo was caught in a cross- 
fire of competing organizing efforts. 
Three unions were working on West- 
inghouse employees, and the company 
found the going very rough. In the 
course of writing the news, Gross asked 
the CIO steel union why it wasn’t ask- 
ing for an NLRB election to settle the 
question of jurisdiction. The union did 
not want to appear to lack confidence 
in its majority; it told Gross that it was 
perfectly willing to go to an election, 
but that the other unions and the com- 
pany were not. Gross took the state- 
ment to the UE and the Machinists 
union, the two others involved, and 
asked for their comments. Neither 
wanted to appear unwilling, so both 
claimed they were for an election. Gross 
then called Westinghouse. The com- 
pany, of course, jumped at the chance 
to get the jurisdictional wrangle peace- 
fully settled. The story in the News 
the next day was able to say that all 
patties involved would join in a petition 
for a ballot. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL. The 
Minneapolis Tribune and the Star each 
has a labor reporter. They are, respec- 
tively, Samuel Romer and Edward 
Schaeffer. The two papers in St. Paul, 
the Pioneer Press and the Dispatch, 
are under single ownership and use 
the same man, Ken Krouse. 

Krouse recently has been transferred 
to the Washington bureau, however, 
and a replacement for him has not yet 
been hired. 

Romer, considered by his executive 
editor to be one of the outstanding 
labor reporters in the country, has a 
background in the labor movement. 
He was previously a staff member of the 
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Ui PACIFIC PORT OF 
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For manufacturing, processing, pack- 
ing, distribution and warehousing... 
more and more large concerns are 
realizing the many advantages the 
Portland area offers. Approximately 
one thousand acres in various size 
tracts — served by Union Pacific— 
are adaptable to industrial and 
commercial purposes. 


Low-cost power is generated by the 
mighty Columbia River. There’s an 
abundant supply of pure water. 


Grand Coulee Dam 
SEATTLE 


TACOMA 
LONGVIEW 
PORTLAND 


Union Pacific provides excellent rail 
transportation for shippers and trav- 
elers. Skilled workers are available. 
The year-round climate is pleas- 
antly mild. 

Concerns who have established loca- 
tions in the Portland area represent 
a cross section of American industry. 
Among them are manufacturers of 
containers, electric appliances, build- 
ing materials, etc.... also food 
processors and millers. 
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Choice sites on Union Pacific trackage are also available at other 
Northwest points such as Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Yakima, 
Walla Walla and Longview, Washington. 


System-wide, Union Pacific’s industrial plant opportunities in- 
clude sites in these twelve states: CALIFORNIA, COLORADO, 
IDAHO, IOWA, KANSAS, MONTANA, NEBRASKA, NEVADA, ORE- 
GON, UTAH, WASHINGTON and WYOMING. 


For detailed, confidential information please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 176 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
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Stainless Clad Steel 


Now you can give your products 
and equipment corrosion resistance 
where corrosion resistance is needed, 
with minimum consumption of criti- 
cally short materials. PERMACLAD 
Stainless Clad Steel makes this pos- 
sible. It is stainless steel (usually 10% 
or 20% but can be varied) inseparably 
welded to mild carbon steel. PE RMA. 
CLAD has the surface characteristics 
of stainless and the formability of 
carbon steel. 
WHER —— 


It will pay you to get complete in- 
formation about PERMACLAD 

and learn how your products [x2] 
can be improved at low cost. f 
Write today for information 

and a copy of PERMACLAD 

folder DD. 


For Better Products At Low Cost 
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International Ladies Garment Workers’ 
Union, handling public relations. His 
labor contacts are extensive. 

The Minneapolis papers make a con- 
scious attempt to give labor the same 
kind of specialized handling they give 
politics, science, and educational de- 
velopments. Their interest is far from 
local. A few years ago the Tribune sent 
a reporter through the South to write 
on what the CIO was doing to organize 
below the Mason-Dixon Line. 

The editorial attitude of the St. Paul 
papers is unusual. Their labor reporter 
covers not only the national conven- 
tions of the CIO and AFL, but is sent 
to national meetings of the NAM. 
Labor coverage in the Twin Cities is 
reckoned considerably above the na- 


; tional average. 


CINCINNATI: All three major 
dailies in Cincinnati have labor re- 
porters. The city is an important labor 
news town. Five unions have _inter- 
national headquarters there, and it is 
the home of Jack Kroll, head of CIO’s 
Political Action Committee, George 
Harrison, Charles E. Wilson’s chief 
labor aide in the DPA, and Sen. Taft. 

The three labor reporters are: Joseph 
Green on the Enquirer, Paul Welch on 
the Post, and Joe Kolling on the ‘Times- 
Star. Kolling has an industrial back- 
ground. He spent 12 years in publicity 
and advertising with the Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric Co. 

The Cincinnati papers offer little in- 
terpretation. It is almost all straight 
reporting, with sometimes flatly con- 
tradictory statements of fact bristling 
through the same story. This results 
from a conscious effort to give neither 
party to a labor dispute an opportunity 
to quote the newspaper as authority for 
a triumph. 

On the contrasting willingness of 
labor and industry spokesmen to talk 
about a dispute, one Cincinnati reporter 
estimates that “80% of labor is willing 
to give you 70% of the total informa- 
tion vou need for a story; 60% of man- 
agement will give you about 40%.” 

SEATTLE: The Post Intelligencer 
las Don Page as its labor reporter; the 
Times has Paul Staples. 

Staples has an excellent reputation 
with both labor and management. He 
has pretty much of a free line to write 
background and interpretations into his 
stories. On strike stories, however, both 
the Times and the PI are leery about 
getting very far from noncontroversial 
facts. This makes for superficial cover- 
age; the handling of the last Boeing Air- 
craft strike suffered on this account. A 
private survey showed that many people 
in the city who had read the news- 
papers had no idea of what the basic 
issues were; they knew only a few of the 
subsidiary details that the newspapers 
carried. 

NEWARK: The Evening News has 
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BILL JACOBS of the Pittsburgh Press. 


two labor reporters, Harry Burke and 
Damon Stetson, both of whom may be 
tapped for other assignments, but who 
have no other regular beat. 

Burke, a former police reporter, has 
had long experience with AFL coverage 
and has many friends in the federa- 
tion. Stetson, who takes a more aca- 
demic approach to labor, specializes in 
CIO and independent unions—and in 
covering the Communists. 

The News is particularly interested in 
local and New Jersey labor news—but 
that takes in a lot of ground, since city 
and state run heavily to small and 
widely diversified industries. Because of 
that, the News frequently sends one of 
its labor men to national union conven- 
tions and otherwise has them keep 
close tabs on unions elsewhere. 

Unions consider the News “gener- 
ally fair” to labor, although they oc- 
casionally complain about a “‘wrong” 
position in editorials or about minor 
points. In part behind the “fair’’ rating 
is the fact that three to four times as 
many labor stories originate with unions 
as with management or industry groups. 

The Star-Ledger gives more spotty 
coverage to labor, playing important 
developments, but not digging for rou- 
tine news. It has no regular labor re- 
porters, but uses any one of a number 
of all-around men. 

DALLAS: The morning News has 
Mrs. Dorothea McGraph, one of the 
few women who specialize in labor 
reporting. The Daily Times, the other 
Dallas paper, also has a labor specialist, 
Leonard Kinsey. Their labor coverage 
is frequently criticized by unions. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Newspapers in In- 
dianapolis do not have reporters as- 
signed regularly to labor. They rely 
instead on men regarded as experts 
because they have covered labor stories 
in the past or have been connected in 
some way with unions. The News uses 
Louis Hiner; The Star, Lester Hunt 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY* COPYRIGHT 1951+ GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


42° below... eleven miles to go 


It was Captain Robert Falcon Scott’s last expedition. Two months before, he 
and his then four companions had been at the South Pole—now there were 
but two and Scott. 

Step by step for some 700 miles they dragged the heavy sledge with its 
precious geological specimens and meager cargo of food. Just eleven miles 
from safety, their last campsite was found eight months later. At Scott's 
side was his meticulously kept journal with its matter-of-fact entries detailing 
an extraordinary story of fortitude and 
courage. “We shall stick it out to 
the end—but the end cannot be far.” 

Exploration in the laboratories of 
American industry is far less dramatic 
but of vital importance to the users 
of industry’s products. In our own 
Gilbert laboratories, such important 


discoveries in paper manufacturing 
have been made as the first combined i 
cotton fibre and sulphite bond SGarBertr 
paper... the first tub-sized, air- 
dried bond paper ... and the first cockle PAPER COMPANY 
finish bond paper. ‘ 

A recent development is the new 
Gilbert envelope bond that answered 
the need for a cotton fibre envelope 
paper with high opacity, 
printability, and above all, 
permanent sealing. 

Let your printer, lithographer, 
or engraver tell you more about 
Gilbert Quality Papers. 

BOND * ONIONSKIN * LEDGER 
INDEX BRISTOL * MANUSCRIPT COVER * VELLUM * SAFETY 


REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 
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A good letter is always better- written on a Gilbert Bond 
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Proportioning Pumps have been widely used the 

world over, since 1870. These pumps are equipped with 
BOSTON Reductor speed reduction units for three good reasons: 


1. Their users confidently expect years of precise, 
dependable performance. The quality of BOSTON Gear 
Power Transmission Equipment and Parts is universally 
known and relied upon — the result of rigid control of 
materials and workmanship to assure standardized 

stock items that are completely interchangeable. 


2. BOSTON Gear standardized, stock items cost 
far less to replace than special, made-to-order, hard-to-match, 
hard-to-get parts. 


3. BOSTON Gear components are procurable from nearby stock. 
Eighty authorized Boston Gear Distributors maintain 
standardized stocks at factory prices 
— every item of guaranteed accuracy 


yrdiZ4 and interchangeability. 
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(one-time AFL Teamsters publicity 
chief) and Joseph Shepherd (a top man 
in the Indianapolis Guild); The ‘Times, 
Irving Liebowitz. 

Hiner isn’t a Guild man; he’s known 
as a progressive Republican. ‘The others 
are generally regarded as_pro-labor; 
Shepherd is considered more friendly 
toward CIO than AFL. All are good 
reporters. Labor and management agree 
they write their stories straight. 

DENVER: The Post and The Rocky 
Mountain News combine their labor 
beats with several others. The Post 
assigns labor stories to Thor Severson, 
a Guild member who limits his union 
activities to avoid any charge of bias. 
The News covers labor through George 
Kelly, a former Guild  officcholder. 
Both Severson and Kelly are locally con- 
sidered to be well qualified and honest 
in what they write. 

The Post gives moderate space to 
labor matters. The News (Scripps- 
Howard) gives them scant coverage un- 
less something big is going on. 

Denver is the home of the left-wing 
Mine. Mill & Smelter Workers, which 
complains of “a rough ride” from 
local »®ners, and the right-wing CIO 
Oil Workers, which says the local 
papers are “generally speaking, fair to 
us. 

PORTLAND: The Oregonian and 
The Oregon Journal have reporters de- 
votinz from two-thirds to full time to 
the labor beat. Both the Oregonian’s 
Fred Tavlor and the Journal's Walt 
Mattila are Guild members. Both have 
six or more vears of labor experience. 
And both have reputations for objec- 
tivitv. 

Oregonian and Journal give modcrate 
labor coverage, but it’s more than 
routine. For instance, telegraph desks 
of both papers turn national  storics 
from.the press services over to Tavlor 
and Mattila; if there’s a local angle 
to be exploited, they do it. If not, the 
story runs with AP or UP credit. 

Relations of the two papers with 
Portland unions are better than aver- 
age. Laborites think the papers are 
giving them a fairly even break. The 
Oregonian, in particular, has that repu- 
tation; it got prestige with labor when 
it refused to back down from 2 'bor 
story that prompted a large department 
store to withdraw its ads. 

LOUISVILLE: The Times and the 
Courier-Journal do not have full-time 
labor reporters, but have renorters who 
specialize on labor. Don Freeman of 
the Courier-Journal and Fd O'Neil of 
the Times are seasoned hands with 
middle-of-the-road ideas about unions. 
They are widely acquainted with local 
labor and management people and get 
reasonable cooperation from them. 
Both are considered objective reporters. 
Neither belongs to the Guild. 

Both Times and Courier-Journal have 
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it is for the buyer, wasn’t always so convenient for eee . 
the seller. ; : VES yi \ 


Packaging film that would rip and tear when rough- 
handled by choosy customers boosted selling costs. If a 
film was tough enough to stand the gaff, it wasn’t trans- 
parent enough to display the needed rich red meat appeal. 


Then PLIOFILM entered the picture. Goodyear’s famous 
moistureproof film appeared in a new form that added 
to the usual PLIOFILM advantages an unusual toughness 
that is ideally suited to meat packaging. Soft and pliable, 
PLIOFILM conforms to the shape of the meat, without 
wrinkling, makes an attractive window-clear package. 


See Pe ea an alee hints 2 
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This new type of PLIOFILM is so strong and puncture- 
resistant, it virtually eliminates rewraps and double 
wraps. Its yield is greater than conventional films, making 
it far more economical to use. And by barring moisture 
gain or loss, it keeps meat fresh and appetizing far longer. 


Bie aan 
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The PLIOFILM positive heat-seal eliminates messy leaking 
packages—decreases wrapping cost and customer com- 
plaints. 


What. can PLIOFILM do for you? Listen to this: 


Set 


oR 


or ees Ea icee LPI P ai DOR TET Hi POET 


PLIOFILM is air-, moisture-, liquid-proof—keeps wanted 
moisture in, unwanted moisture out. It has dimensional 
stability, doesn’t pucker or shrink. And its transparency 
lends gleaming sales appeal to any package. 


PLIOFILM is adaptable to all types of machine packaging. 
It also heat-seals readily with hand tools in packaging at 
store level. 

Want to hear more? Fill out the coupon below and we’ll 
mail you—free of charge—a copy of ‘‘Plain Facts About 
Pliofilm’’—a booklet that tells you all you want to know 
about this moistureproof, transparent film. 


Pliofilm, a rubber hydrochioride— T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Akron, Ohio 3-WAY PROTECTION 
; AGAINST AIR, 

@eeeeeseeaoeee@1eseeeaesoeeee6eéeee @ 
MOISTURE, 


GOODYEAR, PLIOFILM DEPT., AKRON’ 16, OHIO 
LIQUIDS 


Please send me free copy of “Plain Facts About Pliofilm” 


Name 


ie GOODSYEAR 
Kaidies PACKAGING FILM 


City and State. 

















a policy of devoting as much space to 
labor’s side as to management's. 

ATLANTA. The Constitution has 
no regular labor beat; most labor news 
is covered in a “Busy Georgia’ de- 
partment conducted by three reporters, 
and is factual but scant. The Atlanta 
Journal has a labor editor, Charles D. 
Pou, on the beat full time for two 
years. He has no particular background 
in labor and isn’t a Guild member. 
He has the respect of both management 
and union spokesmen. 

Pi , The Journal judges each labor story 
BEFORE VIEW on its merits. There appears to be no 

: attempt to “slant” the news in any 
THESE “before” and “aftor” | fe ge’ * ira 
jdietindeaiien an dina: TOLEDO: Both The Blade and The 
stead Velve Menefectwing | - 8 Times give labor news a big play. In 
abatiatabanmamasenn particular, they shoot the works when 
effective use of PC Glass | ‘ oe a major issue is involved in a_ local 
Blocks in replacing old, : Se story. Both papers have specialized 
reporters. 

Ray Jankowski, for the Blade, is gen- 
erally objective. At times when Blade 
policy requires it, he can take a critical 
view of labor. 

Charles Gilmore, special writer for 
the Times, covers labor along with 
other assignments. A Nieman Fellow 
and a World War II naval officer, he’s 


j a inclined ive labor a break whe 
Replacing outworn sash with PC Glass Blocks ee 
‘4 regarded as pro-labor. 
# 





sash. 


feu eee 





Both Jankowski and Gilmore are 
Guild members. 


KA ; P / AKRON: Akron’s only newspaper, 
° j } A the Beacon Journal, has had Clyde 
4 youd Mann on the labor assignment for six 


vears. He is a Guild member, but has 
coe had in general the confidence of man- 
* In buildings, plants and factories of all kinds, replacing old, unsightly and in- agement. The only major management 
efficient sash with modern, handsome PC Glass Blocks does away with periodic criticism is that he writes too much 
and costly painting and puttying. There is no metal or wood sash to rust, corrode about labor. 


This, however, is Beacon Journal 


or decay. They rarely require repairs or replacements. They reduce heating and ; : : ; 
policy. It believes it has a union-con- 


air-conditioning costs, because they have more than twice the insulating value ; ; Stig" 

of ordinary single-glazed windows. They admit adequate natural daylighting re a we _ an 
over wide working areas, assuring more comfortable conditions for workers and nee : 7c —— sdf Phen, : 
: Z cs ‘ ae ubber Workers Union. Although pri- 
improvement in production. And PC Glass Blocks do not entail any critical de- marily interested in local news, the 
fense materials, so that your construction need not be delayed. For complete in- BJ will give considerable space to any 
formation on what PC Glass Blocks can do for you, fill in and return the coupon. development that can affect the rubber 
workers or their union. 

BIRMINGHAM: The News has a 
trary rg hey no reporter, Robert Kincey, assigned regu- 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. larly to labor news. The Post-Herald, 

Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of sublished by Scripps-Howard, uses any 
eS ee ee ee Se of three ba a all sincere, but 
lacking in labor background. 

Kincey has covered labor for 18 years. 
His big difficulty is that he’s saddled 
with a dual job: He is also industrial 
PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION editor. To keep on friendly terms with 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. both industry and unions, he avoids 
controversial matters. When it’s neces- 


sary to write of disputes, he tries hard 

F [ A S S B I (] a 4 S to be objective—and usually is. 
Both Post-Herald and News give 
ie : teri tuctairnig only moderate piay to labor news, un- 
CA less it’s local. Then they play it for all 


ee ‘ : it’s worth in the highly industrial area. 
_ Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast; ' ‘ 
* Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada; and by leading distributors of building materials everywhere. PROVIDENCE: One reporter, John 
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DEPENDABILITY IS THE KEYSTONE 


The products of America are of no value unless they are moved. That’s the job for the freight train. 
From the industrial mid-West at Cincinnati and Columbus, across the mountains and down to 
the great Port of Norfolk on the Atlantic coast, and to the North and South, the time freights 
of the Norfolk and Western Railway are moving the products of the land 
every hour of every day and night, in all kinds of weather. 
The keystone of N. & W. freight service is summed up in one word . . . dependability. For this railroad’s 
time freights operate on schedules that are under constant study, that are carefully planned and 
rigidly enforced. Their’s is habitual “on time’ performance. 
And, to imsure continuously better service, the 
Norfolk and Western consistently plows back 
a large part of its earnings into the transportation 
plant. Since World War II, the railroad 
has spent and authorized $163,500,000 for 
new equipment and other improvements all 
over the railway. When you specify Norfolk 
and Western for your freight, you get 
dependability. That's why — You're 


RIGHT, when you say “N. & W.”! 


The strategic location of the N.& W., is 
a bositive value for shippers. 


Zhe DEPENDABLE Mesfolhe acd. Weslorse. Ratlway 
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J&L... masor prooucer of COLD ROLLED SHEETS 


_... keeps pace with industry's expanding needs 


Color photograph by Art d‘Arazien 


The big coils and lifts of cold rolled steel you see in torpedoes, and many other items for the military. Auto 
the photo are moving from the production lines of one and appliance makers draw, form, weld, paint, and 
of Jones & Laughlin’s modern rolling mills. enamel still more cold rolled sheets. From these produc- 

This vital steel is on way to J&L customers, the tion lines flow automobiles, refrigerators, kitchen stoves, 
fabricators, who mal he weapons to protect us against washers, kitchen cabinets, freezers, water heaters and 
aggression and provide the useful products for the com- countless other timesaving appliances common to the 
forts and conveniences of modern living. American hore. 

The demand for wide flat sheets of cold rolled steel By the end of next year J&L expects to increase its 
has grown tremend y in recent years. A few examples steel ingot capacity 3207, which will mean an additional 
of the products in which these sheets are used appear 1,560,000 tons of steel annually. It is J&L’s job as a 
in the sketches below basic producer of steel to keep pace with industry’s 

Cold rolled sheets are used in the manufacture of expanding needs . . . to help keep production at peak 


trucks, jeeps, ambulances, bazookas, guided missiles, capacity for any emergency. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA Drowings by Philips’ Studio 
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Burns, covers labor for the two Provi- 
dence dailies, both owned by the’same 
company. He’s not a Guild member 
and has never belonged to any union, 
but he is well liked in labor circles and 
knows many union leaders personally. 
They consider him fair and to be trusted 
in “off the record” discussions. The 
result is some knowledgeable reporting. 

Burns frequently covers AFL and 
CIO conventions and national meetings 
of unions particularly strong in the 
Providence area. Last summer he cov- 
ered textile disorders in North Carolina 
and a mill closing in Connecticut. He 
also is encouraged to follow up on press 
service stories extensively—and often 
quite expensively — by long-distance 
telephone. 

The papers’ policy on labor news is 
to “give it good coverage, have a good 
man to do the job, and give it the play 
the individual story deserves.” Both 
management and unions regard the 
policy as fair. 

BRIDGEPORT: Frank Rosenau 
covers labor for the Post and the Tele- 
gram, doing more straight, factual re- 
porting than interpretive writing. He 
is not a Guild member. 

Post and Telegram give moderate 
space to labor stories, using mostly local 
news. 

The Bridgeport Sunday Herald, a 
weekly state newspaper, has John E. 
Butler as labor editor. He’s a member 
of the Guild. Butler has many Con- 
necticut labor contacts, is considered 
pro-labor, and is said to have “a pipe- 
line” into union offices that supplies 
him with news breaks. 

WILMINGTON: The _Journal- 
News, Wilmington’s only daily news- 
paper, does not have a specialist on the 
labor beat. Although du Pont-owned, 
its occasional coverage of labor news 
has not evoked complaints from organ- 
ized labor. 

HONOLULU: Labor is very hot 
news in Hawaii. Only the Star-Bulletin, 
however, has a regular labor reporter. 
He is Lawrence Nakatsuka, presently 
on leave for a year at Harvard where 
he has a Nieman fellowship. A member 
of the Guild, Nakatsuka has the repu- 
tation of being a cautious and conserva- 
tive reporter. 

Honolulu’s other paper, the Adver- 
tiser, will sometimes cover a labor story 
by leaving out the union’s side entirely. 
It has no regular labor reporter. 

In 1949 a pro-management group of 
housewives who called themselves the 
“broom brigade” picketed the Star- 


A TV stage set needs lots of 
light. Yet the scene is often chang- 
ing, 

How to get flexible lighting— 
without the nuisance of portable 
spotlights on long extension 
cords? 

Trumbull’s TK FLEX-A-POWER 
is the answer—a combination 
electrical busway and trolley sys- 
tem. Lights are attached to the 
power take-off trolleys, can be 
easily moved the length of the 
TK track by a hook-stick. Light- 
ing effects follow the action, move 
in with camera for closeups, are 
quickly shifted for scene changes. 


TK trolley busway is one form 
of FLEX-A-POWER, the power dis- 
tribution system that comes in 
standardized sections, is easier to 
install than wiring and conduit, 
permits power take-offs at fre- 
quent intervals, is easily relo- 
cated to suit new requirements. 

Today, FLEX-A-POWER — in de- 
mand for defense — is not as plen- 
tiful as we’d like. But... 


It's a Trumbull product 
that’s worth waiting for 





ELECTRIC 


Bulletin because it ventured to report 
the union position in a dock strike. Dis- 
interested observers said the demonstra- 
tion resulted from the fact that the Ad- 
vertiser made its strike reports sound 
like anti-union editorials while the Star- 
Bulletin tried to keep its reporting and 
editorializing separate. 


Seaton SR MEE es white Sg ee ea 


TRUMBULL 


THE TRUMBULL ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plainville, Conn. 


en = 
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FLEX-A-POWER (bus distribution) . . . CENTR-A-POWER (control centers and switchboards) . . . 
CONTROLITE (stage and auditorium lighting switchboords) . . . circuit breakers . . . switches, etc. 
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NOISE from the tool grinder (right) comes from many sources. To quiet machines, sound specialists mask each component, .. . 


Industrial Deafness: Some Causes 
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_ York, 


Plant managers have long known, 
in a vague way, that factorv noise is 
a bad thing, that it cuts worker efh- 
ciency. Now they're beginning to get 
a more exact measure of how bad noise 
is—in terms of compensation pavinents 
to deafened workers. 
¢ Trend ilding—In the past few 
years, Claims of impaired hearing have 
begun pouring into state industrial com- 
pensation agencies, particularly in New 
Wisconsin, and California. A 
high proportion of these claims have 
been approved, and the word is getting 
around. Fearing a deluge, manufac- 
turers and insurance tompanies got to- 
gether at the National Noise Abatement 
Symposium in Chicago this month to 
hash out ways to check the trend. 

One thing they had to admit was that 
the noise level inside factories has been 
steadily rising through the vears. Ma- 
chinery is higher-powered, and it’s being 
operated at higher speeds. ‘Tool design- 
ers, striving for more horsepower per 
pound, have let the decibels pile up. 
(hat is probably an important reason 
for the recent surge of claims on im- 
paired hearing. 

Trouble is, many of these claims are 
being filed by men who are still work- 
ing full time. Insurance lawyers say that 
this isn’t the intent of the law, that 
most states define disability from oc- 
cupational disease or injury as an actual 


56 


loss in earnings or earning ability. Law- 
yers don’t argue against reimbursing an 
employee for his physiological loss, but 
they do object to appeals for workmen's 
compensation in cases where there is 
no economic loss. 

¢ What Deafness Is—Doctors, like law- 
yers, are anxious about the increase in 
deafness claims, but for different rea- 
sons. Most cases of deafness are in- 
curable; the best medical men can do 
is advise preventive measures. 

Noise deafness, says Dr. G. E. Sham- 
baugh, Jr., of Northwestern University 
Medical School, comes from damage to 
the delicate sound-receiving mechanism 
in the inner ear, the organ of Corti. 
It consists of two vibrating membranes, 
wide at one end and tapering narrow at 
the other, between which are stretched 
rows of sensory hair nerves. Low-pitch 
tones vibrate the wider portions of the 
membranes and pull on the hair cells 
at that end. Higher-pitch sounds stimu- 
late the narrow ends. The louder and 
more intense the noise, the more hair 
cells and nerve fibers are stimulated. 

Noise can permanently damage the 
organ of Corti. A very loud sound 
actually tears away the hair cells from 
the vibrating membranes. That may 
cause deafness to a particular portion 
of the tone scale. Dr. Shambaugh be- 
lieves industrial deafness consists of a 
gradual buildup of damage to the inner 


ear from prolonged exposure to noise. 
This brings excessive fatigue of the hair 
cells. 

¢ Cycles and Decibels—Noise is rap- 
idly fluctuating air pressure. Technicians 
use two yardsticks to describe it: (1) 
the frequencies or pitch measured in 
cycles per second, and (2) the intensity 
or pressure of the sound measured in 
decibels. 

The ear can hear frequencies from 
16 to 16,000 cycles per second. Normal 
speech runs from about 110 to 8,000 
c.p.s. The loudness level you're accus- 
tomed to hear in your home is about 
40 decibels. In your office the back- 
ground noise level is about 60 decibels. 
And you normally converse at 60 to 75 
decibels. Well-traficked streets and 
subways have an 85- to 95-decibel noise 
level. That’s when the ear starts to 
feel uncomfortable. 

If you’ve walked through the punch 
press or pneumatic hammer depart- 
ments of a typical plant, you’ve been 
subjected to as much as 120 decibels— 
pretty close to the pain level. At 120 
to 130 decibels your ear starts to buzz 
and tickle; in a little while it begins to 
hurt, as if someone were trying to pull 
out your eardrum with a tweezer; con- 
tinued exposure brings real pain. Ex- 
pose yourself to noise much above 130 
decibels for any length of time, and 
you're sure to permanently damage the 
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. « . thus reducing industrial deafness. 


and Cures 


hearing mechanism within your ear. 

Sound or noise enters other parts of 
the body as well as the ear, according 
to Major H. O. Parrack, chief of the 
bioacoustic unit at Wright Field’s aero- 
medical laboratory. He has found that 
high sound-vibration pressures can in- 
terfere with neuro-muscular operation. 
¢ Test Workers—There are two ways 
to reduce the incidence of deafness in 
your plant. One is to make the plant 
quieter. The other is to screen your 
workers, putting those with noise-sus- 
ceptible ears in quiet parts of the plant. 
The screening process can also be a 
kind of insurance. There are plenty 
of companies today that are paying 
claims on deafness that was not actually 
work-induced. A man may have been 
partially deaf when he came to a 
company, or he may have developed 
deafness from hereditary influences, 
nutritional deficiency, or normal aging. 

The American Academy of Opthal- 
mology & Otolaryngology recommends 
that a company go through the follow- 
ing three steps in its screening process: 

(1) Determine the noise levels in all 
parts of the plant. 

(2) Give pre-employment hearing 
tests to all workers who are to be sta- 
tioned in areas where the noise level 
is over 90 decibels, and give followup 
tests regularly every month or two. 

(3) If tests show a worker has noise- 
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American Business Leaders use WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
to improve profits and human relations 


“JUST ‘TALK” 
... but it’s packed with action 


Here is a woman singing the praises of 
her new deep-freezer. Her companion 
makes a mental note: “Look at deep- 
freezers next time downtown.” 

Over there is a man telling his friends 
the current story about the poor body- 
construction of a well-known make of 
car. His listeners take heed — and begin 
to wonder about that particular car. 

Thus run-of-the-mill talk influences 
people’s decisions. Favorable talk helps 
create sales, enhances a company’s brand 
names. Unfavorable talk discourages 
sales, tends to discredit a brand’s 
reputation. 


People Talk About You, Too 


When conversation is focused upon 
your product and your company, do 
people speak favorably? They will, pro- 
vided they possess the full facts of your 
product's advantages and your company’s 
modern policies. 

People cannot speak favorably about 
something of which they know little or 
nothing. So tell them your full story in 
print — and in detail. Then when they 
talk about you, their conversation will 
be based on facts, not guesses — on 
trustworthy information, not hearsay. 

The effective way to inform people is 
with printed selling literature. Attractive 
booklets, folders, brochures, broadsides, 


catalogs — these are the ideal media for 
telling your whole story, for illustrating 
and explaining every major and minor 
sales point with persuasion. 


Your Ally— a Good Printer 

We suggest that you talk over your 
business literature needs with your 
printer now, before you set pencil to 
paper. A good printer can help create 
more effective printed pieces if you 
think of him as a partner and bring him 
into the picture right from the start. 
Then he can save you the most in 
money, time and effort. 

A good printer will probably specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers for 
your job. He wants to deliver the maxi- 
mum in results — and he knows he can 
rely on Warren papers for uniform high 
quality and fine reproduction. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
nes. U.S. PAT. Oe 


+ * 


Warren's 


STANDARD) 


Printing Fapers 
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Production Methods 
Help You Gain 
Months of Time’ 


Costs are much lower, too 


Whenever emphasis is on speed in delivery, or 
lower costs, consider Spincraft metal fabricating. 
Of all the methods available for cold shaping flat 
or rolled sheet metals, the spinning lothe, plus 
special Spincraft forming skills, offers the fastest 
and least expensive means of getting production 
rolling. As an example, consider the ports ond 
assembly for the water sterilizer unit illustrated 
here. From a scratch start Spincraft made the 
required tools, produced the components and as- 
sembly and began delivery ten days after receipt 
of the order. Months of time were gained, thou- 
sands of dollars saved. 


Cases like this are experiences oat 
small and large runs. 
The answer you want cannot be guaranteed, but 
others have been helped so often and so well 
that Spincraft has become the 
world’s metal 


everyday 
Spincraft — on both 


largest spinning 
ond fabricating plant work- 
light gauge 
metals. Call or write. 


ing with 


Components for stain- 
less steel water ster- 
ilizer—spun, fabricated 
and assembled in rec- 
ord time at 
lowest cost. 


The function, scope, mechan- 
ics and economics of Spin- 
craft metal spinning and 
fabricating are discussed in 
this stimulating, 40-page, 
well-illustrated booklet. A 
—_ is yours for the 
asking. 


4131 W. State St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Heretofore known as 
Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co. 
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ECHO CHAMBER used by Armour Research Foundation bounces sound from wall to 
wall. Acoustical materials are tested here to find out how much they will absorb. 


ECHO-FREE room at Armour Research is deadly quiet. Fiberglas wedges covering walls, 
ceiling, and floor soak up all sound, leaving a silence that’s uncomfortable. 


susceptible ears, transfer him to a 
quieter job, or make him wear ear pro 
tectors. (This last isn’t easy; “Why?” 
is the usual reaction, ‘I can take it.’’) 

¢ Quiet the Plant—Along with tests for 
the company’s own protection, the 
company should take steps to quiet a 
plant for its workers’ protection. Any 
cost involved is bound to pay for itself 
in. higher productive efficiency. Dr. 
Howard C. Hardy, supervisor of the 
Armour Research Foundation’s acous- 
tics and vibrations section at Chicago, 
reports one Case where, after having 
quieted down its plant, a company 
showed a 9% increase in efficiency, up 
to 50% reduction in errors, near 50% 
cut in employee turnover, and 37% 
drop in absenteeism. 

¢ Specialists—Armour Research is a 
division of Illinois Institute of Tech- 


nology. It specializes in quicting ma- 
chinery and equipment. It analyzes 
a piece of machinery from a_ noise 
standpoint by first finding the noise- 
making sources and then the com- 
ponents that transmit and amplify the 
noise. ‘The diagram of the tool grinder 
(page 56) shows how the division di- 
agnoses a piece of equipment. 

It’s not always the actual noise 
source, such as an electric motor, that’s 
the offender. Sometimes the machine 
itself acts like the sound box on a 
violin, amplifying the motor noise. In 
such cases the quicting job can be done 
quite simply by isolating the motor or 
gear noise from the rest of the machine. 

Some sounds are air borne, such as 
that from the grinding wheel that’s 
not doing any work, shown in the 
drawing. These usually can be isolated 
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I thought A MATURED BOND was a Golden Wedding 


... until I got the facts from Norton 


Now I Know: 


A matured bond is also the union be- 
tween cement and brick, developed by 
high heat in such refractory applications 
as kilns, industrial furnaces, and water 
gas generators. 


: 


Typical is the strong, heat-resisting 
bond between Norton ALUNDUM* 


y Rectrsenpetes T* 
og a 2 "ae a he plage a 3500°F HEAT TREATMENT! To meet the de- GREAT STRENGTH at high temperatures is re- 
hagas r — 7 mand of metal-working plants for higher temper- quired of the refractory shapes that carry heavy 
smooth, thin joints withstand tempera- atures in heat treating and sintering processes, sanitary ware through its heating cycle. That's 
tures up to 3100°F. Other Norton re- Norton offers a line of pure oxide refractories. why you'll find Norton CRYSTOLON kiln furni- 
tes resis . we ae. tikes Norton ALUNDUM tubes, for example, contain- ture performing this heavy-duty work. For this 
ponte 4 resist temperatures as high as ing over 99% fused aluminum oxide, stand tem- use, Norton supplies CRYSTOLON batts, saggers, 
peratures up to 3500°F. supports, and car tops. 


Whenever high temperatures are com- 
plicated by special chemical, electrical eT 
and physical variables, industry turns to soem 
Norton, pioneers for 40 years in the NORTON 
engineering of special refractories. In- 
terested? Bulletin 151 will answer your TRADE MARK REG.U.$. PAT OFF 


eee Making better products to make other products better 


your nearby Norton representative, 
or write direct to Norton Company, S 4 l REFRACTORIES 
New Bond Street, Worcester 6, Mass. ypecia 


3 Canadian Representative : 
A. P. GREEN FIRE BRICK CO,, Ltd. TORONTO; ONTARIO | 


net 
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*Trade-Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
and Foreign Countries 





by enclosing the part in a soundproof 
container. 

¢ Test Cells—The troubles from noise 
in most manufacturing plants are small 
compared with the problems the air- 
craft industry has in keeping jet engines 
quiet. A turbojet engine is eight timtes 
as loud as a piston engine, and the noise 
carries about 30 times as far. 

Armour Research has silenced jet 
engine test cells for several engine man- 
ufacturers. It’s a must from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint for employee 
welfare as, well as good community 
relations. Of the $150,000 that goes 
into building a jet engine test cell, 
fully a third may be spent for quicting 
the cell. 
¢ Office Silence—Acoustic treatment 
for both manufacturing areas and offices 
can go a long way toward taking a 
sting out of industrial noise. Acous- 
tical treatment absorbs the sound and 
localizes the noise so that it doesn’t 
spread to other areas. In a particular 
machine shop the loudness was halved 
by installing acoustical tile on the 
ceiling. 

It's possible to get too much acous- 
tical treatment insa room so that vou 
feel it lacks brilliance, seems dead. 
You can overcontrol this way and 
Rue elders: and the steve Seameannen, Wome absorb most of the general noise level 
JUVENIA WATCH AGENCY, INC., 580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. RD Ah op erg aren Oe in an office that masks out individual 
Mekers of the “Arithme” slide rele watch MK Gold 145.00° noises. Then you may suddenly be- 
come distracted by the clacking of a 
typewriter in the next room, a sound 
f you never were aware of before. 

Ee LE Several tips on acoustical treatment 

os v7 & are offered by Albert F. London, 

physicist for the National Bureau of 

Standards. He says that, in a room with 


& a 5 T $ M 0 N g Y ee Ne lf high ceilings, reflections from untreated 


sidewalls can be annoying. So he 
STANDARD CONVEYORS Fei recommends treating the sidewalls in 
such cases. London also tells of space 

CAN AID YOU TO REDUCE IT Pane a oo absorbers recently developed that do a 
Put conveyors to work moving cases, ard to be of expert service to you on good yaaa job. They are geomet- 
. rical forms such as spheres, cubes, 


cartons, packages, parts, units through any “package” conveyor need — 
manufacturing or processing to stor- roller, belt, slat, chain, push-bar, sec- cylinders, and py ramids that may be 


vivid red hands on 
jet black face . . . crystal clear, 
transporent beck reveals the 
inner secret of this fine 
Swiss wotch. 17 jewels. ¥ ‘As flee lawolers. 
Black suede strap. = = Mystére: 
j Stainless Steel $71.50° 


Yellow Gold Plate 90.00* 
18K Gold 175.00° 


*fed. tox incl. 








peat Shey tee alg eo ona tional, pantie self-contained ~ suspended from the ceiling. They're 
= coe ~ ehh, A — spira chutes — pneumatic tube m effic nt t lab of he 
so gr ata en ee en ee sae barsnasc er ane a wa 


time, and costs. 
STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY That’s because these forms have moré 


An experience record of more than 
45 years, serving all classes of in- General Offices: North St. Paul, Minnesota exposed sound-absorbing surface. 


dustry and business, qualifies Stand- Sales and Service in Principal Cities ¢ Sub Savers—In the last war the Navy 
felt our submarines were sitting ducks 
because the squeal from the prop shaft 
could be picked up for miles by sound 
detection equipment. So ARF and 
several other groups came up with the 
answer. They silenced the prop shaft 
by making it hollow and filling it with 
a o nae a metallic powder. To this silencing 
- Seley job the Navy credited much of its suc- 
cess in the Pacific in the latter part of 

the war. 
Right now ARF is measuring noise 
in plants, such as wood-working shops, 


| printing plants, textile mills, and ma- 
chine shops. It plans to publish bulle- 


tins on what sort of noise levels you 





No. 308 — 
write Dept. BW-101. 
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werviced by Racine Clean Towel Service of Racine, Wisconsin. 


<i Re in aaa aa aE 


Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing ... your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 


, 
sere ie 8 os ye Wan econ tent on 


Faitrtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO,-e WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 1D 


*FAIRFAX continuous towels used by S. C. Johnson & Son Ine. are 


have used Cotton 








For better employee relations, Johnson’s Wax 
Towels* for 20 years! 


e What better proof of the importance of cotton towels in 
good maintenance than the experience of a company whose 
business is selling maintenance! S. C. Johnson and Son, Inc., 
makers of “Johnson’s Glo-Coat” and many other wax prod- 
ucts for home, industry and agricultural maintenance, have 
used cotton towel service more than 20 years. Management 
knows that the comfort and convenience of soft, absorbent 
cotton towels are appreciated by the 800 employees in their 
Racine, Wisconsin plant. 

Whatever your towel problem ... whether you operate a 
factory, office, store or institution ... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 
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The Roebling line has many features 
that provide extra dependability and 
economy 


ROEBLING MAKES more than sixty types of electrical 
wires and cables—meets every sort of transmission, distri- 
bution and service requirement. And over and above this 
fact, many of these wires and cables have special design 
and construction features that effect substantial savings 
for users and provide unusually high dependability and 
longer life. 

At present, a large share of Roebling’s electrical line is 
needed in the rearmament program. It may prove to your 
advantage, however, to write for detailed information on 
any types of wires and cables in which you are inter- 
ested. You can count on the Roebling organization and 
distributors to fill orders to the best of their ability. John A. 
Roebling’s Sons Company, Trenton 2, New Jersey. 

Roebling Parkway Cable for distribution and 
general power supply circuits is — for 
direct burial in a shallow trench. ..saves the cost 
of duct systems. 





LEVITATION machine, designed in 17th 
Century, was start of ARF’s sound lab. 


can expect in such factories, how to 
measure noise, and how to control it. 
In their surveys, ARF men found that 
about the worst industrial noise comes 
from chipping hammers used on large 
steel castings. 

¢ Echo, No Echo—Armour’s sound 
specialists use strange tools. Two of 
them are the test rooms shown on page 
58. The anechoic chamber, or echo- 
proof room, is completely lined with 
Fiberglas wedges. It’s built within an- 
other room and is one of the quietest 
places in the world. 

The antithesis of this is| Armour’s 
echo or reverberation chamber. Here 
the sounds bounce off the walls. 
Acoustical materials are tested here. 
Armour owes this structure to English 
literature. Col. George Fabyan, who 
built it, is one of the school that be- 
lieves Sir Francis Bacon wrote Shake- 
speare’s plays. In decoding Bacon’s 
manuscripts, Fabvan found the design 
of an antigravitation machine—a large 
wooden drum strung vertically with 
piano wires. The drum was supposed to 
defy gravity and rise when each of its 
wires, tuned to different frequency, was 
vibrated. When the model wouldn’t 
perform, Fabvan called in Wallace 
Sabine, a Harvard acoustical expert. 
Sabine said he needed better acoustical 
facilities so Fabyan built the Riverbank 
Laboratory, with the reverberation 
chamber, in Geneva, IIl., some 30 years 


Atlanta, 934 Avon Avenue * Boston, 51 Sleeper Street * Chicago, 5525 W. Roosevelt Road * ago. ; 
Cincinnati, 3253 Fredonia Avenue * Cleveland, 701 St. Clair Avenue, N.E. * Denver, 4801 Jackson Fabyan and Sabine never did get 
Street * Detroit, 915 Fisher Building * Heuston, 6216 Navigation Boulevard * Los Angeles, i RNS ee — 
216 S. Alameda Street * New York, 19 Rector Street * Odessa, Texas, 1920 E. Second Street (1°) their levitation machine to work. But 
* Philadelphia, 230 Vine Street * San Fr 1740 Se h Street * Seattle, ee thanks to both of them, Armour got 
900 First Avenue, S. * Tulsa, 321 N. Cheyenne Street * Export Sales Office, Trenton, N. J. a laboratory for its acoustical test work. 
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Your office will 
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be efficient, 
economical 
and attractive . i my when you select 
the dealer who 
features... 


TEELCAS 


Steelcase office furniture is engineered to give you the maximum of 


ORR fe ee FE 
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teas? 


efficient working space in the minimum of floor area. Steelcase features, 
such as standardized, interchangeable parts, permit convenience and 
flexibility to job requirements which cannot be duplicated. And, Steelcase 
office furniture is truly beautiful in exclusive modern colors, new metallic 


* 
6 Bp 


ee 


finishes and matching upholstery and tops. Your local Steelcase dealer, 
trained in efficient office layout, will gladly help you select the Steelcase 
equipment best suited to your particular needs. 


= Look for Steelcase in the classified 


section of your telephone directory. 


— a a 8 


For new ideas in office planning, write for “Tooling Up Your Office’’ Business Equipment 
METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Pictures 
from 
Industry 


These are excerpts from stories 
in the current issue of American 
Hoist & Derrick Company's house 
magazine, the American Crosby 
Clipper. If your business involves 
the use of hoists, derricks, loco- 
motive cranes, revolver cranes, 
Crosby Clips or other equipment 
in our line, why not let us put 
your name on the mailing list. 
Use coupon on right hand page, 
to start with the current issue. 


escapees 








Permanente builds a silo. The slim 90-foot steel 
tower seen at right enabled Permanente Cement Co. to 
set some speed records on a big construction job in 
Seattle. It’s an American Portable Material Elevator, 
modern replacement for the old wooden elevator tower. 
The contractor, Juney Johnson Co., Seattle, used it to 
pour all concrete for this 30,000-barrel storage unit in 
8 days. Elevator was then ready to be lowered, moved, 
quickly re-erected for the next job. 


No job for alady? 
That’s what a lot of 
people said, when 
Mrs. E. M. Vye of 
Calgary, Canada 
started selling con- 
struction machinery 
for Wilkinson & 
McLean, Ltd. But 
here she is, with an 
American Portable 
Material Elevator 
she just sold, and one 
of her many friends 
among construction 
men. Around the 
world, you'll meet 
no better people than 
American Hoist’s 
distributors! 


The AMERICAN HOIST line includes: Hoists * Derricks » Locomotive Cranes « Crawler Cranes « Revolver Cranes ¢ Portable Material Elevators 
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Digging 60 underwater wells 
at once. To sink the world’s 
largest-area caisson, for the Dela- 
ware Memorial Bridge, contractor 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott used four 
barge-mounted American Revolver 
Cranes. Crosby Clipper story tells 
how the cranes’ clamshells dug 60 
vertical tunnels down through 
hard-packed clay, sunk the caisson 
to 106 feet. On biggest jobs every- 
where, contractors look to American 
Hoist for equipment that safe- 
guards their bids, their profits and 
their reputations. 


Get in the scrap! Heeding that urgent “Big Boom’’ sends locomotives to West Africa. The scene above 
plea, Robinson Iron & Metal Co., Omaha, is at Charleston, N.C., where four 72-ton diesel locomotives were put 
ordered a 3/4 yard American Crawler crane. aboard the African Glen for shipment to Douala, West Africa. Charleston 
After 2 hours for fitting a magnet, first day’s wins such business with its great 120-ton American Stiffleg Derrick, 
work ended with 150 tons of melting steel affectionately dubbed “Big Boom’’. It is the biggest commercial derrick 
loaded in rail cars. With 30,000,000 tons of of its type on the Atlantic Coast south of Philadelphia . . . and a member 
scrap needed for 1951, such speed really helps! of the largest-selling line of derricks in the world. 
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American Hoist 


& Derrick Company 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA: 


MAIL THIS COUPON 11605 
American Hoist & Derrick Co. 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 


() Please add my name to your mailing list to receive 
your magazine, the American CROSBY CLIPPER. 
( Also send more information on following equipment: 





Name. 





Company. 





Type of Business 





Address 





City 
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Handiwinch ° estes Hoist * Marine Deck fetes . ot Cane Handling Equipment + Car Pullers « Blocks and Sheaves « Crosby Wire Rope Clips 








FREE BOOKLET 
"Courtesy Pays Off!” 
Write today — use 
business letterbead, 
please. 


The Pay-off of COURTESY 
is greatest on.... 


jibe 
WATERMARKED 


by 
Fox River 


Cotton-fiber mokes the finest BUSINESS, 
SOCIAL, AND ADVERTISING PAPERS 


| 


Z 


SrA, 


I appreciate, please, thank you! Grade 
school words, all of them, but powerful 
friends of the man who writes money- 
making mail! 

Read free booklet, “Courtesy Pays 
Off!”... FOX RIVER PAPER'S latest contri- 
bution to better business letters. Author- 
ed by Dr. Robert R. Aurner, University 
of Wisconsin professor of business 
administration for 18 years, now director 
of FOX RIVER Better Letters Division. 

Your effort to write productive mail 
—to select exactly the right word—is one 
of the reasons every letter costs more than 
75¢. Protect this investment with letter- 
heads and matching envelopes of cotton- 
fiber paper by FOX RIVER. Ask your 
printer for quotation today. 

FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 

1330 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


look through the paper -:- 
see the \ 


WAME OF QUALITY 
WATERMARKED iM EVERY SHEET 
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HEART OF DOW’S RADAR is the circular screen at left center. This is the main con- 
trol panel of the war surplus equipment that has already weathered one hurricane. 


HERE’S WHAT A STORM LOOKS LIKE on the radar screen. It shows the center of an 


October (1949) hurricane swirling 130 mi. from Freeport, Tex. 


It’s Dow's... 


Radar Guard Against Hurricanes 


From 1940 to 1948 hurricanes closed 
down the Freeport (Tex.) plant of Dow 
Chemical Co. four times. 

These four shutdowns cost Dow’s 
Texas Division 15 days out of its pro- 
duction of petroleum chemicals. Each 
time, it had to evacuate employees and 
their families. But only two of the 
storms actually hit the Freeport area, so 
half the evacuation costs were wasted. 
¢ Private Radar—To outguess the hur- 
ricanes, Dow decided to get into 
weather forecasting. It now has its own 
radar station that tells when a storm 


is heading for Freeport. If a storm 
blows itself out before reaching the 
town, radar will show it, and Dow can 
keep its plant running full tilt. And 
if a big blow actually threatens the 
area, Dow has enough warning to shut 
down and evacuate the plant. 

The company picked radar only after 
three vears of studying various methods 
of storm tracking. It consulted with 
experts in the armed forces, govern- 
ment, and universities. For a while it 
considered a technique, called sferics, 
that detects and traces a storm bv its 
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OLD DOBBINS NOT MAD J 


obbin’s day. as the major factor in the 
D nation’s transportation, is done. But Dob- 
bin’s not mad. Before the spectacular advent 
of the Trucking Industry he played a proud 


part in the nation’s growth—and he knows 


it. He offers no complaints and no recrimina- 


tions against those who have relieved him in 
the heavy transportation field. He withdraws 
from his stellar role with dignity and restraint. 
His example is worthy of note by those who, 
in the normal course of progress. find them- 


selves in a relatively comparable position, 


rTRAILMOBILE ine 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast in the United States and Canada 
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Photo by Thill-Muray 


‘The finishing touch, 


Everybody loves fine new furniture... and wants it to stay new-looking and 


beautiful year after year. That’s why the remarkably durable new finishes 


developed by the paint, varnish and lacquer industry are such a boon to modern 
homemakers! 


Key materials in these new finishes are synthetic resins developed by 
American Cyanamid ¢ Dp Cheir use in clear lacquers, for example, makes : 
it possible to “seal in” the auty of fine wood .. . to protect it for years VUERICAN Gianami¢ COMPANY 
against ordinary scratching, marring, staining and familiar “checking” or cracking 
caused by extremes of he r cold! 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 

Other Cyanamid synthetic resins are helping to set new standards of 
durability, color and gloss retention, drying speed and other qualities in surface 
coatings for many uses. Here is another example of how Cyanamid chemistry 


enables othe manutacturers to ive yvoua better produc = 


Materials for the Paint, Varnish and Lac-uer Industry—One of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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discharges of static electricity (or light- 
ning). But that is still in an early stage 
of development. So Dow chose radar, 
which had already been used success- 
fully by the Army and Navy. 

¢ Working Agreement—Along with its 
choice of radar, Dow worked out a 
cooperative project with the U.S. 
Weather Bureau for hurricane locating. 
Dow furnished the equipment and 
personnel for its radar station. And 
the Weather Bureau backstopped the 
project by supplying the technical 
knowhow. 

The radar station is a war surplus 
model that was modified to give ranges 
of 100 mi. to 300 mi. from a location 
that’s 2 mi. inland and 18 ft. above 
sea level. The rotating radar antenna 
is protected from strong winds by a 
dome made of Fiberglas-reinforced plas- 
tic, a development of E. L. Cournand 
& Co. of New York. 

The station got its first real tryout 
exactly two years ago. The Weather 
Bureau spotted a hurricane about 560 
mi. off northern Mexico. And when 
it came into range, the storm was 
picked up on Dow’s radar screen, 
tracked all the way to Freeport. Al- 
though the storm moved fast, Dow 
curtailed its operations in time. 

Since 1949 the station hasn’t worked 
on any storm that has been serious 
enough to close the plant again. But 
each vear the division sets up a hurri- 
cane committee that handles details of 
shutdown and evacuation. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Chloromycetin, an antibiotic, will be 
made from chemicals for the first time 
in Parke, Davis & Co.'s new Holland 
(Mich.) plant. When it begins opera- 
tion at the end of the year, the plant 
is expected to double capacity for mak- 
ing the pharmaceutical. 
« 


Color television: RCA has linked — 
York ‘City and Washington, D. C., 
make field tests of its color saaiiion 
in the capital. It will check the net- 
working over coaxial cable and the 
compatibility of the system on home- 
owned sets. 
* 


A 20-million-volt betatron at Continen- 

tal Foundry & Machine Co. inspects 

heavy ordnarice equipment for flaws. 

It spots flaws as small as 0.02 in. in 

castings and forgings up to 2 ft. thick. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. built the unit. 
e 


Three advantages in enameling are 
claimed by Strong Mfg. Co. of Se- 
bring, Ohio, for its new process: It 
takes only one coating of vitreous 
enamel, is applied directly to the metal 
without bonding agents, and can be 
used on nonpremium steel. In its fin- 
ished state, the enamel can be drilled, 
punched, or sheared without chipping. 


Hoisting Gane Speeds Up Steel Work 


By hoisting this five-ton crane (circled) from 
floor to floor, Atlanta Steel Erectors, Inc., 
put up steel for an Atlanta apartment hotel 
65% faster than it could have with con- 
ventional derricks or gin poles. Atlanta 
lifted the crane to the 7th floor; from there 
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it erected all beams and trusses for 8th, 9th, 
10th, and 11th floors. Then it was hoisted 
to the 11th floor, where it completed erec- 
tion to the 17th floor. ASE could handle 


50 tons of steel per eight-hr. day this way, 


as against only 30 by conventional methods. 





uincy 
DO IT BETTER—FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Car painting and ditch digging are 
only two of the jobs that have been 


“made easy’’ through the use of 
compressed air. Whether the job is 
unique or commonplace, you’ll find 
any number of air applications that 
depend on Quincy Compressors. 
Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors ranging from 
1 to 90 c.f.m. You can select the cor- 
rect Quincy Compressor for service 
station, garage or for use as a part of 
products requiring compressed air 
supply. Sold, serviced by a nation- 
wide network of authorized auto- 
motive and industrial distributors. 


“AIR MAKES THINGS 
HUM" —illuatrates 


ions. 
Write bane Ww-18, 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO., Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS + DALLAS « SAN FRANCISCO 


Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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The Famous 
Red Elastic 


oo Collar 


NYLON OR FIBER 


i 


HOLDS FIRM 


Free AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 
2330 Vauxhall Road 
Union, New Jersey 
Please send me, free, bulletin detailing the ESNA fastener line 
and a useful copy of the AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 
Name 
Firm 
Address. 
Zone____State 


Bumpless Rubber Doors 


When you move material around a 
plant on electric or hand trucks, you 
usually have to stop to open doors or 
risk damaging them by “bumping” 
through. 

Candor Engineering Co. manufac- 
tures flexible rubber doors that should 
handily solve these problems. 

The doors hang on an inverted L- 
shaped steel frame. Small Plexiglas 
windows let you see what’s coming 
from the other side. Your trucks can 
just push through, and the doors will 
automatically swing shut. Candor 
claims that the rubber doors will also 
check drafts. 

e Source: Candor Engineering Co., 
P.O. Box 210, Montclair, N. J. 


NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 


A writing slate can be made on any 
surface with Sapolin’s Rite-On-Green 
paint. The nonglaring green paint 
makes a slate that is supposed to be 
easily cleaned with a chalk eraser and 
can also be washed. 

’ 
Polyethylene valves made by Ameti- 
can Agile Corp., Cleveland, are re- 
portedly more resistant to corrosive 
chemicals than standard metal valves. 
The lightweight valves withstand tem- 
peratures up to 170F. 

e 
To restore and beautify leather and 
leatherette in cars, you can get a paint 
made by Ramcote Products, 1141 W. 
69th St., Chicago. The paint, RAM- 
COTE, produces a washable film that 
is as flexible as the leather itself and 
that is supposed to preserve the orig- 
inal grain, 
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by not Pulling 
this Switch 


Every day the machinery in a Clin- 
ton, Mass. plant* had to be stopped 
for a half hour while those machines 
were lubricated. Every stop meant 
lost production time plus a $14 ex- 
penditure for lubrication. 


The Clinton people called in an 
Alemite Lubrication Engineer. 
They wanted to know if they could 
eliminate the costly interruption in 
production time. They felt that lu- 
brication was costing them too much. 


The Alemite Lubrication Engineer 
studied their problem and recom- 
mended a system that automatically 
lubricates the machinery without 
any shut-down. What’s more, lubri- 
cation cost was cut from $14 a day 
to only 21c a day. That saving alone 
paid for the entire investment in 
just 43 days. 


Call Your Alemite Lubrication Engineer 
No matter what size or type of plant 
you operate, Alemite can show you 


Alemite Cuts Costs 3 Ways 


~ 
> 
_ Sy 
‘ 


1. In transferring lubricants... 
cuts man hours 63% for every 
100 pounds transferred. No 
mess, no contamination. 


2. In loading grease guns... 
saves 334 man hours for every 
100 pounds of lubricant 
loaded into hand guns. 


saves up to 23.9 man hours 
for every 100 pounds of lubri- 
cant applied to bearings. 


dozens of ways to save through the 
more efficient handling of petro- 
leum products. Call your local Ale- 
mite Industrial Distributor now or 
send for the free booklet “11 Ways 
to Cut Production Costs.” Simply 
attach the coupon below to your 
letterhead. Dept.B-101, 1850 Diver- 
sey Parkway, Chicago 14, II. 


*Name on request, 


ALEMITE 


MEANS EVERYTHING FOR LUBRICATION 
1. Methods 2.Lubricants 3. Equipment 
Another Product of Stewart-Warner 


Gt ter een ne <= --- | 


FREE! Valuable booklet — 

“*11 Ways to Cut Production Cost” , 
(Simply attach to your letterhead) 
ALEMITE, Dept. 5-101 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 
We'll include facts on the new Alemite Oijl-Mist Sys- 
tem, too—(OIL-MIST atomizes oi! into mist, circulates 
it to bearings under pressure. Increases life of bear- 
ings as much as 1712 times). 


Name 


Company 


City. 








“I suspect the survey will show .. . 


KEITH FUNSTON’S NEW JOB: 


Making Friends for the Stock Exchange 


BUSINESSMAN. That's how Keith Funston saw himself even when he headed a college. 


72 


. . that Main Street—not Wall Street— . . . 


. owns the nation’s industries.” 


Two weeks ago in the grand ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change had a public unveiling of their 
new president. Leading industrialists 
and bankers were guests of the stocks- 
and-bonds people. A number of them 
were getting their first look at G. Keith 
Funston (cover). 

What they saw was a 40-year-old, 
physically well-proportioned, handsome 
man with obvious poise and personality. 
What they heard was a carefully pre- 
pared, not-too-long address that con- 
tained a nugget of news big enough to 
insure top headlines in financial sections 
of newspapers—and favorable mention 
on editorial pages. 
¢ Census—The news was that the Ex- 
change is undertaking, in collaboration 
with the Brookings Institution, the first 
stockholder census ever attempted. The 
goal is one figure, as close to reality as 
possible, to supplant a crazily wild range 
of estimates on the size of the stock- 
holder population. Findings will be 
published by Brookings within a year. 

“I suspect,” said Funston that night, 
“that the survey will produce evidence 
that Main Street—not Wall Street— 
owns the nation’s industries.” This was 
one of a number of points that indi- 
cated he had a pretty good idea of the 
job cut out for him. He knows the 
Wall Street label is not a popular one; 
it will be up to him to play it down. 

The dinner at the Waldorf provided 
Funston with more than an opportunity 
to stand up and talk. It was another 
chance to widen the circle of those who 
know Funston. He himself said that 
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At last—the radio that belongs 
on every business leaders desk 


Only one can be first—first in quality, appear- 
ance, performance and appeal. Such a one is 
the Zenith Super Trans-Oceanic, the only radio 
of its kind in the world. There is no finer radio 
=. for the business leader, the man who has 
Se Aa everything! 

News, weather and market reports are athis 
fingertips as he conducts his business. Ag he 
travels on plane, train, or ship at sea, the veiee 
of the world is his to hear. 

And when he turns from business to pleas. 
ure, at home or in the remote places of rodand 
gun he reaches across oceans and contingnts 
to keep in touch with the world. 

There is no finer companion for the busifjess” 
leader than the Zenith Super Trans-Oce@ni¢ 
Portable Radio! 


Marine and Weather Short Wave—38 to 150 Meter 
tinuous Tuning Bands. Brings in ship-to-ship and ship 
to-shore phone conversations, instructions; up-to#he- 
minute weather warnings and forecasts; amateur 
stations. Coverage from 38 through 150 meters @ to 
8MC). Covers 49 meter band. 


Trans-World Short Wave Reception. Pulls in stafjong 
from across oceans, mountains, continents. Opens up 
reception from more countries, more stations, fhan 
ever before! Tunes 16, 19, 25 and 31 meter bands. 


Trans-Continental Standard Reception. Brings in stations 
across the continent—even from places where other 
portables fail—in planes, trains, ships, remote areas, 
steel buildings! And 

it's Humidity-Proofed 

against loss of sensitivity 

even in the most humid 

surroundings. 


Works on AC, DC, 
Battery. Black Stag and 
rere Silver Grey Case 
cane Me — a Styled by 
7 ° Robert Davol Budiong 





and TELEVISION 





i Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39, Ill. © Over 30 Years of **Know- 
‘i r « é How’ in Radionics® Exclusively * Also Makers of Fine Hearing Aids 





More thar2% or ‘ae uae PRODUCED 


1S USED TO FASTEN THE REST TOGETHER! 


Like so many important little things in our every day 
life, people are apt to take glamorless bolts and nuts 
for granted. But it takes only a second to realize what 
a tremendous contribution they make to our 
way of living. 


The importance of fasteners is fully realized by the 
designers, the engineers, production men and top 
executives of industry. And they know, too, that 
Lamson & Sessions is their most reliable source of 
supply—with one of the most complete fastener 
lines of any manufacturer. 


Look to Lamson for progress in fasteners. We welcome 
your inquiry on any fastener problem. 


The home of “quality controlled” fasteners 


The LAMSON & SESSIONS Co, « General Offices: 1971 W. 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio ¢ Birmingham « Chicago 
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“|. the cloistered life was 
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very nice, but... 
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“before we sat down to dinner, I met 
many old friends and made many new 
ones.” Old friends say that his engaging 
personality is his No. 1 stock in trade. 
He really works at the job of face-to-face 
human relations. He is wonderful at 
remembering names and connections. 
And he gets on a first-name basis easily. 
¢ College Head—Most people at the 
dinner had heard or read that Funston 
came to the Exchange from Trinity 
College, where he had been president 
since the end of World War II. Others 
knew he had picked up some business 
experience when connected with a 
couple of corporations. A very few may 
have read his official biography in 
Who’s Who in America. This, how- 
ever, is not too illuminating and some- 
times perhaps misleading. 

It does tell that he was born in Iowa 
and earned his A.B. degree at ‘Trinity 
and his M.B.A. at Harvard. He staved 
on there for a year doing some research 
work for the Harvard Business School. 

It was in that year he made up his 
mind fairly definitely that the cloistered 
life was very nice, but life in the busi- 
ness world should be even better. He 
still considers himself primarily a busi- 
ness man and secondarily an educator. 
¢ Out of School—When a representa- 
tive of the American Radiator Co. 
visited Harvard in 1935, he scooped up 
Funston and two others as executive 
raw material. Funston first landed in 
the sales department. In a few months, 
John King, the company treasurer, 
managed to get. him switched to his 
department. That turned out to be one 
of the big breaks in Funston’s history. 
For King was impressed with him then 
and has always remained so. His recom- 
mendation probably played the most in- 
fluential part in lining up Funston for 
the Exchange post. Richard Crooks, 
chairman of the Exchange board of 
governors, went to King for references. 
One question asked by Crooks was: 
“Will he accept a challenge?” King 
said he certainly would. 

The treasury department of American 
Radiator was a rather unusual setup 
back in 1935. Everything that wasn’t 
directly connected with sales or pro- 
duction fell into its purview. So there 
were all sorts of things to work on. 
As an assistant to King, Funston was 
given opportunities to make special 
studies and pioneer organizational work. 
He developed the job evaluation plan 
for white collar employees. + 
¢On His Way—Funston left shortly 
after American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corp. were finally welded to- 
gether. He never said why. But the 
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In every Lilt home permanent kit manufactured 

by Procter & Gamble, there’s a small but important 
package of fixative powder which puts the 
permanent in permanent wave. This powder is 
packaged in acetate film, colorfully printed by 
Shellmar and laminated to aluminum foil. 

It’s another Successful Package Creation... 

the perfect solution to a difficult packaging problem 
... providing speed and economy in packaging, 
promoting brand identity, and convenience for the user. 
To give a permanent lift to your sales, contact a 
Shellmar Packaging Counselor. He will be glad to show 
you what modern packaging can do for your product. 


“Successful Package Creafions”’ 


Shellmar Products Corporation * Mount Vernon, Ohio 


Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio * South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City * Medellin, Colombia * Sao Paulo, Brazil 


N 
8 The Hallmark of Successful Package Creations 








OZALID—the speedy copying process 60 
Times Faster than old-fashioned 
“copying’—plays a part in enabling 
Lockheed to speed urgently needed pro- 
duction of combat planes. 


To clear the way for maximum produc- 
tion, all of Lockheed’s paper-work . . . 
from engineering drawings to office re- 
ports ... must be processed without delay. 
Copies must be made quickly and accu- 
rately— must be immediately available to 
all persons concerned. 

Ozalid helps transmit all information 
within the Lockheed organization and to 
sub-contractors with no time lost. Be- 
cause of the many Ozalid products availa- 
ble, it is easy to select the material neces- 
sary to do the job. 


Ozalid Speeds Design Changes 
New planes and new designs require 


thousands of engineering drawings. Du- 


plicate originals are made immediately — 
copies are distributed simultaneously to 
checkers for note and corrections. Any 
number of checks can be made at the 
same time, changes can be quickly as- 
sembled on originals. 


Ozalid Speeds Field Service 


Lockheed’s field servicemen regularly 
send in reports on plane performance 
from all over the world. Information 
needed by any department is extracted 
and copied by Ozalid--distributed in a 
matter of minutes. 

Like Lockheed, you, too, can profit from 
Ozalid’s versatility. Whether your busi- 
ness is large or small—manufacturing, 
merchandising, or engineering. Get the 
full story by mailing the coupon, today. 
No cost or obligation! 


Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





“ . . He knew where he 
wanted to go—up...” 
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suspicion is that he figured it would 
take too long to work up through the 
double layer of executives. He has 
always had a plan, a program for his 
life and personal advancement. He 
knew where he wanted to go—up. 

He next joined Hygrade Sylvania 
Electric Corp. via the sales department. 
It was just then being revamped, add- 
ing new men around the sales manager, 
Charles Pyle. Funston was one of them. 
He dug into marketing and sales plan- 
ning, tinkering analytically with quotas, 
districts, and personnel. He traveled 
some, but he was not what might be 
called the sales type. 
¢ Government Job—America began mo- 
bilizing about that time, and wartime 
agencies started to spring up. B. G. 
Erskine, the then president of Sylvania, 
got the same treatment as many another 
company president. He was asked by 
Sidney Weinberg, chief body snatcher 
for the War Production Board, to ante 
up one or more of his bright young 
men. Funston was off to Washington. 

Weinberg was so impressed with 
Funston that he held on to him for a 
while as his own assistant. 

Donald Nelson then was head of 
WPB. As his responsibilities grew, he 
needed more assistance right at the el- 
bow. He requisitioned Funston as a 
sort of personal assistant. By 1944 
Funston, like others, decided that his 
temporary leave of absence from his 
company had been stretched about to 
the limit. 
¢ Getting Late—In his case, it turned 
out to be almost beyond the limit. 
While he was away for nearly three 
years, his old job in sales had evapo- 
rated. The sales department was well 
staffed from top to bottom. 

Sylvania gave him a try at something 
brand-new, as director of purchases. It 
seemed like an opportunity to build 
himself up even higher in the organiza- 
tion. But he was already flirting with 
his next job as president of Trinity. “I 
think he had the Trinity job in his 
pocket then,” one of his associates said. 
In any case, he left Sylvania in less than 
three months, as soon as it was an- 
nounced in June, 1944, that he was ap- 
pointed Trinity president. But he didn’t 
head for Hartford right away. 
¢ Into Uniform—Instead, he went back 
to Washington, this time in the uni- 
form of a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy. Because of his relative youth—he 
was then 33—he decided he could hardly 
go into an area of leading youth without 
a service record. He managed to get 
the waivers, lack of which had pre- 
viously prevented him from joining the 
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Release your investment in trucks [ 
... se this money in your business 
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... Yes, use that investment for plant expansion or other 
purposes, and at the same time free yourself forever from 
garaging worries .. . from bookkeeping problems. . . from 
maintenance cares, that your truck ownership entails! 
The Hertz Truck Lease Plan... OFTEN AT A COST ACTU- 
ALLY LESS THAN OWNERSHIP... offers you these things, 
and more! HERTZ will buy your present trucks outright 
at mutually agreed prices, and either continue them in 
service or replace them now, or when needed, with new 
trucks, expertly engineered to your specific requirements. 

Hertz will wash, garage, maintain trucks in the finest 
condition—furnish gas, oil, tires, lubricants, properly in- 
sure them (through your own broker if you wish) and 
paint them to your specifications. Hertz will have extra 
trucks always ready when you need them... in short, 
Hertz handles every truck problem for you. . . furnishes 
everything but the driver! One truck or a fleet! 

Hertz can, because Hertz, world’s largest, has nearly 
40 million dollars invested in trucks...has 26 years’ 
experience. 


Rent passenger cars, too! 
Hertz has stations in more than 500 cities, and is also the world’s largest 
cor rental as well as truck rental system. Fine new cars are available 
any hour, day or night, with gas, oil and insurance included in the low 
tates, If you need a car phone or go to your local Hertz station today! 


HERTZ Driv-lr-Se/f SYSTEM 


National Headquarters 


Dept. G10, 218 South Wabash Avenue s Chicago 4, Illinois 


Hertz serves every type of business 
The Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, with 26 years’ experience, can serve 
every kind of business, with the right trucks for each specific job. Follow- 
ing are some of the many kinds of businesses now being served: Manu- 
facturers & Distributors of Varied Products @ Department & Specialty 
Stores @ Florists @ Creameries & Dairy Products @ Building Supplies & 
Lumber @ Hardware & Plumbing @ Bakery & Confectionery Stores @ Drugs 
@ Laundries & Dry Cleaners @ Restaurants @ Meat & Fish @ Groceries, 
Fruit & Produce @ Newspapers @ Printing @ Brewers & Beer Distributors @ 
Furniture & Rugs @ Steel & Electrical @ Paper @ Musical Instruments @ 
Beverage, Wine & Liquor. 
Rent extra trucks by hour, day or week! 
Hertz always has fleets of trucks‘on hand 
for short term rentals to individuals or 
businesses needing one or more trucks, or 
owning their trucks and wanting extras 
for emergencies. Simply call your local 
Hertz station. 
hoe omen 
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MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER 


Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc. 

Dept. G10, 218 S, Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, iil. 

Without obligation, please furnish us your folder giving complete 
information about Hertz Truck Lease Service. 
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A True Story'of . . . The Salesman 
wiio became sold 


1. Traveling from New York through 
the South, Jack Gaylord is a busy 
salesman who must cover many miles 
a year to earn a comfortable income 








3. Five years later, in July 1950, 
polio struck and Gaylord was dis- 
abled for 7 months. He had no 
sooner recovered than he was again 
laid up for 6 weeks with influenza 





Mordd: Both sickness and acci- 


dent can strike without warning— 
and repeatedly. The only kind of 
insurance that continuously protects 
you is noncancellable and guaran- 
teed renewable. You owe it to your- 
self to know the true facts about this 
unique type of policy. 


2. Because his earning power is dj- 
rectly dependent upon his ability to 
get around, Jack bought a U.M. non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renew- 
able sickness and accident policy after 
his agent explained its advantages 


L, ae 


4. Thanks to his sound insurance pro- 


tection from Union Mutual, he re- 
ceived a total of $1,059.33 in regu- 
lar monthly income and payment for 
his hospital bills during both illnesses 
Today, he is completely sold on the 
importance of non-can protection 


Your local Union Mutual agent is 
listed in the yellow pages of most 
metropolitan telephone directories, 
Ask him to tell you about Non-Can, 
or write to us for a free copy of “The 
Whole Story”, written in clear, sim- 
ple language. 


* This true case history is typical f many thomend Union Mutual policy- 
“oe her saath 


holders who know they can't buy 


Founpen 1848 


income 





Zar YOu GwM meace of mind... 


Disability Income Protection 


Underwritten by the UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Agencies in principal cities 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





“. .. He increased the col- 

lege resources from $8-mil- 

lion to $13-million . . 
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military, and was given a commission. 
He served until 1946 under Admiral 
H. L. Merring, head of the Industrial 
Readjustment Division, which had to 
do with settling up war contracts. Fun- 
ston, as an assistant to the admiral, de- 
voted most time to personnel and train- 
ing work—training contract officers and 
contractors themselves in the arts of 
contract termination. 

¢To the Campus—In five years at 
Trinity, Funston rolled up a record as 
an administrator and a fund raiser. He 
increased the college resources from $8- 
million to $13-million. And he gave the 
school other shots in the arm. He be- 
came known as “the great spectator” 
because of his almost religious attend- 
ance at school sports events—that helped 
to whip up an interest that. always 
seems to please alumni with money. 

As Trinity’s president, Funston took 
a very active part in community affairs 
and meshed gears with Hartford’s prin- 
cipal industry, insurance. Lyman B. 
Brainard, president of Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., be- 
came acquainted with Funston as sec- 
retary of Trinity's board of trustees and 
subsequently got him to sit on his own 
company’s board. He also went on the 
boards of Aetna Insurance Co. and Con- 
necticut General Life Insurance Co. 
because of his business background and 
Hartford connections. Sidney Wein- 
berg remembered him from WPB davs 
and got him on the boards of General 
Foods Co. and B. F. Goodrich Co. His 
WPB contacts with William Levis and 
Harold Boescheustein also led to his 
going on the board of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp. 
¢ Notice—Meanwhile, Emil Schram 
had served notice on the Exchange 
board of governors that his health 
would not permit him to stay on as 
president, a post he had held since July, 
1941. A special committee was put to 
work in September last year to find his 
successor. A long list of prospects was 
made up, and a strong play was made 
for several likely candidates. None of 
those approaches paid off. J. W. Mc- 
Afee, president of Union Electric Co. 
of Missouri, was one of the candidates 
who decided against it. 

Finally, time was running out. Schram 
agreed to stay on only in an advisory 
capacity after May 1. About two days 
later, Robert P. Boylan phoned Funston 
at Hartford and asked when he would 
be in New York and whether they could 
get together. They got together about 
three days later. After a few more days, 
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Time-Honored Trademark... 


for solving business problems 


One of the earliest uses of the 
Triskelion, today’s trademark of 
Stone & Webster, is found on 

Greek lead money issued 

in the sixth century. 
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STONE & WEB- 

STER, INCORPORATED 

offers unique assistance to 

American business. Through 

separate corporations under its 

general direction, Stone & Webster 

brings long-established standards of perform- 

ance to the fields of engineering, business opera- 
tion and finance. These services are available singly 
or in combination to American industry. 


4 
t 
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p A STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION renders complete 
design and construction services for power and industrial projects and, through 
its BADGER PROCESS DIVISION, offers similar facilties to companies in the 
petroleum, chemical and pharmaceutical fields. 


2. STONE & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION supplies advisory services 
for the operation and development of public utilities, transportation companies 
and industries. 


3. STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION, investment bankers, 
offers comprehensive financial services to investors and issuers of securities; under- 
writing, and distributing at wholesale and retail, corporate, government and mu- 


nicipal bonds, as well as preferred and common stocks. | | 
STONE & WEBSTER, sxcorporated 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION STONF & WEBSTER SERVICE CORPORATION 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 
909 BROAD STREET «+ NEW YORK #4, N. Y. 
STONE & WEBSTER CANADA LIMITED, 44 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 











Another Automatic Achievement 


CLEVELAND 





tapping machines 


THE CASE OF 
THE MUNITIONS MAKER 


Operating at 100% efficiency, the CLEVELAND 
Tapper we designed for munition makers taps two 
20 MM shelis per machine stroke at the rate of 
1180 pieces per hour. It uses a stroke of 2” cutting 
at a spindle speed of 420 RPM at 68 SFM with a 
tapping cycle of 36 turns or 5.1 seconds plus 1.0 
second for the table index, making a total work cycle 
of 6.1 seconds for the two shells. 


Other CLEVELAND models are producing such 
vital defense items as 3.5 rocket bodies .. . 90 MM 
shells. In many plants throughout the country and 
abroad CLEVELAND Tappers are reducing pro- 
duction costs and saving priceless man hours. A 
semi-skilled worker equipped with a CLEVELAND 
Tapper engineered to the job is transformed into a 
skilled operator. 


Mr. Lead Screw says 


. Write for your 
copy of the Cleve- 
land Production CHECK WITH CLEVELAND FIRST if you need to 
Tapping Guide perform any of these operations: Topping . . . Threading 
and a copy of F eee « Spot-facing. Reaming . Bh sing 
ing. leveland ‘engineers con help, you with your pro! rem, 
Catalog BW-29. show you how to effect in these op 


CAENELAND TAPPING MACHINE 0 


f AUTOMA STEEL PRODUCTS, | 
CANTON 6, OHIO 








1,800,000 
Policies 
in force 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


First policy issved 1871 * Head Office: Montreal 
100 OFFICES THROUGHOUT NORTH AMERICA 
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. . . some of the curse 
that still hangs over Wall 
Street...” 
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a second meeting took place, and the 
deal was all set as far as the committee 
work went. On May 24 Funston was 
approved by the board of governors and 
the announcement was made. Funston 
formally opened the day’s trading at 10 
a.m. on Sept. 10 as his first official act. 
¢ Other Jobs—Incidentally, the Ex- 
change post wasn’t the only job that 
was seeking Funston at the time. ‘l'wo 
other prospective employers were warm- 
ing up to make pitches at him. 

¢ Approach—Funston’s proposal of a 
stockholder census is a good example of 
his analytical mind. He sees a problem, 
and he goes right to the bottom of 
things. 

The big payoff for the Exchange right 
at the start and all through his admin- 
istration will be his public contacts. 
His Waldorf speech showed he knows 
how to do that job from a public ros- 
trum. On one recent visit to Washing- 
ton, he managed to work in calls on 
President Truman, Secretary of the 
Treasury Snyder, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman W. M. Martin, and Charles 
E. Wilson, Director of Defense Mobili- 
zation. That shows he knows how to 
handle himself in the area of govern- 
ment relations. He did a brief article 
for the September issue of “The Ex 
change,”” published by NYSE, entitled 
“Should You Buy Shares in America?” 
It is a good broad-gauge selling job 
on stock investments. The article was 
picked up and reprinted in the October 
issue of Reader’s Digest. 

His industry contacts are well estab- 
lished, for the advantage of the Ex- 
change as well as himself. His back- 
ground in education, business, and 
government makes him an acceptable 
public figure—one that can take off some 
of the curse that still hangs over Wall 
Street from the stock market debacle 
of 1929 and the depression davs of 
the 30’s. 
¢ New Guard—The Exchange started 
to work its way out of the morass by a 
series of reforms in the latter part of 
that decade. One of these was hiring 
its first paid president, Formerly, the 
presidency had been passed around 
among members of the “exclusive club.” 
The Old Guard had been forced to re- 
treat. The New Guard has been in 
charge ever since. It can claim a victory 
again in the selection of Funston. But it 
is no secret in Wall Street that the Old 
Guard finds it hard to dislike anvone 
who will trv as hard as Funston does 
to sell the free enterprise system, with 
stock certificates as trimmings. 
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CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 
. . - laundry detergents to wash 
clothes whiter without increasing 
laundering costs. 


SOLUTION... 
...& Hercules cellulose derivative 
called CMC-CT . .. aspecial form 
of cellulose gum. Now a standard 
ingredient in many leading 
brands of “soapless soaps,” its 
unique action floats dirt away 
from the clothes and prevents it 
from getting back during the wash, 
thereby improving whiteness. De- 
tergent makers find that very 
small amounts of CMC-CT are 
required to perform this washday 
trick. No extra costs are involved. 


RESULT... 
Popular-priced household deter- 
gents that wash clothes cleaner 
and faster, and keep them whiter 
through many washings. Com- 
mercial laundries use CMC-CT 
also as a starch or size because it 
makes for easier, smoother iron- 
ing and a softer, “newer” finish. 








Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry... 
. . - paint, varnish, lacquer, textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, 
plastics, to name a few, use Hercules synthetic resins, cellulose products, terpene chemicals, 
rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products, and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


F I 2 R C GA i. ES HERCULES POWDER Ss ate ee St., Wilmington, Del. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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TIDAL WAVE in Manhattan was caused from outer space. But New Yorkers aren’t wet—it’s only a film, When Worlds Collide. 


Science Fiction Rockets Into Big Time 


ALL-OUT PROMOTION of new 20th Century-Fox film shows Hollywood hope that 
it has a good thing in science fiction. This monster stands eight floors high in Times Square. 
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A couple of years ago an independent 
fim company, Lippert Productions, re- 
leased a movie called Rocket Ship X-M. 
It cost $94,000, or practically nothing 
at all by Hollywood standards. But it 
was science fiction, And to date, even 
though exhibitors pay less for inde- 
pendent films, it has grossed $700,000. 
Shortly afterward, Eagle Lion Classics 
came out with Destination Moon. This 
one has already grossed $1.8-million in 
the U.S. and Canada and $1-million 
in Britain, and it’s still going strong. 
The biggest of all, though, has been 
The Thing. It isn’t anywhere near 
through, and it has already earned more 
than $2-million in the U.S. and Canada 
alone. 

With box office takes like these, 
everyone in Hollywood is going into 
the science-fiction business in a big way. 
Paramount has hired George Pal (of 
Destination Moon) to make two films— 
When Wotlds Collide, and H. G. 
Wells’ War of the Worlds. They're 
both in color and they'll cost $1-million 
apiece. 

Meanwhile, 20th Century Fox’s The 
Day the Earth Stood Still hit New 
York last month with a giant publicity 
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MARTIAN invader leers on new TV show. 


campaign and an eight-story sign in 
Times Square. 

Science fiction, which has been kick- 
ing around for many years, is roaring 
into the big time. 
¢ Hollywood’s Not Alone—T’V is in on 
it, too. Kids’ shows like Captain Video 
and Tom Corbett, Space Cadet, have 
been operating for some time. Foley & 
Gordon, producers of TV _ package 
shows, recently began a series called 
Tales of Tomorrow for ABC, using 
stories by big names and starring name 
players, aimed at the adult audience. 
So far the show seems to be going over 
well with the man on the street as well 
as regular S-F addicts. At $12,000 a 
show, nobody could afford to operate 
with only the regulars watching the 
screen. Now Foley & Gordon say they 
are going to expand their operations. 
Thev've bought the TV rights to a 
comic strip that recently got started 
—Rick Kane, Space Marshal. And they 
are thinking of a show about a govern- 
ment agent of the future, Agent X. 

CBS is ready to go with its own adult 
science-fiction show on TV, to be called 
Out There. And NBC, which—off and 
on—has had dimension X on the radio, 
is getting ready with its version of adult 
TV science fiction. 
¢ Magazines, Too—Then there are the 
magazines. A number of exclusively 
science-fiction pulp magazines have 
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CARBOLOY HEVIMET is ideal for build 





gives 1.5 times more gamma ray protectioi 
than lead, 


New metal that 
stops “hot” atoms... cold! 


Handling ‘“‘hot”’ atomic material is tricky, troublesome business in 
atom plants, hospitals and industrial laboratories. 

But the job can be safer, easier now . . . with Carboloy Hevimet. 
A smaller amount of this man-made metal affords more radioactive 
ray protection than lead. Eliminates many atomic shielding and 
shipping problems with its high density in minimum bulk. Also 
simplifies design and fabrication because of its machinability, 
dimensional stability and t tensile strength. 

Hevimet is only one of the exceptional Carboloy created-metals. 
Others include Alnico Permanent Magnets for lasting magnetic 
energy and Carboloy Cemented Carbides for cutting, forming and 


wear resistance. 
PIONEERS IN METALS 


Is there a spot where these versa- knowledge available on these three 

tile metals can help you unsnarl created-metals. Look to Carboloy 

a production bottleneck? Speed metallurgists, too, for continued 

up a process, perhaps? Or lower pioneering in even broader fields 

costs? Or improve a product? of use for these and other 
Get in touch with a Carboloy created-metals. 

engineer . . . for all the practical Why not write about your needs? 


**Carboloy’’ is the trade-mark for the products of Carboloy Department of Genera! Electric Company. 


CARBOLOY 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
11183 East 8 Mile Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 


ALNICO PERMANENT MAGNETS 


for lasting magnetic energy 
CEMENTED CARBIDES 
for phenomena! cutting, 


, Wear resistance 


HEVIMET for maximum weight in minimum 
space, and for radioactive screening 


FIRST IN MAN-MADE METALS FOR BETTER PRODUCTS 





ing ‘8 forr materials. Wit! 
it, safer, less ty containers can be made 
because Hevimet is machinable, strong . . 
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been limping along since 1920, but it 
has not been until recently that circu- 
lation showed any real gain. About the 
biggest success story in the S-F maga- 
zine field is Galaxy, which went into 
operation in October, 1950, and now 
claims to rank with veterans like 
Amazing, or maybe even higher. Cir- 
culation figures aren’t given out, but 
good guesses put the ee for each 
at somewhere between 100,000 and 
125,000 a month. What’s more, H. L. 
Gold, Galaxy editor, figures that 35% 
of his readers now are women and that 
from 35% to 50% of total readership 
comes from people who never read sci- 
ence fiction before. 

Gold claims the magazine was in the 
black with its eighth issue—a pretty 


| good trick—especially since it pays its 


writers the almost unheard-of rate (for 
science fiction) of 3¢-5¢ a word. 

¢ Circulation—Total readership of all 
S-F magazines as well as of S-F hard- 
cover books seems to be growing 
broader at a steady rate, but, aside from 
Galaxy, the growth isn’t particularly 
sensational. It’s impossible to figure a 
total readership. The top three maga- 
zines total better than 300,000, and the 
rest probably bring circulation up to 
maybe 1-million. But there’s so much 
duplication (regulars read 10 or more 
a month) that the total probably 
doesn’t number more than 300,000 peo- 


ple who are regular readers. But it’s - 


growing. 

¢ Books—Hard-cover books are mostly 
published by specialists like Shasta Pub- 
lishers, Gnome Press, and Frederick 
Fell, but a few big houses, such as Dou- 
bleday and Simon & Schuster, are also 
in the field. Normal sales for a science- 
fiction volume run somewhere around 
5,000, which is something less than a 
detective novel, but gradually closing 
the gap. Recently some have hit 10,000 
or more. And anthologies—a specialty 
within a specialty—have sold as high as 
35,000 copies. 

Hard-covered books and S-F maga- 
zines, though, are still read largely by 
regulars, though there are probably 
many who have only recently joined 
them. The really amazing and astound- 
ing growth of the S-F business is in the 
mass mediums: movies, radio, TV, 
slick-paper magazines, as well as daily 
comics, and the two new publishing 
booms, comic books and pocket books. 
¢ Everywhere You Look—Slick maga- 
zines such as Collier’s, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and Esquire are now running 
science fiction regularly. And new 
comic strips are beginning to appear in 
the daily papers to support Buck Rogers 
and Flash Gordon. In the comic-book 
field at least 10 new S-F books have 
appeared, and practically every house 
in the business will have at least one 
out soon. They, too, are shooting for 
some adult trade. 


GALAXY, hot newcomer, backed by ten- 
tacled monster on veteran Astounding 
Science Fiction’s cover. 


And for 25¢ you can have your pick 
of several S-F titles now available in 
pocket-sized books. At least three pub- 
lishers are in the field: Bantam Books, 
New American Library, and Avon, and 
the rest will be in soon, for they think 
the inveterate mystery reader seems to 
be turning to S-F. NAL reports sales 
of more than 200,000 each for two of 
its releases and figures that they will 
hit the million mark soon. 
¢ Futuristic Gimmicks—Tie-ifs are 
about the only angle that hasn’t been 
exploited fully, but that’s in the works 
too. A men’s jewelry maker is talking 
about rocket-type cuff links and access 
sories, and a top fashion house is talking 
about a line of gowns of the future. 

But the real tie-in money will be in 
kids’ stuff and some people in the 
business figure science fiction can sell 
as many guns, boots, and gimmicks as 
Hopalong Cassidy, last vear’s cowboy 
idol. 
¢ The Big Bang—The current boom 
literally started with a boom on Aug. 
6, 1945, in Hiroshima, Japan. The 
A-bomb probably did more to impress 
the man on the street with the impor- 
tance of science than anything else in 
history. And it also set him up for sci- 
ence fiction. 

In 1945 there were nine magazines 
in the field. Today there are close to 
30 running the gamut from hopped-up 
cowboys to Ph.D. stuff. 

And what’s more the man on the 
street is among their readers more than 
ever before, according to everyone in the 
business. He’s no faddist, bug, or col- 
lector either. What he seems to be 
looking for is not only escape and 
hope for the future, say the editors, 
but stories that explore the real, and 
often grim, prospects of things to come 
and how they will affect people just like 
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MOVING PEOPLE IS BIG BUSINESS... 
Every business profits when people 
indoors are moved quickly from floor to 
floor. It takes dependable, precision-= 
built equipment to do ite Leading 
moving stair and elevator manufacturers 
find Howell Motors more than meet 

their requirements for smooth 
acceleration, low cost operation and the 
ability to provide uninterrupted - 
service over long periods. 
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Take your electric motor problems to 
Howell for friendly, helpful coopera- 
tion. Howell concentrates on indus- 
trial-type motors, 1/6 to 200 H.P. 
standard or special types, for civilian 
or military needs. Used extensively 
in the dairy, machine tool, automotive 
and allied industries. hie 
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HOWELL MOTORS 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS CO. HOWELL, MICH. 


Precision-built Industrial Motors Since 1915 
¢ 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 
+ « SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti- 
nental Can with its 65 plants in \ , 
the United States, Canada and ¥ 
Cuba, 17 field research lab- \, 
oratories and 63 sales offices. 














Twenty-five ways to 
line a steel overcoat 


What you generally call a “tin can” is actually made of steel, 
plated on both sides with tin. 

Tin is a wonderful metal. It doesn’t rust. It isn’t affected by 
most food acids. So it provides excellent protection for the under- 
lying steel of the can. In fact, for many foods, tin is the only 
lining a can needs. 

However, many foods and beverages are now given additional 
protection. The cans are lined with special enamels . . . and the 
development of these can linings has become a science in itself. 
Our research department has experimented with a thousand 
enamels in the past five years alone in a continuing search for 
improved can linings. 

At the moment Continental cans are being shipped with 
twenty-five kinds of linings. Each lining is tailor-made for a 
particular type of product... and all twenty-five have thor- 
oughly proved themselves both in tests and actual service. 

The development of new and better can linings is another 
example of how Continental research works, not only to design 
new containers, but to improve constantly each important detail 
of present types. Continental containers being manufactured 
today are far better than those we made only a few years ago. 
We look forward to making still better ones in the years ahead. 


ONTINENTAL (CG CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS 





Today, after almost 50 years of steady Reliance growth, the two words 
“AND ENGINEERING” continue to represent specialized engineer- 
ing services in the application of electric motor-drives to help users 
achieve the greatest possible production from machines—at the lowest 
possible cost. Recent examples of typical results when Reliance engineering 
is applied to specific problems include these interesting applications .. . 


QhhhF 
a faoer hatin 
'Fdv 
to make and finish paper in one 
mtinuous operation, this 154” 
paper machine at the New York and 
Pennsylvania Company also applies 
ting and does the supercalender- 
g. Maintenance of dependable, 
cise speed relationships between 
sections is absolutely essential. 
is provided by a Reliance Sec- 
mal Paper Machine Drive coor- 
dinated by Reliance Section Inter- 
k Regulators (SIR). Here is the 
mplest, most practical and most 
pnomical answer to specialized 
b requirements —furnished by 
liance Application Engineering. 
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RELIANCE 





World’s fastest triple-action presses... 
with a big assist from their 500 hp. 
Adjustable-voltage Drives specially 
designed and engineered by Re- 
liance! And in the application of 
drive motors on these huge body 
presses in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s new Buffalo Stamping Plant, 
electronic controls developed by 
Reliance research have accom- 
plished other amazing things. These 
include the saving in production of 
a substantial amount of steel which 
was formerly scrapped and reduction 
of die replacements costs. Reliance 
M-G Sets power the drive motors in 
this application which offers abun- 
dant proof that soundly-engineered 
motor-drive is more than power. 
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1,000 foot-per-minute peak operating 
speed makes this new Fretz-Moon 
Pipe Mill, of the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation, Benwood, W. Va., the 
fastest ever built. Such tremendous 
speed posed a knotty problem in 
extremely close synchronization be- 
tween speed of motors driving form- 
ing mill and motors driving carriage 
of flying saw. Reliance application 
engineers, in close cooperation with 
the equipment manufacturer, sup- 
plied the completely satisfactory 
answer by the use of Heavy Duty 
Type ‘T’ D-c. Motors, Electronic 
VSR Speed Regulators and M-G Sets. 





1¢ AND» 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio e Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


CANADIAN DIVISION: WELLAND, ONTARIO 





him. This holds true in movies, TV, 
and all the other mediums, too. 

¢ Old Stuff—This tremendous boom 
might lead you to think that science 
fiction is something new. It isn’t. As 
far back as there have been books, there 
has been some kind of science fiction. 
Jonathan Swift, Jules Verne, many 
others were in on it. 

When Plato created a perfect state, 
he was writing what a lot of people in 
the business today consider legitimate 
S-F. And down through fiction there 
have been many trips to the moon, the 
stars, and into the future. Gulliver's 
Travels is considered to be pretty good 
for its time. And in the 19th Century, 
Jules Verne’s Trip to the Moon and 
his Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea were classic examples. His sub- 
marine probably could have been built 
to run on the basis of his fictitious de- 
scription of it. 
¢ Space Opera—As far back as the 
1920's television, radar, and space travel 
were standard equipment in pulp S-F 
magazines. And Amazing Stories, the 
first of the S-F pulps, claims it set off 
an A-bomb in 1927. During the 1930's 
a brand of science fiction known as 
“space opera” (westerns with horses 
traded for rocket ships, colts for ray- 
guns, the range for outer space) was 
popular with kids. Flash Gordon and 
Buck Rogers were big names for the 
box-top set, and they were on screen 
and radio, in daily comic strips as well 
as comic books. For a while disinte- 
grator guns could be seen mowing down 
tots on every block. 

Meanwhile, magazines were catering 
to higher-level readership. Amazing 
Stories claimed an audience of thinking 
high-school kids as well as an adult 
following. There was also a_ small 
group of rabid fans who bought any- 
thing and everything in the field—some 
just to collect rather than read. But 
another group of readers was taking 
to science fiction—technicians, engi- 
neers, and scientists. And a lot of 
them were writing it, too. 

Science fiction was pretty much a 
small-time operation, and no big hunk 
of the population noticed it until one 
night in 1938 when a lot of people 
thought the world was being invaded 
by Martian monsters. It was only the 
famous Orson Welles broadcast of 
H. G. Wells’ War of the Worlds, but 
it gave a cue for the shape of things 
to come. Science fiction struggled on. 
Then, in 1945, the atom bomb fell, and 
science fiction exploded with it. 
¢ Future’s Future—The whole outlook 
of science fiction seems bright. Most 
people in the entertainment and litera- 
ture end think it’s more than just a 
fad. They think it'll eventually become 
a standard form like the mystery. And 
the way things are going, that 
shouldn’t take long. 
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The scale tells the tale 
of Brown Trailers 








Lighter Weight 
Bigger Payloads 
Increased Profits 


Don’t take our word for it. Put a Brown on the scale — put 
comparable models of other make trailers on the scale. See 
for yourself that you can’t beat a Brown for light weight. 

The scale will prove Browns weigh less. Your operating 
figures will prove that Browns’ light weight will build your 
profits. Figure what a thousand pounds or more of payload 
per trailer per trip will mean on the profits side. 

With operating costs going up — your profits can easily 
slide down. To keep profits up — get your trailer weights 
down — buy Brown lightweight trailers. 

Fer proof of weight savings, 
just put them on the scale. 


Plants in ALUMINUM 
Toledo, Ohio * Spokane, Wash. TR ILERS 
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DEEP-WATER 
WS CHANNEL 


POINT s MAXIMUM 
SALT INTRUSION 
THE SANTEE (see inset) now pours billions of gallons of fresh water through tail race into the Cooper. 


Charleston: Where the Ashley River 
and the Cooper River meet to form tlic 


Charleston Reshuffles "Senco. 


But it’s two other rivers—the Santee 

* River and the Back River—that today 

It R are making Charleston one of the po- 
Ba ivers or n us ry tentially great industrial sites in the 
nation. The Cooper River comes into 

the picture only incidentally. The Ash- 


BUSHY PARK lies between the Cooper River (right) and the Back River (left). Fresh ... LOW, SWAMPY PLACE at the up- 
water from the Cooper will form a reservoir here. Arthur Field, of the Charleston Develop- per end of Bushy Park that would be 
ment Board, got the idea when he flew over the area and noted . ideal for a canal. 
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ley River doesn’t come into it at all. 

Because of the two, Charleston will 
have within a couple of years a prac- 
tically unlimited supply of fresh water— 
up to 10-billion gal. a day—right at 
tidewater. The total cost of developing 
it will be in the neighborhood of $64- 
million. (For comparison, New York 
City uses only about 1-billion gal. And 
to show how ridiculously low the $64- 
million cost is, the Incodel project on 
the Delaware River, which will add 
only 2-billion gal. a day to the wate: 
supply of New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, will cost $800-million.) 
¢ Magnet—Already, new industries are 
starting to come to Charleston in re- 
sponse to the lure of water. One of 
the first was United Piece Dye Works, 
of Lodi, N. J. UPDW’s new textile 
dyeing and finishing plant at Charleston 
was scheduled to start operations this 
month, but the steel shortage has held 
it up; it probably won’t open for busi- 
ness now until early next year. West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper, which has had 
a kraft mill in Charleston since 1937, 
is thinking of building a new plant 
there, too. It would require perhaps 
50-million gal. of fresh water a day— 
more than the city’s present water sys- 
tem could supply to any new industry. 

Arthur Field, chief engineez of the 
Charleston Development Board, has 
several other “‘hot prospects,” all at- 
tracted by the potential water supply. 
e Nature Paved the Way—The oddest 
thing of all about Charleston’s good 
fortune, waterwise, is that it happened 
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THE QUALITY LEADER 


Cutting approach to uranium pros- 
pect near the junction of the Green 
and Colorado Rivers. 


with GARDNER-DENVER 


URANIUM—not gold—lures the 1951 
prospector; and his equipment is as mod- 
ern as his objective. He often takes along 
Gardner-Denver Rock Drills and Air 
Compressor to help build access roads 
—to speed the development of his finds. 


These pictures show typical outfits on 
the desolate Colorado Plateau—the four- 
state area that promises to become one of 
our biggest uranium sources. Here, tem- 
peratures can be scorching hot or bitter 
cold—elevations are high—and the pros- 
pector may be working 90 miles from the 
nearest supply source. For dependability 
under such conditions, he turns to 
Gardner-Denver quality with confidence. 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, IIl. 
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SINCE 1859 
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Furnishing air for drilling in uranium ore 
ro ane Bridges National Monument, 
tah, 


2 ri sie. ve 
Supplying compressed air for drilling 
uranium ore in canyon just beyond the 
compressor. 


GARDNER-DENVER 


IN COMPRESSORS, 


PUMPS AND ROCK DRILLS 
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ENERGY UNLIMITED... 


We bought this valve spring at an automobile repair shop. It’s sleek, shiny, 
powerful-looking. Just how powerful we wondered and so we investigated .. . 


At average highway speeds this valve spring is compressed more than a thousand times 
a minute! The work it does on an 8-hour trip averages up to 400 million foot pounds! 
And yet, valve springs function perfectly for years. 


-BRAIN POWER UNLIMITED... 
This spring is a triumph of many skills and sciences. Physicists, metallurgists, 
automotive and mechanical engineers played their part. Researchers, designers, 
draftsmen, toolmakers . . . these and many more;who could pool their skills because 
they are linked together by an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Constant dissemination and exchange of industrial “know-how” is the function, is the 
unique contribution of the American business press . . . a great group of specially 
edited magazines devoted to the specialized work areas of men whe want to manage 
better, design better, manufacture better, research better, sell better. 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this 
American Inter-Com System. 


As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, 
interpreting, reporting . . . on making sure that every worth-while idea reaches 
interested people quickly and regularly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications to keep 


abreast of what’s new in ideas, methods and processes as reported by the 
editors .. . and in products, materials and services offered by the advertisers. 


As publishers, we make our advertising pages available for your communications 


with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Mc GRAW-HILL 


I) LUA LALY 
HEADQUARTERS F BUSINESS 1H FORMATION . 





FOR EVERY SHIPPER— 
EVERY CARGO— 


SOUND, STRONG 
EEE Reeccenasnintndiniiieiaioss aan 


PROTECTION! 
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VERY SHIPPER can enjoy sound, strong, 

dependable marine insurance protec- 
tion on his ocean cargoes through the 
Marine Office of America . . . whether 
his shipments are frequent and great, or 
occasional and small. 

Marine Office protection is sound and 
strong because the Marine Office is com- 
posed of the seven outstanding American 
capital stock insurance companies listed 
below. Their strength stands behind every 
policy. 

Marine Office protection is dependable 
because, for more than three decades, 
the Marine Office has specialized on 
marine insurance exclusively. This con- 
centrated experience is your guide to 
sound handling, prompt claim settlement, 
here—or in any part of the world. 


See Your Agent or Broker! 


MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA 
Member Companies: 
*THE AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY 
*x AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*%xTHE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
*FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
*%FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
*GLENS FALLS INSURANCE COMPANY 
* THE HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MARINE 
OFFICE 
OF 
AMERICA 


Offices in Principal Cities 
Claim-settling Agents Throughout the Worid 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE INSURANCE 
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SPONSORS of Charleston’s Back River project discuss it over lunch. They are (1. to r.): 
E. E. Wehman, Jr., chairman of the Charleston Development Board; Mayor William 
Morrison; Arthur Field, chief engineer of the board, and John Rivers, former chairman. 


almost by accident—through a series 
of coincidences. 

The Cooper River, which flows into 
Charleston Harbor, is a short, almost 
insignificant stream. At very high tides, 
salt water has been detected almost up 
to’ its headwaters. Another South 
Carolina river is the Santee; it’s a major 
river, which drains an area of some 
15,000 sq. mi. It has no harbor, but 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean 
through a broad, swampy delta some 
40-odd miles up the coast from Charles- 
ton. 

But at one point, about 30 mi. up 
from the mouth of the Santee, the two 
rivers pass within about five mi. of each 
other. 

And at that point the Santee is some 
35 ft. higher above sea level than the 


Cooper—an unusual phenomenon this 
close to tidewater. 

e First Step—A canal once connected 
the two rivers here, but it had been 
out of use since 1850. Then around 
the beginning of this century, Charles- 
tonians wanted it rebuilt; they dreamed 
of a waterway from Columbia, the state 
capital, down the Santee and out 
through the Cooper into Charleston’s 
great natural harbor. Electrical poten- 
tial in the 35-ft. drop would finance the 
project. 

A private company tackled it, but 
was licked by the 1929 depression. 
Then in 1934 the state government 
took on the job, with federal aid, and 
finally finished it in 1942. 

The system has two dams, a power- 
house on the second dam. The average 


RURAL-LOOKING Stark Industrial Park, a former Army hospital, now houses 35 
industries, all brought to Charleston since the war by the Charleston Development Board. 
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7  CHRYSLER-BUILT 

/ INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
ARE THE SOURCE OF 
POWER FOR: 


Ditching Machines 
Cranes 
Truck Mixers 
Shovels 
Loaders 
Yarders 
Concrete Mixers 
Road Pavers 
Crane Carriers 
Seoop Tractors 
Air Compressors 
Hoists 
Derricks 
Pumps 
Generators 
Conveyors 
Tackle Blocks 
Winches 
Tractors 
Combines 
Gang Mowers 
Spreaders 
Qs Irrigation Equipment? 
Chrysler Industrial 15 — : . ° Orchard Sprayers 
one of eight basic models. ae ” i ; Hay Choppers 
- ’ as Pumps 
Feed Mills 
Sprinklers 
Locomotives 
Motor Coaches 
Drilling Equipment 
Air Conditioning 
Equipment 
Pulp Machines 
Fire Pumps 
Street Flushers 
Snow Plows 
Oil Well Pumps 
and Drillers 


a CHRYSLER SM 


Original equipment manufacturers the nation over in dus frial En gin es 


install Chrysler Industrial Engines in their equipment 

because Chrysler-built means better performance... a ey 
rugged dependability ...trouble-free operation... 2 Bs f= \: Rt 
longer operating life, service everywhere. : y 

Continuous Chrysler research in higher alloy steels 

and famed Chrysler engineering have produced an 

industrial engine capable of sustained high speeds 

with less wear . . . an engine that costs less to operate, 

less to maintain. 

A letter of inquiry will bring you a qualified Chrysler 

engineer. Address: Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler 

Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 











Let us try to help you ! Very frequently 
our experience will suggest a way out 
of your particular steel supply diffi- 
culty. We may have substitute mate- 
rials or know of ways to stretch the 
supply of steel available to you. Call us 
first when you have a steel problem. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses Coast to Coast 
BALTIMORE - BOSTON - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE - MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK 
PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. - ST. LOUIS - TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) - SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE 
Sales Offices: INDIANAPOLIS - KANSAS CITY, MO. - PHILADELPHIA - PHOENIX 
ROCKFORD, ILL. - SALT LAKE CITY - TOLEDO - TULSA - YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, lll. 





amount of Santee water it diverts into 
the Cooper is 10-billion gal. a day. 

The tides, battling that amount of 
down-rushing fresh water, can’t push 
salt nearly so far up the Cooper as they 
used to. But the salt still intrudes 
considerably above Charleston city lim- 
its. So up to now, no use has been made 
of this tremendous quantity of fresh 
water; no one could harness it. 
¢ Development Board—Charleston had 
a tremendous boom during the first 
World War; afterwards its economy 
fell flat. Then came World War II, 
and another boom. 

But this time the city’s businessmen 
resolved to avoid another postwar bust 
if they could. In 1944 the chamber 
of commerce set up a postwar-planning 
committee, which, a year later, became 
the independent Charleston Develop- 
ment Board. A campaign among busi- 
nessmen raised $130,000, and _ the 
county government contributed another 
$35,000, to make up a three-vear oper- 
ating fund of $165,000. The board 
chose Field to run it, hiring him away 
from Memphis, where he had been 
head of industrial development for the 
chamber of commerce. 
¢ Field Looks Around—When Field 
came to Charleston, he found that 
there was no acreage left along the 
shores of Charleston Harbor. So he 
searched along the tributary rivers for 
industrial sites next to deep water. 

The first one he found that also had 
easy access to rail and highway transpor- 
tation was an area known as Bushy Park, 
about 15 mi. up the Cooper River from 
the city. It lies between the Cooper 
and a little brackish stream only seven 
mi. long known as the Back River 
(map, page 90). 

That was about the time when steel 
companies were talking about tidewater 
plants to take advantage of overseas ore 
supplies. Field scouted around to see 
if he could get some of that business. 
He couldn’t—because the area around 
Charleston didn’t have the market for 
steel. But he found out that one thing 
the steel companies had to have was 
huge amounts of fresh water, and that 
was one thing Bushy Park didn’t have. 
¢ Salt Problem—That made Field water- 
conscious. The first thing he did was 
to make analyses of water taken from 
the Cooper at the lower end of Bushy 
Park. He found that it was fresh most 
of the time, but that on strong tides 
some salt showed up. How far up, he 
wondered, could the salt penetrate? 

At Vicksburg, Miss., the Army En- 
gineers have a Fie flood control labora- 
tory. By coincidence, one of their pieces 
of equipment, used to study silting, is a 
perfect model of the Cooper River on 
which all natural phenomena, such as 
the fresh-water flow and the tides, can 
be accurately reproduced. 

Field asked the laboratory to deter- 
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give you the most 
in comfort! 


styling! value! 


Series 17: Jr. Executive (with 
lifetime plastic armrests) and 
General Office Chairs (arm- 
less). From about $43.95.* 


Series 16: Secretarial Chairs 
with spring-tension or fixed 
back. From about $29.95.* 


Series 20: “ Form-Fit" Side 
Chairs, one model with 
plastic armrests. From 
about $23.95.* 


* Slightly higher in Florida, 
Texas and Western States. 


TASTE 


. tS Goon BUSINg 
Ny 


iN Good 


Model 17-A Jr. Executive Chair: Six easy 
adjustments to fit the choir to your physique, 
your own work habits, and your own ideas of 
comfort. From about $48.45°. 


The right seat for every worker . 


olstered models jn 


. ask for COSCO 


Six, all-metal, uph 


Popular office colors - - 


For the sake of appearances . . . for greater worker comfort and 
efficiency .. . furnish your offices throughout with all-metal, 
upholstered Cosco Office Chairs. All six smartly styled models 
are of tubular steel construction . . . with all-steel, saddle-shaped 
seat, cushioned with foam rubber latex. Seat and padded backrest 
upholstered in durable, perforated Du Pont ‘‘Fabrilite’’— green, 
brown, maroon, or gray. Finish is baked-on enamel—gray, brown, 
or green. 

Series 16 Secretarial Chairs and Series 17 Jr. Executive and 
General Office Chairs have up to six easy adjustments— more than 
any other chair at any price—and feature Cosco’s exclusive 
“Finger-Lift’”’ height-adjusting mechanism. All adjustments are 
made without tools. Series 20 “‘Form-Fit’”’ Side Chairs have new 
contour backrest with ‘‘2-way”’ curve for extra comfort. Compare 
Cosco... for comfort, styling, VALUE! Ask for free demonstra- 
tion at leading office furniture stores, or write for name of dealer. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION ¢ COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Also makers of famous COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 


LOSCO BEES 











Looking for 
subcontractors 
for defense 
contracts? 








New York State, through its “Industrial Preparedness Sur- 
vey,” has inventoried the production facilities available 
within the State. Use this free public service to help you 
find the subcontractor you need. 


New York State is ready to help you locate qualified subcontractors 
to supply parts or assemblies. 

This assistance is based on a recently completed inventory of 
metalworking, woodworking, paper, textile and plastic facilities. 

This information, compiled by the N. Y. State Department of 
Commerce from thousands of questionnaires sent to all known 
companies in these industries, has been classified, coded and re- 
corded so that the number, kind and capacity of machines can be 
easily found and identified. 

Thus, firms with the required facilities and capacity can be 
czickly suggested as subcontractors. 

Any inquiry from you will be handled exactly as you specify. 
For example, you may wish to contact a list of firms qualified by 
their general facilities or special tools to perform the work desired. 
Or, you may prefer to have us determine the current interest of 
these firms by outlining to them such details as you may submit 
to us. If you do not wish to have your identify disclosed, we can 
forward the result of our circularization to you for direct contact. 
In every instance, the New York firms suggested will be those 
which are known to have the required equipment based on an ex- 
amination of our 1951 “Industrial Preparedness Survey.” 


Just one of many services—Aid in locating subcontractors is 
just one of the many services available to both large and small 
manufacturers. A special bulletin describes in detail the defense serv- 
ices of New York State Department of Commerce. Copies are free. 


Write for 
bulletin 


New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 101,112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your free bulletin ‘‘Defense Services 


of the New York State Department of Commerce.” 


Name. 





Position 








Company 


Street 





City. 








mine for him the absolute maximum 
point that salt would reach on an ex- 
treme storm tide accompanied by 
strong winds. The finding was disap- 
pointing; the spot was almost at the 
upper end of Bushy Park. That seemed 
to render most of the area unsuitable 
from a fresh-water standpoint. 

¢ Solution—Then, one day in the sum- 
mer of 1949, while flying over the area, 
Field noticed a low, swampy area at the 
extreme upper end of Back River, point- 
ing toward the Cooper well above the 
point of maximum salt intrusion. Why 
not, he thought, dam the Back River at 
its mouth to prevent salt-water intru- 
sion and build a canal through the 
swampy place to keep the Back River 
area constantly full of fresh water? 

And that, essentially, is what is be- 
ing done. The federal government 
loaned the city $175,000, interest-free, 
to finance the advance planning. Ford, 
Bacon & Davis, consulting engineers, 
are now making an exhaustive study 
of all phases F the project. The re- 
port will be ready next Mar. 1. If it’s 
favorable—and they believe now that 
it will be—financing (through revenue 
bonds) and actual construction will fol- 
low immediately. 
¢ Fresh Water—The first stage of the 
project, to cost about $44-million, will 
provide a dependable water supply of 
24-billion gal. a day. It can be finished, 
the engineers estimate, ten months af- 
ter construction starts. It will involve 
building the dam, the canal, and a high- 
way bridge over the canal, dredging out 
Back River, its tributary, Foster’s Creek, 
and the swampy land along them to 
form a 1,000-acre reservoir with 4-bil- 
lion-gal. capacity at low water (the level 
will rise and fall with the tide). 

The land in Bushy Park suitable for 
industrial development totals only 
approximately 2,000 acres—three sq. mi. 
But just across the Cooper River there’s 
another good site, of nine sq. mi. Get- 
ting water to that area is the $2-mil- 
lion second stage of the project. The 
reason that it can be done so cheaply 
involves another one of Charleston’s 
lucky breaks. 
¢ Natural Concrete—The basic geologi- 
cal stratum that underlies the whole 
Charleston area is a layer, 100 to 150 
ft. thick, of marl—a limestone-clay mix- 
ture. “Typical marls,” says the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, “‘are soft, earthy 
(that means they are easy to excavate) 
; many of them disintegrate in 
water.” Not in Charleston, though; 
the city’s too lucky for that. Its marl 
is soft and easy to dig, all right, but 
its composition is such that when ex- 
posed to air it acts like a natural mor- 
tar—the exposed surface case-hardens 
and becomes practically erosionproof. 

What that means in practical terms 
is that it’s easy to dig an aqueduct 
through Charleston’s marl, and that, 
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IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW THE ANSWERS TO THESE 


ELECTRICAL WIRING MATERIALS FROBLLMS 


Q. HOW CAN PROVISION BE MADE NOW FOR LATER EXPAN- 


e SION OF EcECTRICAL WIRING IN COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS? 


A, When you're planning a new building, make sure that you consider 
the advantages of using G-E Q-Floor wiring. This underfloor wiring system 
makes possible the installation of an outlet in any six-inch area of the floor 
surface . . . makes electrical facilities easily available when either office re- 
arrangement or relocation of office partitions is necessary due to changing 
tenant requirements or expanded facilities. Even though construction may be 
held up today, it’s not too early to get all the facts about G-E Q-Floor wiring. 





Q. HOW CAN YOUR ELECTRICAL DEPART- 
@ MENT SAVE TIME AND MATERIALS 
WHEN INSTALLING POWER CABLE? 


A, By using a flexible, ready-to-install cable 
that has a thoroughly impregnated varnished-cambric 
insulation and a sheathing of lightweight steel or 
bronze armor. Such a cable can be quickly run around 
obstructions, looped over beams or hung up on racks 
...is suitable for permanent or temporary installations 
... can be easily taken down and used again in new 
locations. G-E interlocked armor cable, insulated with 
long-lived G-E No. 1799 varnished-cambric cloth, 
gives you a cable that meets all of these requirements. 


Q. WHAT’S THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN DISTRIBUTION 
© SYSTEMS FOR FLUORESCENT-LIGHTED OFFICE BUILDINGS? 


A, It’s G-E remote-control switching to control the 277-volt 
branch circuits for fluorescent lighting in office buildings obtained from 
a 480Y/277-volt, 3 phase, 4-wire distribution system ...the same system 
that provides power for large motor loads for air conditioning, elevators, 
etc. The 24-volt, G-E remote-control switching circuits for the fluorescent 
lighting make the use of this higher-voltage distribution system econom- 
ically practicable in office buildings ... not only saves up to 25% of the 
copper normally used, but also makes possible dollar savings up to 25% 
of the total electrical contract exclusive of fixtures. 


HERE’S HOW TO GET COMPLETE INFORMATION 
ON G-E WIRING MATERIALS 


G-E Construction Materials distributors can supply you with the 
latest information on wiring materials. Because they offer a com- 
prehensive line of G-E Wiring materials, they can help you with 
your wiring problems. Call on G-E Construction Materials dis- 
tributors for the wiring materials you need. 

There’s a G-E Construction Materials distributor in every ma- 
jor market area ready to serve you. And remember also, for special 
engineering problems, communicate with either the Construction 
Materials district office in your area or the G-E Construction Ma- 
terials Division at Bridgeport. *Registered Trade-mark of General Electric Company 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


4 Q. DOES YOUR ELECTRI- 
@ CAL DEPARTMENT 
KNOW THIS WAY OF PROVIDING 
BETTER FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
SERVICE IN YOUR PLANT? 


A, G-E Watch Dog* starters cut out fluo- 
rescent lamps when they begin to blink... prevent 
overheating caused when starters try to restart 
worn-out lamps. When blinking begins, the red 
reset button pops out and the worn-out lamp is 
cut out... ballasts can’t overheat. Maintenance 
men can replace lamps on routine checks. . . push 
the red reset button on Watch Dog starters, and 
new lamps are ready to operate. 

This means G-E Watch Dog starters 
give you increased starter life and 
lower lamp maintenance expense. 


Section K67-1010 

Construction Materials Division 
General Electric Company 

Bridgeport 2, Connecticut 

Please send free information on: 

0 G-E Q-Floor Wiring 

(0 G-E Interlocked Armor Cables 

[) 480Y/277-volt Fluorescent Lighting System 
() G-E Watch Dog Starters 
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but you should see 
Stereo-Realist Pictures! 


FIRE CHIEF won't neglect a spectac- 

ular blaze for anything. But he might 
if he was shown REALIST pictures for the 
first time. They're really spectacular — 
with all the breath-taking reality of true 
3rd dimension, in glorious natural color 
and with life-size images on 35mm film. 


But you can’t describe these pictures. 
You must see them to feel the full impact 
of their amazing realism and beauty. 


The astonishing realism of these pictures 
is not confined to. personal photography 
alone, It gives you amazingly authentic pic- 
tures for medical records and legal evidence 
—a marvelous aid in visual educatiom— 
a fascinating, new, creative selling tool. 


“Spectacular” isthe word for theREALIST. 
Ask your camera dealer to show you some 
REALIST pictures, or for professional use 
see your commercial photographer. Davip 
WHuireE Co., 383 W. Court St., Milwaukee 
12, Wisconsin, 

Camera and Viewer $182.25 


(Tax inc). Priced according 
to Fair Trade Practices. 


mee alist 


The Camera That Sees The Same As You 


Stereo-Reatist Cameras, Projectors, Viewers and Ac- 
cessories are products of the David White Co., Milwaukee 
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once dug, it does not have to be lined 
and lasts practically forever. Prior to 
1936, Charleston got all its water from 
wells. In that year (before Santee- 
Cooper) it dug an aqueduct through 
the marl to the Edisto River, 22 mi. 
away, and built a storage reservoir and 
purification plant on Goose Creek, 
about 10 mi. north of city limits. A 
couple of years ago the aqueduct was 
drained for inspection; there had been 
so little erosion that the original adz 
marks were still clearly visible. 

The third stage of the present project, 

on which no date or cost has yet been 
determined, is to bring water from the 
Back River reservoir into the city water 
system. It will be a relatively simple 
job, since the west end of Foster’s 
Creek is only about 24 mi. from Goose 
Creek reservoir (map, page 90). 
e Industry Moves In—Field, of course, 
has not sat idly by waiting for the 
water project to be completed. He was 
hired to get new industries for Charles- 
ton, and he has done just that—about 
75 of them. 

In 1946, shortly after Field came, a 
group of Charleston businessmen con- 
tributed $256,000 to organize a new 
tuilding corporation. One of the first 
things it did was to buy up Stark Gen- 
eral Hospital—a surplus Army installa- 
tion covering 275 acres and including 
200-odd buildings with over 1-million 
sq. ft. of floor space. The corporation 
revamped the buildings and built a 
railroad spur into the tract. Then it of- 
fered the buildings for sale, singly or in 
groups, to new industries. 

Today there are about 35 companies 
operating in unindustrial-looking Stark 
Industrial Park (lower picture, page 
94). 


Fannie May... 


... Will help finance hous- 
ing in critical boom areas 
throughout the country. The 
question is: Can it help? 


The logjam on new housing for criti- 
cal defense areas may be breaking up 
at last. Fannie May (Federal National 
Mortgage Assn.) is coming to the res- 
cue. 

Adequate housing is the biggest sin- 
gle problem in the towns and cities all 
over the country that have boomed in 
the past year from the effects of nearby 
defense plants or big military installa- 
tions. 
¢ False Start—The Federal government 
thought it had the problem licked once 
before—back last spring—when it Ong 
to relax Regulation X controls on hous- 
ing credit in designated critical areas. 
But that just didn’t work. The principal 


Best for hospitals, factories, schools, 
stores, office buildings. Fast dry- 
ing, soft, absorbent, lint-free, eco- 
nomical. Available through your 
local merchant. Write for samples. 
Address Dept. B-15. 


Also ask about the revolutionary 
new Nibroc Paper Bath Towel. 


A PRODUCT OF 
| BRO 


(3 Yompany 
Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 
150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASS. 








Plenty of 


HELPFUL IDEAS 


Await You at the .... 


2rd 
Exposition of 


CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


Grand Central Palace 
New York 


NOVEMBER 26 
ro 
DECEMBER I 


See over 400 informative exhibits 
and demonstrations of 247 differ- 
ent kinds of latest equipment, ma- 
terials, supplies, and services for 
all phases of chemical processing 
- ,+ get personal technical assist- 
ance on present problems and fu- 
ture plans. 

Nowhere else can anyone associ- 
ated with industrial chemistry 
find such a storehouse of informa- 
tion so vital to our defense effort. 
You can’t afford tp stay away. 


Management International Exposition Co. 
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reason was that mortgage moncy just 
hasn’t been available since the Iederal 
Reserve Board pulled the peg on gov- 
ernment bond prices last March (BW— 
Mar.10’51,p26). 

When prices of governments drop- 
ped below par, banks and insurance 
companies that had planned to sell 
them to finance mortgages found they 
couldn’t do it without taking a loss. 
In addition, interest rates moved up all 
along the line—except on FHA and 
VA mortgages, where the maximum 
rate is fixed. 
¢ Enough?—Congress meanwhile had 
been struggling with a defense housing 
bill ever since last winter. It finally 
became law last month. And one of its 
provisions authorizes the FNMA to give 
advance commitments to buy up to 
$200-million of mortgages on program- 
med defense housing, military housing, 
and disaster housing. 

Last week Raymond Foley, head of 
the Housing & Home Finance Agency, 
announced that $125-million of this 
would go for mortgages in critical areas. 
The big question now is whether that’s 
enough. 

Housing already programmed in criti- 
cal areas will need financing far in ex- 
cess of Fannie May’s $125-million au- 
thoritv. This means that each lender 
will be able to get advance commit- 
ments on only about half of the mort- 
gage loans he makes. 
¢ Critical Areas—So far, 41 areas have 
been designated as critical under the 
new law. They are: 

Huntsville, Ala. 

San Diego and Oceanside, Calif. 
Barstow, Calif. 

Lancaster, Calif. 

Camp Cooke and Camp Roberts, Calif, 
Imperial County, Calif. 

Solano County, Calif. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Dover, Del 

Sanford, Fla. 

Valdosta, Ga. 

Arco, Blackfcot, and Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Columbus, Ind. 

Davenport, Iowa, and Rock Island, Moline, and 

East Moline, Il. 

Wichita, Kan. 

Paducah, Ky. 

Presque Isle and Limestone, Me. 

Patuxent, Md. 

Fort Leonard Wood and Rolla, Mo. 

Sidney, Neb. 

Alamogordo, N. M. 

Las Cruces, N. M. 

Sampson Air Force Base, N. Y 

Star Lake, N. Y. 

Campe Lejeune, N.C. . 

Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio 
Sucks County, Pa. 

Atomic Energy Commission Savannah River Proj- 
ect, S. C. and Ga. 

Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Kingsville, Tex 

Lone Star, Tex. 

Mineral Wells and Weatherford, Tex. 

Brazoria County, Tex. 

Tooele, Utah 

Norfolk and Portsmouth, Va. 

Newport ‘News, Va. 

Bremerton, Wash. 

Hanford, Kennewick, and Pasco, Wash. 
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Believe it or not, that’s a dictating instrument the man above 
is using —the sensational new Epison TELE VoICEWRITER! 
Here’s a design for you—like the telephone you've used for 
years—that invites use. You simply phone your written work, 
without delay or effort, directly to the recorder at the secre- 
tary’s desk. You enjoy free-line service with Edison-engineered 
circuits scientifically matched to your work-load demand. 
Work flows out, productivity is boosted, for staffs large or 
small. Televoice cuts instrument dictation costs as much as 
6624%! Rent it or buy it—but try it! See what wonders it 
can work for you—now! 


Edison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


EDISON, 78 Lakeside Ave., W. Orange, N. J. GET THE WHOLE STORY — NOW! 
Send for this new descriptive 

Okay—send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE booklet. Or, to arrange a demon- 
Stration, call ‘“‘EDIPHONE’’ in 

NAME your city. In Canada: Thomas A. 
Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 
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The answer te President Roosevelt from |* Moking Final eins 
Clarerce MH. Mackay vent sround the world At @ oclock the Message came from 
eccupied nine avd one-half minutes, and | Honolulu that the. ends of the cable had 
was as follows: Ps been spliced. but that ft would be impoe? | 
“To that President, Oyster Ray: I thank [| thie to send an electric current through 4 
ee re ee - you deeply for your message, and { carnest- | the wire. a process which would take about 
OYSTER BAY, N. ¥., July 4—At | iy nope that the Pacific cable, by opening | two bours. P| 


“THE EARTH IS GIRDLED.” It was a glorious Fourth when Teddy Roosevelt opened “CONGRATULATIONS AFTER CHRIS- 
transpacific cable. Oyster Bay became just 6 min. away from Manila. TENING.” Cable was tied in at San 


Now Cable 


“PHREE CHEERS FOR THE CABLE.” Hawaiian end was opened on Jan. 2, 1903. “DISTINGUISHED GUESTS.” C. H. 
On May 24 second cableship sailed east from Manila. Line was laid to Guam, then to Mackay (center), head of Commercial Pa- 
Midway. Final hookup, Midway to Hawaii, was completed late on night of July 4. cific Cable, presided at start of cable-laying. 
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Francisco on Dec. 14, 1902. Cableship 
Silvertown then sailed away for Honolulu. 


Is Dying 


On Sunday morning, July 5, 1903, 
New Yorkers unfolded their copy of 
The World to read: “The jubilant 
Fourth yesterday was destined to mark 
an era not only in electrical engineering, 
but in the general history of the world’s 
progress, it being planned by the Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Company to send 
over its new line a message by President 
Roosevelt from Oyster Bay around the 
earth.” 

By the end of this month, that era 
that started 48 years ago may be over. 
¢ Closedown—In Washington _ last 
week the Federal Communications 
Commission took the first step toward 
what may be a complete closedown of 
the United States’ first and only trans- 
pacific cable. It approved a petition by 
Commercial Pacific Cable Co. to dis- 
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“you name it...I helped make it!* 


Starch for invisible clothing 


Now you see it; now you don’t. Put camouflaged clothing on a 
fighting man. Place him in a thicket. He disappears. How is 
cloth camouflaged? With a starch product! Mixed with dye- 
stuffs, as a thickener, it helps to print intricate patterns with 
razor-sharp detail. Nature-true colors. And deep penetration 
that resists fading. Starch is versatile! It prints everything from 
tough military cottons to fashionable gossamer sheers. 


... and starch performs other textile duties! 


“you name it... 1 helped make it!” Look at a fully out- 
fitted military man; or around your home. At clothing, uphol- 
stery, carpets, draperies. All need a pinch or pounds of starch in 
printing, weaving and finishing. The NATIONAL touch is every- 
where. Starch applied through imaginative research and serv- 
ice. To every item of defense and daily life. 


° 
STARCHES tonal ADHESIVES 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC. 


Executive Offices: 270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N. Y. © Plants: Dunellen, N. J., Chicago, Indianapolis, San Fran- , 
cisco. © Sales Offices: All principal cities. ¢ Canada: Toronto and Montreal. « England: Slough. ¢ Holland: Veendam, 
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a “‘new-idea”’ in plastics 


“Only a plastic, like Monsanto’s Lustrex styrene, could have made this 
popular-priced file possible’—says Jack Stahl, Secretary, Rona Plastics, Inc. 
KIN-DEX< rotary file is molded by Rona for Kinetic Novelty Co., Inc., 
both of New York City. 


The case for plastics is clearly on file—in the new Kin-Dex 
rotary file for home and office. Light in weight, durable, 
attractive—Monsanto’s Lustrex styrene plastic enables Kinetic to 
put a finer product on the market . . . at.a saving to the buyer. 


With swift new developments in the plastics field, 

dozens of manufacturers are taking a new look at these basic 
engineering materials—to make their new products... 

and old ones . . . BETTEK, FASTER, AT LOWER COST. 


For your own product... or new idea... investigate Monsanto’s 
big family of plastics. And, for expert materials engineering 
assistance, send your materials or design problem to 

The Monsanto Technical Council—a board of 

ten plastics technicians whose experience and knowledge 
blankets the plastics industry. Probably they can help you 

make an old product better . . . bring a new product to life. Write: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, 

Room 1206, Springfield 2, Mass. tustrer: neg. U. s. Pat. oft. 


Also—send for your free copy of Monsanto’s plastic-idea 
booklet, *‘Idea Generators.” 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





“... The transpacific cable 
was the dream of John W. 
Mackay .. .” 


CABLE starts on p. 102 


continue all operations temporarily. Be- 
fore the month is out, it is likely FCC 
will allow the company to quit for good. 

If it does, a communications link that 
was born to front-page spreads all over 
the country will probably pass quietly 
with a note in the financial sections. 
For the cable has come to handle only 
a small part of Pacific traffic—and for 
five years now it has handled it at 
steadily mounting losses. 
¢ Mackay—The transpacific cable was 
the dream of John W.. Mackay, the 
Irish-born immigrant who made a for- 
tune in the Comstock Lode and went 
on to found the Postal Telegraph em- 
pire. Mackay laid the groundwork for 
the cable, though he died before it was 
finished. 

All through the 1890’s there had 
been agitation for a direct telegraph link 
to the Philippines. On the day he was 
shot in Buffalo in 1901, President Mc- 
Kinley had said the construction of the 
cable could no longer be postponed. 

Congress, though, continued to hem 
and haw. In September of 1901, Mac- 
kay, on his own hook, set up Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable Co. and an- 
nounced he would build the cable 
provided he could get a government go- 
ahead. He finally did, after a long fight 
in the Senate. 
¢ To Japan—In December, 1902, to the 
cheers of thousands, the cable was tied 
down at San Francisco, and the laying 
operation began. (By then Mackav had 
died, and his son Clarence had suc- 
ceeded him.) Six months later Teddy 
Roosevelt ticked off the first message 
over the complete cable to Gov. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft in the Philippines. 

In 1906 the line was pushed on 

from Manila to Shanghai; another spur 
was run to the Bonin Islands, where a 
tie-in was made with a cable to Japan. 
That ended the building. 
e War Casualty—Through the years, 
the cable company feasted and famined 
with the rest of the U.S. economy. In 
1928, when Mackay sold out to Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
it became an IT&T associate. (Owner- 
ship is 25% by American Cable & 
Radio Corp., an IT&T subsidiary; 25% 
by Great Northern Telegraph Co., Den- 
mark; and 50% by Cable & Wireless, 
Ltd., England.) 

Then came the beginning of the end 
—the explosion of World War II in the 
Pacific. The lines to Japan and the 
Chinese mainland were cut; they have 
never been restored. Even after the 
official peace, there was no resumption 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., is the discoverer 
and sol< manufacturer of terramycin, the 
newest “wonder drug,” which has proved 
effective in the treatment of more than 
50 acute infections. Pfizer is the world’s 
largest producer of antibiotics and a 
leading producer of synthetic Vitamin A. 

Power—lots of it and never failing— 
is needed by Pfizer’s modern plant at 
Groton, Conn., to safeguard round-the- 
clock production. The plant relies en- 
tirely upon its two steam turbines for 
power, light, and refrigeration. For the 
utmost protection, “Job Proved’’ Sunvis 


916 Oil was chosen as the lubricant for 
these turbines when installed—two years 
ago. This Sunvis 916 has been in con- 
tinuous service ever since. As expected, 
inspections show the turbines free from 
rust, sludge, and corrosion; and labora- 
tory tests show the oil ready for thou- 
sands of hours of continued service. 
Sunvis 900 Series Oils are unsurpassed 
as turbine lubricants. Under normal op- 
erating conditions they will be good for 
the life of your turbines. For complete 
information, telephone the Sun Office 
nearest to you or write Dept. BW-10 


TERRAMYCIN being processed as an elixir, a new dosage form 
in which this “wonder drug” is more easily taken by infants and 
old people. The work is carried on in a sterile air-conditioned room. 


POWER FOR “WONDER DRUG” PRODUCTION 
PROTECTED BY SUNVIS TURBINE OIL 


TWO 2,500 KW TURBINES, each charged with 300 gal- 
lons of Sunvis 916 Oil, generate all of the plant’s power. 
The condensing-extraction unit has been running over 
15,000 hours, the back-pressure unit over 7,000 hours. 


SUN INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


SUN OIL COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + SUN OIL COMPANY, LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL 





THE LUBRICATING OIL flows continuously through a layer 
of wool, then a tank of water, and finally a triple bag filter. 
Recent tests at Sun’s laboratories show that the oil is in ex- 
cellent condition, and good for thousands of hours more. 
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; 4 Rocket-fire testing with the new Republic F-84F Thunderjet at Edwards Air Force Base, Muroc, California. 


and the rockets...for proof through the night! 
' ya 
For proof of the nation’s strength through this night of world tension, 


Idk at the terrific firepower of our airborne rockets. As you would 
é . 
egpect, they are made largely of aluminum... like the planes 


Reynolds Parts Division 
makes rocket fins and 
: . other military parts. . 
tat carry them. Aluminum goes into every phase of our rearmament i ’ abner 

i ; _ < S trays, evaporators, crisp 
.~- pontoon bridges, PT boats, vital parts of tanks and trucks, miles | : 


ers and other aluminum 
of foil wrapping to protect perishable and rustable supplies. parts for famous-name 


MThe military uses of aluminum grow as amazingly as its civilian | to refrigerators. Mill fabri 
& : : 2 \ cation saves on scrap, 
uses. People prefer light, strong. rustproof aluminum for windows. ep : : ‘ 
. | ae A \ freight and rejects 

gutters, roofing and siding. Consumers are glad to see manuf cturers ” ! 
use more aluminum automobile and appliance parts. And you know 
how eagerly America’s “kitchen engineers” await the return of their 
own pure aluminum household foil . Reynolds Wrap! 

Military needs come first, but the goal of today’s production 


expansion is more aluminum for civilian use. too. We face a double job: 


LECT ETA I E E E 
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fighting shortages and inflation while we fight aggression. Reynolds 
is working at that double job full time, full speed. 
Reynolds Metals Company, General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Ky. 


Reynolds Wrap is “all out” for defense 
... Return Flight 
Guaranteed! 


least eee es é Ae eee oe avi z 
The expanding primary aluminum production of Reynolds Metals Company— 
@ historic chapter in the company's 32 years of continving growth. 


REYNOLDS ALUMINUM 








of Far East trade. The fall of China to 
the Communists was simply the final 
blow to hopes of ever reviving the vital 
trade traffic. 

Revenues tumbled. In the five years 
up through 1950, the cable company 
lost more than $1]-million. ‘Traffic 
dwindled—even over the sections of the 
line that were still in operation. In 1950 
the company carried only 16.5% of 
total messages to Hawaii, only 11.4% 
of U.S.-Philippine traffic. Radio tele- 
graph had taken over. 

This year the company decided to 
give up. 
¢ What Next?—If FCC approves its 
application, Commercial Pacific will 
shut down all operations for good and 
dissolve as a corporation. Many of its 
160 active employees will probably be 
absorbed by IT&T. 

As for the cable itself, nothing’s been 
decided yet. It may be salvaged, or it 
may be left to rot. 





Winter Wear for TV 

When cold weather hits, the TV finger 
pointing from the top of New York’s Em- 
pire State Building will be warmed, and 
de-iced, by an electronic glove now being 
installed. The special heating system, de- 


signed by Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co. and American Instrument Co., 
will prevent icing, which, at several critical 
points on the mast, would otherwise freeze 
TV programs off the air. 
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Goodyear's problem: 
How to assure top effici- 
ency on their new vul- 
canizers. 

Solution: Taylor push- 
button control of se- 
quence and duration of 
all temperature and pres- 
sure functions. 

Result: Uninterrupted 
output of high quality 
tires at lower cost, with 
less supervision. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
Toronto, Canada. 





MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


One of the most helpful 
men on your payroll is your 
Instrument Man. Ask him 


how you can improve product 


and cut costs with Taylor feo 


\y, SINCE 1851 
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Automatic Process Control ! 














KEYSTONE 
4 

2 _catvanizeo MB 
| SPRING WIRE 


... takes “PRODUCTION HURDLES” in stride! 


To help you get increased machine efficiency, increased 
output per man, and higher quality end products, it 
will pay you to investigate the advantages of Key- 
stone Galvanized MB Wire. 


Keystone’s unique process of drawing after galvanizing 
smooths and hardens the zinc coating, which increases 
the wire’s lasting qualities and physical properties. 
Other advantages are its smooth finish . . . even, 
uniform temper . . . and high tensile strength. 





MARKET YOUR SCRAP! 


atte Now is the time to houseclean your 
PAVAPASSS| plant for all worn out and obsolete 
equipment. Iron and steel scrap, the 
; si vital ingredient in steel making, is 
in critically short supply. 
In order to keep America’s steel industry producing at 
the highest rate in history . . . the “forgotten” or 
neglected scrap in your plant is urgently needed. You 
can help yourself and your country by selling your 
scrap to your dealer NOW. 

















READERS REPORT 





Fair or Free Trade? 


Gentlemen: 

The vehemence and legitimacy of 
Mr. Debus’ defense of fair trade [BW— 
Sep.22’51,p55] is highly commendable 
as far as it goes. It is equally as valid 
as those in support of similar forms of 
statism, past and present, such as AAA, 
RFC, and farm subsidies. The stub- 
born fact remains, business cannot have 
its cake and eat it, too. 

Free enterprise does not long exist 
under government domination. State 
regulation brings it closer to fasc- 
ism.... Mr. Debus virtually confesses 
the belief that the retail trade is not 
equal to its share of the responsibility 
of maintaining a competitive economy. 

That the Supreme Court recognized 
fair trade as a regulatory measure does 
not absolve the act from being defined 
as “statist.” Social security, introduced 
into Germany by Bismark, head of one 
of the most despotic governments of 
history, is vet termed socialistic. 

The high incidence of retail failures 
can be answered in part by a question. 
How many are due to incompetency, 
insufficient analysis of markets, or the 
entrance of a retailer into an already 
crowded field. 

A consuming public numbering in 
the millions has as much moral right 
to a selfish desire to benefit from lower 
prices as a retail body has in its selfish 
aim to keep prices at a high level. The 
unrestricted operation of both is the 
essence of a free market. 

Louis p’Honpt 
PURCHASING AGENT 
J. W. GREER CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Senatorial Opinion 
Dear Sirs: 

Your editorial [BW —Aug.18’51, 
p148] questions the “significance” of 
limiting the prohibition of multiple 
directorships to corporations having 
assets of $60-million or more. While 
there is no magic in the $60-million 
limitation, the line must be drawn 
somewhere. My objective was to have 
the act cover only the most important 
corporations in each industry. By using 
a figure as high as $60-million, the 
amended Section 8 of the Clayton Act 
would strike at the problem in its most 
serious aspects without disturbing the 
boards of the lesser competitors in any 
given industry. Moreover, interlocking 
directorships are found primarily on 
the boards of the largest corporations. 

In its study of interlocking director- 
ates among the largest American cor- 
porations in 1935, the National Re- 
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A Dodge J 


ted Truck 


performs better on your job 
were 4re 10 reasons why’ 


The right units to SUPPORT the load 


Whether your loads are big or little, 
* heavy or light, there’s a Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” truck engineered at the factory 
to fit your job. 
Every unit that supports the load— 
frame, axles, springs, wheels, tires and 
others—is built in a wide range of 
sizes and capacities to provide the 
strength and capacity needed. No 
wonder your Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” truck 
will perform better on your job. 


The right wheelbase for the load. 
The wheelbase of every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to help give better 
maneuverability, plus better weight 
distribution for bigger payloads. 


= aa 


The right frame to support a specific 
load. The frame on every Dodge truck 
is “Job-Rated” to have the design, 
strength and rigidity needed for a 
particular hauling job. 





The right axles to support a specific 
load dependably under all conditions. 
The axles on every Dodge truck are 
‘‘Job-Rated” to give you the strength 
required to support the load. 


The right springs to support and 
cushion a specific load. The springs on 
every Dodge truck are ‘Job-Rated’’ to 
have the right number of leaves, required 
strength and flexibility. 


The right wheels and tires to support 
a specific load safely and surely. Wheels 
are ‘‘Job-Rated” for right strength, 
design and diameter. Tires are “‘Job- 
Rated”’ for right size, tread and pressure. 





The right units to MOVE the load 


Whether your roads are paved or rough, 
level or hilly, there’s a Dodge ‘“‘Job- 
Rated” truck to haul your loads. 


Every unit that moves the load —engine, 
clutch, transmission, pro ller shaft, 
rear axle, and others—is also built in a 
wide variety of sizes and capacities. 
Each is engineered for a particular 
operating condition. That’s why your 
Dodge “-Job-Rated” truck will save 
you money, last longer. 


The right engine to move a specific 
load surely and economically. The 
engine of every Dodge truck is “‘Job- 
Rated”’ to give you the right power, 
performance and operating economy. 


The right clutch to move a specific 
load dependably. The clutch in every 
Dodge truck is “‘Job-Rated” to have the 
design and size needed to meet a 
particular operating condition. 
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The right transmission to move a 
specific load. The transmission in every 
Dodge truck is “Job-Rated” to have 
the strength and number of speeds the 
particular job requires. 


eo eer, 
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The right type axle for the job. Rear 
axles are ‘“‘Job-Rated’’—single-speed 
for normal service, double-reduction 
for extra pulling ability, 2-speed for 
constantly changing conditions, 


The right gear ratio of the rear axle 
to move a specific load on roads you 
travel and at speeds you require. ‘The 
rear axle of every Dodge truck is “‘-/ob- 
Rated” for exact gear ratio needed. 


Every Dodge ‘“‘Job-Rated”’ truck is factory-engineered to perform better 
Because it’s engineered at the factory to fit a specific job, a Dodge “.Job-Rated” 


truck will save you money .. . last longer. 


Ask your nearby Dodge dealer to tell you how you can get a Dodge truck that has 
every unit from engine to rear axle “Job-Rated” —factory-engineered to haul a 
specific load over the roads you travel and at the speeds you require. Do it soon! 


Only BUDGE builds Job-Rated' trucks 











HEADS OR TAILS... you win both ways 
with concrete construction 


ON FARMS. Firesafe con- 
crete improvements save 
feed and labor and help 
increase food supplies. 


ON PAVEMENTS. Con- 
crete roads and streets 
give you the safest, 
longest and lowest-an- 
aval-cost service. Half 
of the concrete roads on 
the U. S. primary system 
ore over 20 years old. 


FOR HOMES of any size 
or style. A charming, 
firesafe concrete house 
is moderate in first cost. 
It requires less expendi- 
ture for upkeep and 
maintenance and it pro- 
vides a lifetime of com- 
fortable living. It 
will actually cost you 
less per year to live in 
a lovely concrete house. 


FOR DEFENSE USE in 
factories, barracks, 
hangars, warehouses, 
etc. and for such es- 
sential structures as 
hospitals and schools. 
Low-annual-cost con- 
crete offers unusual 
strength and durabili- 
ty and maximum resis- 
tance to fire, decay, 
weather and vermin. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete... 


110 


through scientific research and engineering field work 





sources Committee discovered _ that: 
“Only 25 of the 250 (largest) cor- 
porations have no interlocks with 
cach other. These companies are 
relatively small, in terms of assets, 
as compared with the interlocking 
companies. Although they consti- 
tute 10% of the number of com- 
panies, their assets amount to only 

+% of the total assets of the 250 

companies.” 

Your second criticism of my _pro- 
posal is that it is “revolutionary” in 
that it goes beyond prohibiting inter- 
locking directorships in competing cor- 
porations. Surely there is nothing 

‘revolutionary” in attempting to amend 
existing legislation to achieve its origi- 
nal objectives. The original objectives 
of the congressional committees that 
sponsored Section 8 were listed in my 
original letter [BW—Aug.18’51,p106] 
as follows: (1) to eliminate positions of 
conflicting trust; (2) to induce directors 
to concentrate their responsibilities so 
as to give them time to direct; (3) to 
create more opportunities for others to 
rise to positions of prominence; (4) to 
prevent the use of interlocking director- 
ships as a means of eliminating com- 
petition. 

Even if your position is correct that 
only interlocking directorships _ that 
eliminate competition are undesirable, 
Section 8 as it now stands is inadequate 
to eliminate many of these director- 
ships. My bill would meet these in- 
adequacies in the present Section 8. 

Your third point is that my letter 
gives the impression that the proposed 
amendment to Section 8 “would lead 
to nothing but good results.’”’ All legis- 
lation in a democracy represents an at- 
tempt to balance conflicting interests. 
Contrary to your suggestion, I do not 
believe that “first-rate directors appar- 
ently come a dime a dozen in any bar- 
gain basement.” BUSINESS WEEK seems 
to be adopting an “indispensable man” 
defense of the directors who serve on 
the boards of as many as twenty large 
corporations. Even a first-rate man 
cannot be a first-rate director of 20 or 
even 10 large corporations. It is my 
belief that rather than being harmful 
to corporations, the reduction in mul- 
tiple directorates would contribute to 
greater corporate efficiency. But, more 
important, it would eliminate the griev- 
ous danger of corporate directors who 
use their position on the board of one 
corporation for the benefit of other 
corporations. 

Husert H. HuMpurey 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 
WASHINGTON, D. C: 


GUNK, Not Gunk 
Dear Sir: 

In your interesting article “How 
They De-Mothball the Standby Plants” 
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the Underwood Sundstrand 
aufomare Printing Calculator! 





Looks like only one machine! 


But this new Underwood Sundstrand 
Automatic Printing Calculator is 
really two different machines in 
one! 


With many advantages for both 
large and small businesses. 


.. It’s a Calculator that keeps a 
two-color printed record of every 
operation...plus the automatic Credit 
Balance feature. 


..It’s a General-Purpose... Multi- 
Purpose Adding-Figuring Machine 


Underwood Corporation 


. Accounting Machines... 
. Ribbons 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Underwood Limited, Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere 6)95) 


Adding Machines. 
Typewriters... “Carbon Paper . 


that will come up quickly with all the 
right answers. 


With it, an operator can do one type 
of job after another—without moving 
from one machine to another. 

Jobs...from payrolls to inventories. 
From computing interest to figuring 
statistical calculations. 


It reduces your investment in equip- 
ment...in personnel...in desk space. 
Saves money, time and effort. 


Yet...the new Underwood Sund- 


strand Automatic Printing Calculator 
performs ai// of its various operations 
with only a 10-key keyboard. 


Only 10 numeral keys... touch- 
operated to speed the work... cut 
tiresome headswing and attendant 
errors. 


Get full information about this im- 
portant new feature-packed two-in-one 
machine. 


Fill in the coupon and mail it... 
right now. 


: ng 


oh UNDERWOOD CORPORATION, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N, 


Nome___ 


! C 

i ompony_ 
| Street_ 
i 

. 


Ch... 


Please send me your folder on the new Underwood Sundstrand 


Automatic Printing Calculator. 























“LET US SHOW YOU HOW... FREE 


Do you know . . today’s efficient American Machines will materiall 

time, labor and costs in floor maintenance! Ample power for md sm 
polishing, disc sanding, steel wooling. Also—proper se and finishing 
with American Floor Materials will reduce maintenance an casing costs 
on any floor—terrazzo, — rubber, concrete or wood. Your nearby 
American distributor will eer to call and talk over your floor service 


problems, without obligation. W: 
- The American Floor Sentecinn 

Machine Co., 551 S. St. Clair Ste 

Toledo 3, Ohio. 


48 Years of Leadership FLOOR MACHINES 


a12 





[BW—Sep.22’ 51 ,p84], you made three 
references to “De-Gunking” of ma- 
chine tools that had been stored in Cos- 
moline or other anticorrosion com- 
pounds. 

We would like to point out that 
“GUNK” is the registered trademark 
for the well-known line of degreasing 
and decarbonizing solvents developed 
by the Curran Corp., Lawrence, Mass., 
and manufactured and sold by Gunk 
Atlantic, Inc. on the eastern seaboard 
and Gunk Chicago Co. in the Mid- 
west. . . . In other words, the “GUNK” 
relates to the cleaner and not to the 
preservative that has to be removed 
from the machinery. 

W.-M. ALTENBURG 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
GUNK ATLANTIC, INC. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


¢In other words, you “GUNK” a 
machine in order to deCosmoline it. 


Starvation Wages 
Sirs: 

You must pay very low wages for 
tool and die makers in the U.S. if 
the figures quoted in your article, “La- 
bor Pirating,” ate correct [BW—Sep. 
8’51,p21]. I note that there are only 
about 45,000 skilled “laborers” in the 
field, mostly operating in 2,500 small 
shops, and that this group of men 
turned out $3.2-million in tools and 
dies in 1950. 

Presuming, as you state, that the 
majority of these men operate in the 
small shops that supposedly turn out 
the $3.2-million worth of work, it 
would appear that the earnings per 
employee would be $139.00 per year: 
anon After deducting the manu- 
facturer’s profit, if any, his cost of ma- 
terial and overhead, it would appear 
that the take-home pay for tool and 
die makers in the U.S. must be a 
mere pittance, Or BUSINESS WEEK has 
probably shuffled a few ciphers in the 
computation. Although our company 
is both a tool and die maker and has 
been subjected to some pirating of labor, 
we are able to pay a little more than 
$139.00 per year per employee. 

GeorceE H. Brace 
MACDONALD BROS. AIRCRAFT LTD. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 


e Reader Bragg is right. The correct 
figure for the value of tool and die out- 
put is $325-million—which gives a 
little more leeway to pay wages. 





Letters should be addressed to 
Readers Report Editor, Business 
week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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--.and the refrigerator manufacturer likes it, too! 
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Here’s what a switch in Republic alloy steels and the method 
of processing them did for the Seeger Refrigerator Company .. . 


Cut scrap losses on compressor rotors from 25% to less than 0.1% 
. eliminated several high-cost finish-grinding operations . 
permitted inexpensive random-piece checking of hardness in 
place of every-piece checks . . . eliminated rejections due to rotor 

distortion during hardening .. . 


And housewives get a Seeger refrigerator or 2 home freezer whose 
cold-making mechanism will last years longer. 


Seeger engineers worked closely with their Republic Field 
Metallurgist to select a Republic Cold Drawn Alloy Steel with 
the required structure to provide proper hardenability, machin- 
ability and surface finish. Then the other two members of the 
Republic 3-Dimension Metallurgical Service . . . the Laboratory 
Metallurgist and the Mill Metallurgist . . . took over to make sure 
that the recipe for the cold-drawn alloy was followed accurately. 


Your products and processes can probably benefit from the type 
of investigation that is helping Seeger make better compressors 
from Republic Alloy Steels. A Republic Field Metallurgist will 
call at your convenience. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Other Republic Products include Stainless, High Strength and Carbon Steels—Sheets—Plates—Pipe—Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Boiler Tubes 











These securities, though registered, have not been approved or disapproved by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


BEHIND THESE BONDS 


STATE OF ISRAEL $500,000,000 


+ Two types of Bonds are offered at par as follows: 


(a) Interest Bearing Bonds Denominated as 
Fifteen Year 312% Dollar Coupon Bonds. Interest payable May 1 and Nov. 1 
Denominations: $500 * $1,000 * $2,500 * $5,000 © $10,000 * $100,000 


(b) Capital Appreciation Bonds Denominated as 
Twelve Year Dollar Savings Bonds. Maturity Value: 150% of issue amount 
Denominations: $50 * $100 * $250 * $500 * $1,000 * $2,500 * $5,000 * $10,000 


The State of Israel $500,000,000 Bond Issue is intended to promote the 
economic development of the State. The proceeds of the Bond Issue are to 
be used for the purchase of machinery, raw materials, equipment and other 
items designed to increase the country’s productive facilities so that it may 
earn and save foreign currency. Of the total amount, $205,000,000 is to be 
allocated for investment in the fields of industry and power. The sum of 


$130,000,000 has been designated for agricultural | Proj 5 $80 000,000 for 
the development of harbors, shipp and r 000,000 for trade 
and services including the development Of the tourist ‘industry; and $30,000,- 


000 for the establishment of a government mortgage bank for housing. 


The balance, after payment of the expenses of the issue, is to serve as 
a reserve for unanticipated projects or for increased expenditures for the 
designated projects. 


The Government's economic development program involves a total pro- 
jected expenditure of $1,500,000,000, of which $500,000,000 is to be 
provided by Israel and other countries, and the balance is to be obtained in 
the United States. The $500,000,000 State of Israel Bond Issue is the largest 
single source of funds for this program. 


With immigration proceeding at the rate of 200,000 a year, Israel 
fequires capital imports to meet the large investment necessary to create 
permanent employment opportunities and housing for the newcomers. A bal- 
anced and mature economy will as a rule produce enough to cover the con- 








“TEAR OF ORT 


When Americans invest in big corporations, they are rightly impressed—if a company has survived for 
50, 60 or 100 years. But in the new State of Israel, there is a company of people whose history goes back 
5,000 years! During this time, the people of Israel have survived many great civilizations, as well as 
homelessness, annihilation and tyrants. 

Therefore, it is an event of deepest meaning to all Americans that the world’s newest democracy— 
the State of Israel—is launching its first Bond Issue. 


This issue marks the initial effort of democratic Israel to provide, during the next 3 years, a place 
to work and live in freedom for 600,000 new arrivals—the same kind of people who have already proven 
their will to survive and build. 

Consider the concrete achievements behind State of Israel Bonds: 

In 3 years, the Israelis have not only built a modern industrial plant and wrung an agricultural land 
from the ancient desert, but they have also taken unto their bosom 600,000 homeless brethren—and 
transmuted these immigrants into productive, happy people. 








Yes, there are farms and ships and commerce to dramatize fhe modern miracle of Israel, but of even 
greater importance, is the history of the children of Israel and their unbreakable will to survive. 

Think of the historic character behind these 314% Coupon interest-bearing Bonds as well as Israel’s 
record achievement. These Bonds are an investment for all Americans who believe the dignity of the 
human spirit is the essence of democracy. 





Further information, particularly financial information, is contained in the Registration Statement filed with the Commission 
and in a more complete Prospectus which must be furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 
Orders for Bonds may be placed at, and Prospectuses obtained 


American Financial and Development Corp. for Israel Se AY 


mar SAE Leonos 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK,.N.Y. 
or AFDC! in your own community 
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INDEPENDENCE BOND ISSUE 





sumptive needs of its penalties and to provide for some further investment 
to. increase productivity. But under the best conditions, current production 
cannot begin to supply the huge ca’ rapes needs of a population that is increasing 
at the enormous rate experien by Israel. Palestine and Israel, therefore, 
have always had an adverse trade balance—like many young countries facin 
immigration and development tasks, including the United States, Australia an 
New Zealand. As immigration increased, so did the adverse trade balance. 
The import surplus served to meet the investment needs of the economy. For 
1949 receipts on current account were (expressed in Israel Pounds, I.L.) 
LL. 20,600,000 and payments, I.L. 94, 100,00 000. For 1950 receipts on current 
account were I.L. 23,800,000 and payments, I.L. 113,400,000. 


It is one of the major purposes of the Bond Issue to improve Israel's 
balance of trade through the establishment of new industrial and agricultural 
enterprises and through the expansion of production for export as well as for 
home consumption. 


As of December 31, 1950, the funded debt was I.L. 114,200,000 and 


the floating debt, LL. 1,300,000. The figures do not include any Treasury 


Bills, because of their relationship to the Special Defense Budget which has not 
been disclosed for security reasons. 


Israel has never at any time defaulted upon the payment of principal 
or interest on any debt. 


The budgets of the Government reflect the mip pay of the State of 
Israel to provide for the immigration and absorption of a lar, 
Jews. From May 15, 1948 to March 31, 1949, receipts were I. 
and expenditures, LL. 27 529,000. From April 1, 1949 to March 31, 1950 
Pap bay ome 92,876,000 ‘and expenditures I L. 93,800,000. From A 

950 to January 31, at receipts were LL. 113, 473,000 and 

it! 712,087 000, These figures do not incl ude Special 
expenditures or receipts from internal loans financing same. 


The American Financial and Development Corporation for Israel with 
headquarters at 120 Broadway, New York 5, New York, is the 
underwriter for the State of Israel Bond Issue. The commissions or 
are not to exceed 314%. 


Defense Budget 
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GLASS 


is what the birds see outside Chicago’s new van der Rohe-designed apartment 
house. Building’s framework is made entirely of plate glass and steel. 


Windows open in 
for safe cleaning. 


GIMMICK 1: 


GIMMICK 4: Corrugated steel for 


ceiling construction. 


Glass and Gimmicks Sell Radical Chicago: 


Now vou can live in a glass apart- 
ment house, just a stone’s throw from 
Lake Michigan—if living 10 or 20 
stories above ground with nothing but 
plate glass between you and _ earth 
doesn’t throw vou off balance. 

For Chicago’s new Lake Shore Drive 
apartment house designed by Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe is exactly that—a 
spectacular upsweep of plate glass and 
steel. You have to have enough con- 
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fidence in the new design to buy your 
apartment, though, under an interesting 
type of cooperative financing setup. 
Plenty of Chicagoans clamored to 
take the plunge. Most of the apartments 
are spoken for, and, although the build- 
ing is not wholly completed, tenants 
are already moving in, right on the 
heels of the plasterers. 
¢ New Look—Mies van der Rohe’s new 
concept in modern apartment design 


has many novel construction features, 
said to pare costs from apartment build- 
ings. For one thing, it does away en- 
tirely with masonrv on the building's 
exterior. The only masonry is the cen- 
tral core, housing the elevators, fire 
stairs, and utilities. 

All the exterior walls are glass win- 
dows, with steel beams that makc up 
the building’s framework exposed. ‘Ihe 
beams are spaced 21 ft. apart in cach 
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Thermostat in every apartment: Tenant can 
* regulate temperature to suit himself. 
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GLASS 


Apartment 





direction, making everything the same 
size. That’s one of the cost-cutting fea- 
tures, according to Herbert S. Green- 
wald, the building’s developer and 
service agent. 

Smaller beams separate the window 
panels but don’t carry any of the build- 
ing load. 

The glass walls fulfill the dreams of 
city-bound lovers of the wide open 
spaces, give each apartment magnificent 
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is what the tenant sees, from the inside looking out 
over Lake Michigan. Huge picture windows make up 


GIMMICK 3: 


ceiling-to-floor picture windows on the 
outside walls of each room. The spe- 
cially built windows swing in to open, 
have gutters at the sills to collect mois- 
ture from condensation. The aluminum 
window frames, too, are specially de- 
signed. 

¢ Flexible—If a tenant gets tired of 
just moving the furniture around, he 
can go a step further and change the 
whole layout of his apartment, if he 
wants to pay for it. For all interior 
partitions, because none are bearing 
walls, are made of gypsum block, and 
can be altered, although they're not 


Double drapery tracks, so tenant can hang 
his own inside ones that are furnished. 


outside walls of each room, make conventional apartment house 
across the way look drab, old fashioned. 


strictly curtain-wall construction. In 
fact, many tenants who bought apart- 
ments from the blueprints did just that 
~—made six-room apartments into five or 
seven, made six-room apartments out of 
two 34s after all the sixes were gone, 
etc., before construction. 

The ceilings, too, are a special type 
of construction, called Cofar. Made of 
corrugated steel, Cofar is said to have 
many advantages over the conventional 
type of ceiling: It does away with the 
need for elaborate forms and supports 
when the concrete is poured, lightens 
the steel that has. to be used in the 
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Superposed Grade V 


» BROWNING 


Carved solid steel designed by Browning; hand-fitted, 
hand-finished, hand-engraved. This means dependability 
for the hand, and pleasure to the eye. The great practical 
advantage of smooth, finely fitted parts is worth the 
unusual manufacturing effort; wear is minimized; function 
is positive. Examine a Browning ... Be your own judge. 


Superposed Grade I 


Browning SUPERPOSED Shotgun 
( Over-Under ) 

Five Grades in $200, $300, $400, $500, $600 classes. 
Choice of choke combinations: Full, Imp d Modi- 
fied, Modified, Improved Cylinder, Skeet, Cylinder. 

Models for Trap, Skeet, Field, Marsh. 
12 or 20 gauge. 





Perfect GIFT 
for 
Christmas 
Retirement 
Birthday 
Anniversary 


E ROWNIN G. ; Graust iv Glomams 


MADE {N BELGIUM 


Write Dept. 12 for illustrative literature. 
Browning Arms Co.,, St. Louis 3, Missouri, U. S. A. 





“ . . it will take 25,000 
yards to furnish drapes 
for all the apartments . . .” 

BUILDING starts on p. 116 


building, strengthens the building, and 
is fireproof. The lath and plaster ceil- 
ing of the apartment is suspended from 
the corrugated steel, and radiant heat- 
ing coils run between the corrugated 
steel and the plaster. Radiant coils 
also run at the base of the windows. 
eA Lot of Drape—The apartment 
owner puts his own floor covering on 
the concrete floors. But the manage- 
ment is furnishing each apartment with 
drapes for all the outside walls. ‘The 
windows have two drapery tracks, 
though, so that the tenant can put up 
his own drapes on top of the build- 
ing’s, if he wants to. The building is 
having trouble getting the material—a 
special gray nylon and orlon fabric— 
it wants for the drapes and may have 
to settle for ravon. Whatever the ma- 
terial, it will take 25,000 yards to fur- 
nish drapes for all the apartments. 

e Pitfall-Conscious—Aside from __ its 
glass-and-steel design, the van der 
Rohe building has another interesting 
feature—its financing arrangement. Out- 
wardly, it sounds like the usual coopera- 
tive venture—but the details were 
carefully worked out with an eye to 
avoiding the usual pitfalls. 

Chicago cooperatives had a most un- 
happy record during the thirties, when 
hardly a one came through without a 
receivership. This building’s developers 
felt that one of the reasons for this 
sorry record was that most of the co- 
ops built in the twenties were too big 
and too high-priced. When the owners 
went broke, there was nobody higher up 
the income scale to move down into 
them. They think they have got around 
this by the size of their apartments— 
34 and six rooms, with more 34’s than 
sixes—and their price—$7,475 and $13,- 
800, respectively, plus monthly rentals 
of $100 for the small units and $200 
for the large ones. 
¢ Just to Be Sure—For another thing, 
this time there’s no water in the capi- 
talization, as there was in the twenties, 
when the bond issue was often for 
110% of the value of the building. 

And to divorce the tenant-owners 
from the building’s management and 
provide businesslike and objective man- 
agement, the building is owned and 
managed by a trust, with three self- 
perpetuating trustees who can only be 
removed by a 4 vote of the owners. 

Apartment buyers purchase a certifi- 
cate of beneficial interest in the trust, 
then rent their apartments from the 
trustees. The certificates in the trust, 
of course, represent their prorated 
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DeVisiss 


DeVilbiss products—Spray Equipmen 
Air Compressors and Hose—have fou ‘ 
in the finishing departments of every impo 
Our broad experience applied to your 
help you cut costs and increase pr 


Shoes look nicer, wear longer and 
feel better—thanks to the exten 
sive use of DeVilbiss equipment 
by many manufacturers. DeVil 
biss Spray 


dyeing leather, to apply 


Guns are used in 
a bond 
between leather and lining, to 
sanitize shoe interiors. The 
processes are fast, low in cost. 


May DeVilbiss help you? 


HELPFUL AID TO ALL INDUSTRIES 


t, Exhaust Systems, 
nd wide application 
rtant industry. 
problems may” 
ofits. 


xsi 
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Product improvement through DEVILBISS service 





Tanks or propellers, landing craft or 
shells—DeVilbiss has had broad experi 
ence with the special techniques and 
equipment used in the finishing of war 
material. On your defense orders, for 
example, DeVilbiss can assist you in 
converting present equipment to meet 
new finishing needs. 


Spray Guns Air Compressors 


Farm buildings, homes, or fences are 
easy to paint with DeVilbiss portable 
spray equipment. Paint 3 to 4 times 
faster and effect big savings. Do many 
other jobs, too—paint furniture and 
machinery; spray disinfectants; inflate 
tires. Use DeVilbiss equipment for 
farms, homes, industry. 


Spray Booths 


Hose and Connections 


Sales Strategy—A large department 
store wanted to introduce a new per 
fume. A huddle with DeVilbiss engi 
neers, a small investment in DeVilbiss 
automatic spray equipment, and presto! 
The enchanting new perfume was auto 
matically sprayed at timed intervals 
onto the main street outside the store 
Passers-by found the essence irresistible 
and stopped to buy. 


A complete DeVilbiss Paint Shop for 
periodic refinishing of your commercial 
vehicles is a fine investment. It not 
only protects your equipment, but neat, 
freshly painted vehicles also show you 
are a good company to do business with. 
DeVilbiss standard refinishing equip 
ment will handle your jobs. 


Whatever your needs, DeVilbiss 
spray finishing equipment will help you 
save time, money and improve product 
quality. For data, phone a DeVilbiss 
Branch Office or write direct. 


THe DeVusiss ComPANy, Toledo, Ohio 
Windsor, Ontario « London, England « Santa Clara, Calif. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


Portable Spray Outfits 








BOHN ALUMINUM & BRASS CORPORATION 
GENERAL OFFICES: LAFAYETTE BLDG. ¢ DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
CASTINGS * FORGINGS © PISTONS © BEARINGS © EXTRUSIONS 


INGOTS * REFRIGERATION PRODUCTS © AIRCRAFT PARTS 
AUTOMOTIVE REPLACEMENT PARTS 


TELEVISION! 


“American Forum of the Air”... Every Sunday Afternoon on NBC Television 
Consult Your Newspaper for Time and Station 


WRITE! 


Freedom to write 

your opinions to 

YOUR Mayor... 
YOUR Senators... 
YOUR Congressmen... 
YOUR President... 


is your privilege. 


Under Communism 
you would not dare 
write... for fear 


of torture or death. 


Let your leaders know 
that you oppose 
“Socialistic’’ schemes 


that lead to Communism. 


WRITE! 
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share in the equity or the difference be- 
tween the value of the building and 
the mortgage. 

¢No Liability-The trust gets no 
profit from operating the building. 
Monthly rentals equal operating expense 
plus interest and amortization of the 
mortgage, but the holders of certificates 
under the trust have no individual lia- 
bility under the mortgage. Buyers of 
certificates (which entitle their owners 
to rent apartments, of course) have 
to be approved by the trustees. If a 
tenant defaults in the rent, the trustees 
can evict him, rent the apartment, and 
ecll the certificate for what it will bring. 

This kind of arrangement isn’t ex- 
actly new in Chicago. A South Side 
builder worked it out in the twenties, 
used it for a number of smaller build- 
ings that came through the depression 
without folding. 
¢ First Come—Although construction 
started in January, 1950, the van der 
Rohe apartments went on sale, from 
blueprints, in April, 1949. More than 
35% of them were gone by the time 
construction started. And by the first of 
October of this year, all but six or seven 
apartments were sold. 

The builders expected to have con- 
struction finished long before this, but 
labor shortages and other delays have 
held up the works. 
¢ Unusual Times—Greenwald is con- 
vinced that under ordinary circum- 
stances this type of apartment building 
would be much cheaper to erect than 
a conventional one. But the unusual- 
ness of the times, with price increases 
and difficulties in getting materials and 
labor, and the experimental nature of 
this first building have kept the builders 
rom realizing the full economies. 

Allowing for all these hurdles, total 

cost, including tenant-added changes 
and features, is estimated right now at 
about $6.7-million. But the exact cost 
will depend on overtime labor and 
delays, which might still occur before 
the building is finally completed. 
e An Old Hand—The designer of this 
novel apartment house is an old hand 
at modern building design. Besides 
heading up Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology’s Institute of Design, he has 
designed several new buildings on Il- 
linois Tech.’s campus. This is not his 
first plunge into glass design: He built 
an all-glass house in Plano, IIl. 

Nor is van der Rohe new to the 
Windy City, having designed two apart- 
ment houses on Chicago’s South Side. 
But the 860 Lake Shore Drive Building 
Js his first to do away entirely with 
masonry on the exterior. In some other 
van der Rohe-designed houses, he ex- 
pects to carry even further some of the 
features of this building. He might 
even have partitions that actually can 
be moved about with a minimum of 
fuss after the house is completed. 
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-_ military importance of air transport is increasing daily. Speed, 
the essence of present-day military operations, requires the concentra- 
tion of great masses of men, machines and equipment in a given area 
in the shortest time possible. 

Air transport is the answer. It is the basic requirement of all Army 
and Air Force combined operations, and is creating entirely new con- 
cepts in military tactics and logistics. 

The raircuitp C-119 was designed and built with “air transport- 
ability” in mind ... it has the capacity to haul great quantities of 
troops and materiel...the ability to drop paratroopers and cargo. 

Its power and utility give it top rating with both Army and Air 
Force operations planners. 

The rugged, versatile C-119 Packet is proving itself under strenuous 
combat operations every day... and is making air transportability 
itself more and more practical for both military and civilian use. 
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AIRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md., Chicago, lil. 
Guided Missiles, Stratos and Engine Divisions, Farmingdale, N. Y. 








Getting ready for total war by 1956 means... 


...@ big rise in arms output 


...@ drop in consumer goSds 
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What All-Out Mobilization Would Do 


Mobilization looks big today—but it’s 
peanuts compared with what could hap- 
pen if the U.S. should go all-out on 
getting ready for war. 

Three Stanford University professors 
—Tibor Scitovsky, Edward Shaw, and 
Lorie “'arshis—have taken a look at 
what preparing for total war would 
mean (Mobilizing Resources for War, 
McGraw-Hill, 1951, $4.50). You 
wouldn’t be able to recognize the 
economy of this country. 
eA Few Ifs—By a process known to 
economists as ‘“‘model building,” the 
three professors put together a picture 
of what the economy would look like 
as it passed from peace to all-out arm- 
ing. Of course, it’s all based on certain 
assumptions. In building their “basic 
model,” the authors assume: 

¢ That no war will come along 
before 1955 to speed up the mobiliza- 
tion program. 

¢ That the U.S. will continue the 
arms buildup—now scheduled to top 
off around 1953—right on through 1955. 
This is getting to look more probable 
all the time. But the rise after 1953 
isn’t yet figured to be anything like the 
upward swing on which the authors’ 
model is based. 

¢ That civilian consumption per 
capita can be cut back to the 1939 
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level—a slash of one-third—and that the 
army is to wind up at 12-million men. 
¢ Crisis Charted—Of course, the third 
variable is the heart of the model. And 
the professors are careful to point out 
that it may prove impossible to cut 
consumer goods back that far, that we 
may need more or less than 12-million 
men under arms, that it may not even 
be necessary to go all the way to “full 
mobilization.” 

But suppose the U.S. has to arm to 
the hilt in order to maintain its inde- 
pendence. And suppose the country has 
to do it in four more years. Then the 
gross national product would likely be 
split between consumers and the mili- 
tary about as the chart above shows. 

The division of the country’s output 
is worked out in constant dollars, 1950 
vintage. The 52% increase in gross 
national product between 1950 and 
1956 represents projected physical gains. 
Inflation has no part in this increase. 
Whatever price rises there have been 
since 1950—and whatever rises come in 
the future—would swell the figures that 
much more. 

e Decision in °53—For the first few 
vears the buildup follows a familiar 
pattern. Through 1952, spending more 
or less follows the present congressional 
goals. By the end of 1952, arms spend- 


ing will have grown rapidly, yet con- 
sumers will still have about the same 
amount of goods available that they 
had in 1950. 

But then comes the authors’ big as- 
sumption. Suppose that the threat of a 
major war suddenly becomes so urgent 
that the arms buildup keeps right on 
going, instead of leveling off. Not only 
that, the threat is so clear that con- 
sumers would be content to cut back 
their supply of goods even more than 
they did in World War II. 

If you draw from the data, you see 
that 1953 would be the year of decision. 
In that year the quantity of goods avail- 
able for consumers drops 9%. Instead 
of coasting at around 1952 levels, war 
spending makes a spurt of $51-billion 
in one year. That puts the annual total 
up to $126-billion. You can see how big 
a jump this is when you remember that 
we are now spending about $41-billion 
a year on national defense. 
¢ Where Will It Come From?—Since 
civilian goods output is not cut back 
until 1953, it is evident that the growth 
in arms output must come largely from 
the huge industrial expansion program 
that’s now going on. 

In the authors’ “basic model,” gross 
private investment stays at its peak 
right on through 1953. From 1954 on, 
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IT’S TIME TO 
ACT FAST! 


os <= 2 te. 


VAT A 


INTERCOMMUNICATION 


Here’s the way to gear up for increased 
output! Talk business in seconds—save 
time ... boost production with fast-ac- 
tion AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech 
contact between all departments speeds 
routine—measurably boosts office and 
plant efficiency —takes the load off busy 
switchboards. AMPLICALL keeps person- 
nel on the job every working minute— 
gets more work done for every operations 
dollar spent! Write today for complete 
details on AMPLICALL—the superior elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System that 
builds better business for you. 


ADVANCED FEATURES: 
@ "IN PERSON” VOICE REALISM 
@ MAXIMUM ACOUSTIC OUTPUT 


@ POSITIVE "BUSY" SIGNAL 
@ PRIVACY HANDSET AVAILABLE 


THERE'S A SYSTEM FOR YOUR BUSINESS 





jems (cont'd) 
a” ca SYSTEMS See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
~e look in the ‘‘Inter- 
communication” section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 





RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 


0) Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
D Send your representative. No obligation. 


Nome 





Firm 





Address 
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“... There are political ob- 
stacles to wringing the con- 
sumer dry...” 

BOOKS starts on p. 122 


it is cut 35% and is put on a replace- 
ment basis only. 

¢ Arms Over Autos—If the needs of 
defense turn out to parallel the authors’ 
model setup, the defense side of the 
economy will be bigger than the civilian 
side by 1955. In 1950 (at second- 
quarter rates) war expenditures took 
5% of national product while consumer 
goods took 69%. By 1955 war spend- 
ing would be 57% of national product, 
while consumer spending would be 
down to 31%. 

Meanwhile, the entire 47% growth 
in the national economy would go to 
defense—as would the assumed 33% 
cutback in consumer goods. 
¢ Inflationary Gaposis—Such a distor- 
tion of the economy would set up 
problems that are close to being in- 
soluble. Enormous political difficulties 
stand in the way of wringing the con- 
sumer as dry as the authors’ basic model 
would have him. Their immensity can 

- be-inferred from the amount of loose 
change the consumer would have after 
paying his taxes. 

Full mobilization would necessitate 
a cut in consumer goods output. But it 
would put no check on personal in- 
come. If the conditions of the model 
economy are fulfilled, by 1955 personal 
income will be 44% higher than it was 
in 1950. 

Suppose then that tax rates are at 
wartime 1944 levels and that saving 
goes on at “normal” rates. Under these 
conditions, consumers in 1955 would 
still have $247-billion jingling in their 
pockets. By that time, too, the supply 
of consumer goods would have been 
sliced to $124-billion. The inflationary 
gap would be a staggering $123-billion. 
e Savings—With tongue in cheek, the 
authors sav: ““We may be sure that con- 
sumers, after 1951 . will not want 
to save anything like the amount that 
they are required to save . . . unless 
restraints are imposed, price inflation 
will be very serious.” 

How serious it would be can be seen 
by comparing it with what actually 
happened during the last war. At the 
peak of the war, in 1944, the excess 
of disposable income over available 
goods was $36-billion. But a war was 
then in progress and, under the urge of 
patriotism, people saved this sum—24% 
of their spendable income. 

In 1955, with no war in progress but 
only a threat of one, people would 
have to save 52% of their after-tax 

income, if the damper were to be put 
on inflation. By way of comparison, 


Nebraska offers 
great opportunity 
as plant location 


In this debt-free state 
where old-fashioned 
Americanism still pre- 
vails, you will find— 


@ splendid labor 

e cheap electric power 
e abundant natural gas 
@ no tax shackles 


Fi wrcitimanilililinoiuns 
Operation 


Write this dirision of state 
gorernment for specific 
information. Dept. § 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 


STATE CAPITOL LINCOLN 





FOLDING 


Now get easy, fast folding of 
anything you mail. Eliminate 
slow, oor hand folding with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding 
Machine. 

Learn in 5 minutes how to 
make all standard folds. Just 
use the Quick-Set Fold Chart. 
No measuring! No computing! 
Send coupon for details. 


EXCLUSIVE Quick-Set Fold 
Chart. No guesswork! 











A. B. DICK COMPANY 


I'dlike more informationon saving with 
the new A. B. Dick Folding Machine. 
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“, .. You couldn't slap the 
kind of taxes on people that 
would be needed .. .” 

BOOKS starts on p. 122 


people saved 3% in 1949, 5% in 1950. 
¢ Billions and Trillions—If the current 
federal budget figures aren’t big enough 
to startle you, maybe the professors’ pro- 
jected figures are. 

Assuming taxation at World. War II 
rates and per capita consumption at 
1939 rates, here’s what would happen: 

¢ Government spending through 
1956 would total $1.1-trillion. 

eGovernment debt would in- 
crease $450-billion in the same period, 
to an aggregate of $750-billion. 

e Consumer savings in the five 
years, 1951-1955, would increase by 
$358-billion. (In 1939 people were sav- 
ing less than $3-billion a year.) 
¢ Halter on Spending—The authors 
recognize prices as the central problem 
if the country is to mobilize as seriously 
as the economic model suggests. They 
treat the expansion of output as auto- 
matic, once the nonmilitary spending 
is bottled up. Their only recommenda- 
tions concern how to keep spending in 
check. 

They first consider the “disequilib- 
rium” method—basically what was used 
in the last war. Economists use the 
term to mean holding down inflation by 
direct controls. The imbalance between 
supply and demand is allowed to de- 
velop. Then all kinds of fancy controls 
are rigged to keep the excess demand 
from boiling over into the market. 

This method is rejected by the au- 
thors as unsuitable to check spending 
pressures as great as they foresee. 

The pay-as-you-go formula of taxa- 
tion is also brushed aside. You couldn’t 
slap the kind of taxes on people that 
would be needed to soak up the excess 
spending ability of fully mobilized 1955. 
¢ Stiff Dose—What the authors do 
recommend to keep the lid on spend- 
ing power comes under the head of 
pretty strong medicine: expenditure ra- 
tioning. 

The book suggests increasing taxes 
only as high as possible without hurting 
work incentives. The progressive form 
of taxation takes a greater cut out of 
each additional unit of income earned. 
Ultimately, if the rate is raised too high, 
it can kill the desire to earn more. 

Income after taxes—with its huge 
bulge over the value of goods available 
—would be treated in two ways: 

¢ Consumers would be allowed to 
spend only a certain amount of their 
incomes. The total allowed for all fami- 
lies would add up to the total of goods 
available. 

¢ The balance of consumer in- 
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Hawaiian growers replace 
elaborate railway systems 
with TOURNAHAULERS 


By replacing narrow-gauge railways with 
high-speed LeTourneau Cane Haulers, 
Hawaiian plantations have greatly re- 
duced costs of transporting sugar cane 
from field to mill yard. By rail, cost 
per metric ton was 66 cents to $1.21; 
by Tournahauler, only 16% to 30 cents. 


This remarkable 75% saving is, in part, 
because more cane is hauled per man 
hour; partly due to greatly decreased 
maintenance costs. Upkeep on 8 or 9 
Tournahaulers and roads is much less 
than on 6 locomotives, several hundred 
cars, and many miles of track. 


Cut weather delays 


Tournahaulers also save important time, 
both during harvest and in quicker 
start of irrigation. With rail haul, port- 
able track had to be laid many days 
in advance of harvesting. If rains came, 
work stopped till mud dried since tracks 
could not be moved to drier section. 
After harvest, irrigation was delayed 14 
to 16 days while crews moved track. 


Clear fields faster 


With Tournahaulers, loading is shifted 
rapidly from field to field to take ad- 
vantage of the best haul conditions. 
Hub-deep mud fails to stop these ma- 
chines from working. Fields are cleared 
faster, and Tournahaulers move to their 


next assignment faster. Irriga-_ 
tion starts within only 14 to 24 
hours after harvest is completed. 


Handle million tons at Ewa 


In 1947, Ewa Plantation Company put” 
18-ton Haulers to work in Oahu. Pro~ 
duction has averaged 272 tons hourly 
for the 9-machine fleet. In 3 seasons, 
these Cane Haulers traveled 29,239 
miles and delivered 1,360,000 tons of 
cane on hauls averaging 2’ miles. Z 


Last year, Hawaiian Commercial and) 
Sugar Company, bought eight 36-ton 
Tour ] s to h dl % of their= 
885,000-ton crop on Maui. On a 
3-mile hauls, these moved 590,000 tons_ 
at 363 to 435 tons an hour. Savings” 
were so great that Hawaiian purchased” 
5 more Tournahaulers and will handle” 
all their °51 crop with these 13 unitsi” 





Wherever you haul heavy tonnage, 


LeTourneau end-dump, bottom-dump 
and self-loading flat-bed haulers can ~ 
reduce your off-highway transportation 
costs. If you have a high priority haul- 
ing problem, write, stating full details. 








F separate 


and distinct laboratories 
control A/ the variables 


From raw hides and compounds 
to final inspection ... every 
step in the production 

of Trostel packings and oil 
seals is carried on under 

the watchful supervision 

of three separate and distinct 
Trostel laboratories. 


This unusually complete control 
is possible because Trostel 
performs all of the basic 
pre-production operations in 
both leather and rubber— 
more of them than any 

other manufacturer. 


The end result is a thoroughly 
tested product based on 

known operating data... one 
that can be produced economically 
in quantity ...to meet the 

most exacting specifications for 
quality and dimensional accuracy. 


We invite your inquiry. 


IMPREGNATIONS LABORATORY 


ALBERT TROSTEL & SONS COMPANY 
General Offices and Packings Division e Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Sales Offices: Houston © Los Angeles © Worcester, Mass. © San Francisco © Seattle 
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“. . . The upper income 
group would be in for a 
rugged time... .” 

BOOKS starts on p. 122 


comes would be channeled into illiquid 
assets. 

¢ Business Outlook—The professors also 
have a package of recommendations for 
business. 

They would do away with the ex- 
cess profits tax and would avoid any 
progressive tax on corporate income. 
But—before businessmen get too happy 
--they toss in a few other proposals: 
limitation of business revenues, regula- 
tion of borrowing and self-financing, 
steady increase of the flat percentage 
bite on profits as mobilization pro- 
gresses, and impounding of business 
savings. 
¢ Poor Rich!—If civilian consumption 
is ever cut back to the levels envisioned 
in the professors’ basic model, one fact 
stands out clearly: The upper income 
group would be in for a rugged time. 

Transfer the normal spending pat- 
tern to the $124-billion consumer goods 
level of 1955, and you'll find that the 
upper 10% of families would walk off 
with $30-billion worth of goods. The 
professors would slice that in half. 
Everybody would be forced to cut back 
on his spending, but the cut would 
be deepest in the high income brackets. 

To put it another way, the top 30% 
of income groups in 1949 bought 52% 
of the consumer goods—the authors 
recommend that this share be brought 
down to 38%. 
¢ Darker Nightmare—To make a dreary 
prospect look even drearier, the profes- 
sors whipped up an “extreme” model 
of the economy. It makes Sherman’s 
statement about war sound like faint 
praise. For this all-out mobilization 
would cut civilian consumption down 
to where it was in depression 1932— 
about 22% below even the rugged 
“basic” model. 

This extreme model is based on an 
additional boost of $54-billion a year 
in military spending by 1955. It as- 
sumes that our army will have 15-mil- 
lion men in uniform, instead of the 12- 
million in the basic model. It would 
also dredge up an additional 8-million 
more workers from people not now in 
the labor force and would step up the 
hours of work from the present 40 
hours a week to 50 hours a week. 

It would take a war a lot more seri- 
ous than World War II to get people 
to agree to the conditions a even the 
professors’ basic model. It would prob- 
ably take an invasion of U. S. soil or 
the destruction of American cities by 
atomic warfare to get people to sit still 
for the authors’ extreme example. 
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IT PAYS TO 
KEEP PACE WITH 
MACHINERY PROGRESS 





LD OR OBSOLETE methods or 
equipment have no place in your 
plant in these days of rising costs and man- 
power shortages. If a new machine can 
reduce unit costs, the old machine becomes 
a lvxury you cannot afford. Remember that 
low maintenance and low depreciation 
rates do not necessarily make a profitable 
operation. 

Profit comes from low unit costs. Any 
machine or methods that will reduce your 
unit costs is a good investment. In fact, 
more and more companies are starting Jong 
term replacement programs to take advan- 
tage of present and future technical ad- 
vances, and reduce unit costs. 

Ask an Allis-Chalmers engineer to go 
over your production set-up with you to 
see if he can offer a suggestion that will 
help reduce unit costs. Since Allis-Chalmers 
builds major equipment for nearly every 
industry, A-C engineers are especially well 
qualified to d_.cus. the special problems of 
almost any industry. There is no obligation. 

Call today, or write Allis-Chalmers, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 

A-3S11A 


AirSed and Vari-Pitch are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


Car Shaker 


In addition to saving time, Allis-Chalmers 
Car Shaker eliminates injuries by keeping 
men out of cars. Used for unloading coal, 
ore, sand, coke, gravel, and other granular 
material from drop-bottom gondola cars. 


AirSet Roller Mill 
Once roll gap adjustment is made, roll 
pressure is held constant at both ends by 
air pressure. Rolls back off and return to 
position automatically when feed stops and 
starts.. In addition, unit is easy to clean. 


Dielectric Heater 


Insulation collars are formed and dried on 
this press and dielectric heater. Former 
method required hand forming and 1% inch 
thickness. Now same dielectric strength 
obtained with ¥ inch thickness. 


Vari-Pitch Sheave 


Set speed to fit the job. Vari-Pitch sheaves’ 
are provided in a variety of types and sizes 
to provide the speed you need at lowest 
cost. Used on machine tools, pamps, blow. 
ers, conveyors and other machines 


ALLIS-CHALMERS & | 








MARKETING 


SUPERMARKET in Cleveland plugs marketing’s big postwar gimmick. It’s part of .. . 


The Multiple Coupon Boom 


Mrs. Housewife has been getting a 
lot of rewarding mail lately. It has been 
filled with more free coupons than she 
can remember ever seeing. Moreover, 
the coupons are agriving in larger 
batches than ever before—sometimes 
as many as eight of them in one en- 
velope. 

For this bonanza the housewife can 
thank in part the tough postwar com- 
petition in the grocery field. But she 
can also thank something she has prob- 
ably never heard of before, a postwar 
development called “multiple coupon- 
ing. 
¢ Cost No More—Simply enough this 
is a method whereby noncompetitive 
manufacturers pool their efforts to save 
expenses. It’s based on the premise 
that it costs no more to send out eight 
coupons in an envelope than it does 
to send one. 

And by cooperating with other man- 
ufacturers you also save promotional 
and advertising expenses as well as mail- 
ing costs. 

The idea has caught on in a big way. 
Next week, for example, the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corp. will complete the 
third of its so-called Coupon Round- 
ups. This will be by far the biggest 
yet, involving no less than 35 products 
of 29 companies. In the course of this 
roundup, Donnelley will have mailed 
out some 70-million couvons to 10-mil- 
lion families in 23 markets from coast 
to coast. Since the coupons average 
around 10¢ each in value, that’s approxi- 
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mately $7-million worth of free mer- 
chandise. 

¢ A Billion?—This gives a good indica- 
tion of how big the coupon business 
has grown since the war. You can only 
get estimates on how big the business 
is over-all—but the estimates run big. 
Donnelley guesses, for instance, that 
the number of coupons distributed an- 
nually in the U.S. comes to more than 
a billion. 

Other sources say that’s an under- 
statement. In the New York area alone, 
according to the Better Business Bureau, 
the annual tally comes to approximately 
$10-million worth. 

Advertisers are doing their postwar 
couponing in a big way. Seeman Bros. 
this spring mailed out a _ fabulous 
4.5-million coupons to families in the 
New York area on behalf of its White 
Rose tea and coffee. 

This shows that even without mul- 
tiple couponing, advertisers would still 
have promoted heavily on their own. 
Coupons have always been a tried and 
true method of establishing brand 
preference, of needling a weak market, 
or of introducing a new product. Post- 
war comnetitive conditions brought the 
coupon back in greater strength than 
ever be‘ore. 
¢ Smaller Companies—What multiple 
couvoning did was to open the field 
uv to advertisers who couldn’t really 
afford it before. For the basic idea of 
sending out more than one coupon ‘in 
an envelope isn’t new. It’s been used 


for a long time, but only by the big 
companies—the Procter & Gambles, the 
General Foods, and the General Mills— 
with a long line of products. ‘They 
could spread the cost of mailing over 
several products, something that the 
small man couldn’t do. 

What's new is the cooperative angle. 
In its current organized form, the mul- 
tiple mailing plan dates back only fo 
1948. Industry people generally agree 
that the pioneer operator in the field 
was a New York concern, James A. 
Coveney Co., which introduced its 
Product-of-the-Week plan of multiple 
couponing in the spring of that year. 
Its clients included sucn companies as 
Borden, Armour, Gaines (dog food), 
Venida. 
¢ Direct Mailers—With the success of 
Product-of-the-Week came a new twist. 
The big companies in the direct mail 
field—the companies you would un- 
doubtedly use if you wanted to buy a 
mailing list for your coupons—got into 
the act. Now Donnelley and Advertis- 
ing Distributors of America dominate 
the business. 

Donnelley is the big operator, which 
is only to be expected. This company, 
which started its career publishing city 
directories and is still chiefly thought 
of as the publisher of the classified 
phone directories (Red Books), has 
built up 40-million-name mailing lists 
over the years. By a logical process 
Donnelley began moving into the 
direct-mail advertising business (BW— 
Nov.6'48,p88). 

By another equally logical move 
Donnelley has moved into the coupon 
business. Its first big multiple-mailing 
job, last January, was a trial run—a mail- 
ing of coupons for seven different prod- 
ucts to 1.1-million families in the Chi- 
cago area. In March its Coupon 
Roundup was extended to cover 19 
different grocery store products in 18 
markets. 

The next roundup, due in the spring, 
will be the largest yet. Donnelley ex- 
pects to mail out no less than 100- 
million coupons. 
¢ Big Lists—There’s no question that 
Donnelley has the lion’s share of the 
business. 

Donnelley’s new roundup deal covers 
a complete promotional package, not 
just the mailing of the coupons. A pack- 
age price of $15 a thousand coupons 
provides: the printing of the counon, 
the envelope, postage, use of the mail- 
ing list, cost of full-page newspaper ads 
in cities where the campaign is being 
conducted, advance contracts with 
grocers and wholesalers. 
¢ Redemptions—As a part of the pack- 
age deal, Donnelley also handles the 
redemntions and the service charge (1¢ 
or 2¢) that must be paid to grocers for 
each coupon thev turn back. Donnelley 
handles all the details, such as issuing 
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Can You Use It? 


The experience of handling 3800 Sheet Metal 
Subcontracts during World War Ii 
is af your command at 


< 
y 


Lyon METAL Propucts, INCORPORATED 
1010 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of LYON’S DEFENSE PRODUCTION 
BROCHURE which explains the 4 big reasons why Lyon can 
handle sheet metal subcontracts better. 


NAME TITLE 





CoMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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MAIL 2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL. AND YORK, PA. 


COUPON FOR LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
THIS BROCHURE General Offices: 1010 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, lilinois 


IT TELLS ALL 








LEADERS IN QUALITY 


\ For 50 YEARS 
. 


W901 1951 


\ LYON 


\%. merac prooucts inc. 











Schwert and West—A 1 A 


Oscer Stonorov-—-A LA. —ALP. 


Two bedroom home. Modern as 
this moment. Designed by Robison 
Heap noted contemporary aor- 
chitect 


The Eastwood 


BUILD TODAY’S HOMES 


a 


So NEW ... So DIFFERENT... So SALABLE. 
Never before such a wealth of new and de- 
sirable features for modern living. Pease- 
way's newly designed homes are the FIRST 
prefabricated CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 
homes in America. Each one a masterpiece of 
livability, quality, and durability. To the 
forward thinking builder they present a 
solid opportunity to establish himself as a 
leader in the building industry in his area. 
Our Peaseway Pian tells you how these con- 
temporary homes can be yours to build on a 
franchise basis in your territory. It tells you, 
too, about the complete line of Peaseway 
Homes you can offer—ranging from a 
2-bedroom home of 691 square feet to the 
latest contemporary design home of 1410 
square feet containing 4 bedrooms and 2 
baths. Prices range from $7,000 up. F.H.A. 
approved. 

We urge you to write at your earliest con- 
venience . . . just a few lines on your letter- 
head asking for the Peaseway Plan. 

WRITE TO: 


PEASE WOODWORK COMPANY 
ROOM 1004 


CINCINNAT! 23, OHIO 
“tn business in Cincinnati since 1893"' 
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’. . . Coupon users figure 
that anything above 20% 
is good...” 
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checks to the grocers. It then bills the 
advertiser. 

This redemption business is some- 
thing of a headache to Donnelley. It 
naturally has nothing to do with setting 
the value of the coupons or the amount 
of service charge to be paid the grocer. 
But grocers misunderstand, hold Don- 
nelley responsible when they’re dissatis- 
fied. 

Donnelley measures the success of its 
new roundup campaigns by the re- 
demption rate, which runs as high as 
30% in some markets on some prod- 
ucts. Coupon users figure that any- 
thing above 20% is good. The re- 
demption rate, thinks Donnelley, is the 
chief factor that has lured companies 
big enough to do their own multiple 
mailing into the roundups. 
¢ Grocery Stores—Products included in 
the roundup, as in most coupon mail- 
ings, are almost entirely those sold in 
grocery stores. A few products in the 
roundupe are also sold in drugstores. 
Donnelley redeems coupons from drug- 
stores providing they can show they 
stock the item. 

Among the products in the current 
mailing are Delrich Margarine, Old 
Dutch Cleanser, Wrisley soap, Na- 
tional Oats, Maxwell House Coffee, 
Wesson Oil, Felso soap, Glosstex starch, 
Borden's Star Lac, Wildroot shampoo, 
Dr. Price’s vanilla, Everbest preserves. 

Some of the products were couponed 
in all 23 markets, others in selected 
markets, a few only in one or two. 
Biggest participant has been Cudahy, 
whose Delrich and Old Dutch Cleanser 
have been in almost all markets in two 
campaigns. There’s a ground rule on 
competing products: Thev can’t be 
couponed in the same market. 
¢ Sampling—Advertising Distributors of 
America, though a good deal behind 
Donnelley in. volume, is generally re- 
garded by the trade as No. 2 company 
in the business. This advertising serv- 
ice organization, with branches all over 
the country, performs a number of func- 
tions. It does everything for an adver- 
tiser from sampling and surveying to 
selling and premium handling. 

It has long been in the mailing and 
coupon business. This year, however, 
was its first in multiple couponing. In 
September it announced its new Money- 
Saver Coupon plan. 

In most respects this resembles the 
Donnelley plan. The A. D. of A. pack- 
age also covers printing, advance notice 
to dealers, mailing, ads in local papers. 
It does not, however, include handling 





GERJINGER LIFT TRUCKS 
HAVE 


There is plenty of power 
in a Gerlinger Lift Truck 
. easy, floating 

power to lift cumber- 
some loads into place— 
reserve power in the 
100 HP Ford motor— 
tractive power to oper- 
ate under all load and 
grade conditions. 
“Power Features” are 
built into every Ger- 
linger Lift Truck, from 
4 to 9-ton capacities. @ 


For complete 
details on Gerlinger’s 
“Power Features,” 
drop us a card today 
for your copy of 
Brochure G-165 








PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 
> eae 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


Add prestige...color...atten- 
tion-compelling appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment 
quickly...easily...economically 
binds pages of all sizes into 
handsome custom-made _ book- 
lets. Pages turn easily ...lie flat. 
New models cost less than a 
typewriter ...save 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Send today for 2 use- 
ful, valuable pocket 
FREE memo ore Striking 
M ples of hand 
sai GBC plastic binding... 
absolutely FREE. Receive also illus- 
trated brochure showing how GBC 
can improve your literature...save 
money, too. No obligation. Please 
state business affiliation. 
General Binding Corporation 
808 West Belmont Ave., Dept.BW-10 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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of redemptions or service charges; that’s 
an extra charge. A. D. of A. rates are 
$12.50 per thousand coupons for mak- 
ers of grocery store products, $13.50 
for makers of drugstore products. 

¢ Drugstores—On this differential hangs 
a tale. Because it’s untouched, the drug- 
store field is expensive to till. Mission- 
ary and educational work is required. 
So A. D. of A. has to charge more than 
it does for grocery store products. 

But the point is that A. D. of A. is 
making a determined effort to crack 
the drugstore field. On Nov. 10 its ef- 
forts will begin to pay off. On that 
day it will make its first multiple mail- 
ing on the drug products fields. 

Whether the company’s gambit 
works out remains to be seen. In any 
case, it’s something to watch. A. D. 
of A. may have found a way to open 
up a vast new region for coupons, big- 
ger even than anything we've seen 
since the war. 
¢ All Is Not Gold—Despite all the 
bright prospects, there are some real 
difhcu]ties bothering the coupon indus- 
try. 

For one thing there is rebellion brew- 
ing among grocers, who don’t think the 
service charges that advertisers pay 
them make it worth-while to handle 
the coupons. “Though the grocer gets 
2¢ in some cases for his effort, his 
usual recompense is only 1¢ a coupon. 

Safeway says 1¢ isn’t enough. A few 
months ago it surveyed the situation, 
found that it costs an average of 2¢ a 
coupon for processing. Safeway let out 
a blast at advertisers, saying in effect: 
Stay away—“unless adequate compensa- 
tion is offered” (BW —Feb.10’51,p48). 

Many independent grocers share this 
view. According to Advertising Age, a 
survey last spring showed that more 
than half of the grocers sampled 
(66.4%) think that the handling 
charges are unsatisfactory. 

This dissatisfaction could, of course, 
drive up advertiser's costs considerably, 
make them hesitant to use coupons. 
(There is also the threat of rising pos- 
tal rates, though multiple mailing 
helps take the sting out of this threat.) 
e Frauds—A second major trouble that 
has upset the coupon industry has been 
frauds involving coupon redemptions. 

This situation has been widely publi- 
cized by the Better Business Bureau 
(BW-—Sep.1’51,p100). It seems mainly 
centered in New York, where coupons 
stolen in the mails are sold to grocers 
at a discount. The grocers then turn 
them in for redemption, collecting 
money for goods that never passed 
through their hands. The racket costs 
wholesalers about $1-million a_ year, 
according to BBB, in the New York 
metropolitan area. Much of this trou- 
ble could be checked, of course, by 
proper accounting systems set up by 
the advertisers. 
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Type FSQX Explosion-Proof and 
Dust-Tight 

Plug and Re- 

ceptacie with 

interlocking 

safety s 


The Appleton 
Seal-Line Switch 
Unilet is a combi- 
nation switch hous- 
ing and sealing 
unit. Completely 
explosion- proof 
itional 
sealing fillings. 


Pat. No. 
2,208,558 


@ To assure complete freedom 

from the danger of electrically 

caused explosions, wire and light the 

hazardous locations in your plant with 
Appleton Explosion-Proof Equipment. 

These scientifically designed fittings and fix- 
tures safely seal off the dangerous arcs that can 
spell disaster in the electrical circuits of oil 
refineries, chemical plants, hospital surgeries — 
any area where flammable dust, vapors or gases 
may be present. 

Don’t wait for a fire to force the issue. Write 
for further information today. 


APPLETON 
Explosion-Proof 
_ Equipment 


Safety and service features of the 

Appleton Type EFU Explosion-Proof 

Fivorescent Lighting Fixtures make 
foremost in design of fluorescent 

lighting for hazardous locations. 

Pat. No. 2,392,202 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellington Avenue © Chicago 13, Illinois 


CONDUIT FITTINGS © LIGHTING EQUIPMENT ¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES ¢ EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 
Branch Offices and Resident Repr tatives in All Principal Markets 
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A critical eye goes to work at the design 
stage. Jane Derby watches an idea sketched. 


The models that get the highest vote from 
the review board are picked to make up the 
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CLOTHES MAKE THE WOMAN, and good modeling makes hardboiled buyers shell 
out at Handmacher-Vogel showings. Here the skirt of a trial suit gets a final twitch. 


HOW HANDMACHER-VOGEL ... 


Takes a Tough Stand on Selling and Makes 


A manufacturer’s idea of heaven is 
a setup that insures the sale of his en- 
tire season’s output before he has 
started production. Handmacher-Vogel, 
Inc., maker of women’s suits and coats, 
has been in that heaven for the past 
10 years. 

When buyers from 600 retail outlets 
over the country make their semiannual 
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trek to Handmacher-Vogel showrooms 
in New York this month (pictures), 
they sign up for their entire purchase 
for the spring season. Once they com- 
mit themselves, they can’t reorder— 
though that’s a strict interpretation of a 
rather elastic arrangement. 

H-V started out in 1939 with the 
idea of making custom-quality apparel 


to sell at moderate prices. Its Weather- 
vane suit, the least expensive line, re- 
tails for $25; others go as high as $75. 
It makes two lines of coats, which go 
to about $100 ‘retail. 

¢ Needs Special Policy—A retailer who 
wants to deal with Handmacher must 
do two things: (1) He must earmark 
a lump sum to be spent on H-V clothes 
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H-V line. 
for 600 retail stores, who place their full season’s orders at this show. 


| 


* Bias 
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Mrs. Derby and her tailor, Anthony Scheppis, weigh the merits . 
of the handmade original. If it passes inspection at this stage . . . 


na 


‘em Like It 


for the season, and (2) he must give 
his Handmacher-Vogel buyer a lot of 
extra leeway. Instead of empowering 
the buyer to spend, say, $10,000 for 
only a four-week period, he must give 
the buyer a free hand to order maybe 
six times that amount at once—though 
deliveries will be staggered through the 
season. 
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That’s quite a departure from nor- 
mal retail buying procedure. Generally, 
a store will start with buying just a 
sample order, to see how the line is go- 
ing to sell. If sales go well, the store 
will then order more. 
¢ War Baby—How does Handmacher- 
Vogel get merchants to accept its sys- 
tem? 

It all goes back to World War II, 
which started soon after H-V set up 
business. During the war years, a retailer 
took what he could get and liked it. 
Many of them, of course, thought 
things would be different after the war, 


. . a fashion board of review sees it. Each retail executive sits 
in a separate cubicle, votes for the suits he likes best. 


snausensseness 


engi a 


These suits then must run the gauntlet of the buyers A Neiman-Marcus buyer makes up her mind. When the orders 
are all in, H-V knows exactly how to plan its season’s production. 


when goods were plentiful again. But 
Handmacher-Vogel fooled them, it 
made its system stick. 

Primarily it stuck because the retail- 
ers get something in exchange—a prod- 
uct that has kept selling even in these 
months when other lines have slumped. 
¢ Quality, Choice, Price—For one 
thing, H-V says, the retailers get a 
product that has quality for the price. 
The store has a crack designer, Jane 
Derby, who designs all its lines. Jane 
Derby, Inc., is a subsidiary of Hand- 
macher-Vogel. 

For another thing, the buyers them- 
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@ Putting together all the good things 
that go to make America’s standard of 
living the highest in all the world calls 
for a mighty job of transportation. 

And that’s a job for America’s rail- 
roads! 

For only the railroads — with the 
tremendous capacity and high effi- 
ciency made possible by trains of 
cars on tracks of steel—can do it. 


7-Yssocunow OF ZH 


The railroads link farm, mine and 
forest . . . factory, foundry and ware- 
house . . . with homes in cities, towns 
and villages in every corner of the 
nation. 

In doing their job, the railroads 
move more tons of freight—more miles 
—at a lower average charge—than any 
other common carrier transportation 
system in the world! 


MERICAN Anions 
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to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC 





selves have a big say in what models 
Handmacher-Vogel will produce. A 
couple of weeks before the buying sea- 
son starts, Handmacher invites a special 
Fashion Board of Review (picture, page 
133) to a showing of Mrs. Derby’s de- 
signs. The board is made up of some 25 
buyers for Handmacher customers—in 
many cases, the ones who will do the 
actual ordering a few weeks later. Out 
of perhaps 75 original designs, the buy- 
ers vote for maybe 40 in all. Hand- 
macher officials cast a vote, too. Then 
Handmacher makes up the suits that 
have the most votes. 

Price is another factor in acceptance 
by retailers. Handmacher-Vogel prices 
have stayed at the same level for the 
= five years. This has undoubtedly 

en a big factor in maintaining sales. 
And expanded output has kept the 
company’s profits up. 
¢Key to Formula—The all-at-once 
method of merchandising is one of 
the main reasons why H-V can quote 
a good price to buvers. The kev to the 
formula is continuity of output. 

“We make suits the way Ford makes 
cars,” says Alvin Handmacher, presi- 
dent. 

When the last buyer has booked his 
order, Handmacher knows what its pro- 
duction is to be for months ahead. It 
knows how much material to buy. It 
allocates that production among its six 
manufacturing plants (one in Philadel- 
phia, five in Kentucky). 

The Lebanon (Ky.) plant, for ex- 
ample, has three separate production 
lines. It can mass-produce three models 
at once. The main office assigns the 
plant so many suits for, say, 10 weeks. 
e Slow First Week—To get the detail 
and tailoring to H-V standards requires 
110 separate operations—for a Weather- 
vane suit. In the first week on a new 
model, the operators will be slow—so 
slow that the company may lose 
money on the first 1,000 suits. But 
each operator does only one job, and 
he picks up speed as he goes along. 

In the first week, a production line 
may turn out 2,000 suits. By the fifth 
week, it may make 5,000. When the 
stint is finished, three more models 
come in on the lines, and the whole 
cycle starts over again. 

Under normal reordering routine, the 
flow would be interrupted. Every re- 
order means that some production line 
or some operator has to switch, and pro- 
duction efficiency drops. That doesn’t 
happen at H-V plants. 
¢ Some Latitude—In a sense, it’s not 
quite true to say that there is no re- 
ordering. If a store finds one suit flops 
and another one booms, it may switch 
part of its original order from the flop- 
per to the boomer—provided Hand- 
macher still has uncut material sched- 
uled for that retailer. 

The setup has another advantage for 
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Engineers rate Modine the standard of excellence 


COMPARE 


ON EVERY COUNT 
MODINE UNIT HEATERS STAND OUT 


Compare performance! Modine’s balanced combination of 
discharge air temperatures, velocity and volume give you per- 
fect heating calideit 
Compare economy! Fuel bills are smaller with Modine 
because heat is delivered where it’s needed — not wasted at 
the ceiling. And installation and maintenance costs are far 
lower, too. 

Get all the facts from your Modine representative. Compare 
first — and you'll choose Modine. Modine Mfg. Co., 1508 
DeKoven Ave., Racine, Wis. 


TTlodine UNIT HEATERS 


Write for Bulletin 149-A, 
“Modine Unit Heating.” Or contact 
Modine 





Horizontal (illustrated), 
Vertical Delivery and 
Power-Throw types for hot 
water and steam. Gas- 
Fired units also available. 


Discharge air temperatures of 110°-120° F, 
are correctly related to air velocities—assure 
perfect heating comfort plus lower fuel costs. 


Sound-silencing features assure quieter oper- 
icuadeniial by accurate laboratory sound 
ratings. Especially important for commer- 
cial and institutional use. 


Sturdy, steel, integral fan guard offers 

safety from exposed fan — serves as a 

resilient, vibration-absorbing mounting for 
the unit's motor. 
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PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 
2nd Edition, Just Published 


4. Provides practical answers to personnel prob- 
lems, enabling to to develop teamwork within 

your organization. up a workable program to 

get empioyees working ‘with you, not.simply fer you, 
scusses methods of interviewing; recruiting; se- 

lecting and placing employees; selecting and train- 

ing supervisors; training, rating, and promoting 

employees; determining wage policies; and protect- 

ing employees’ health. Gives suggestions on how to 

work with union leaders. By Assoc. 

Prof. badus, Relations, 

and Charles A. Myers, Prot. 

of indus, Relations, M.1.T. 

2nd Ed. 614 pages, $6. 








{ PRACTICAL 


BUSINESS 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Just Published 


9 Discusses the phychological and human factors 
* underlying all phases of business. Points the 
way tows an effective, sustained approach to 
problems connected with business organization .. . 
arte . ..» group cooperation .. . and human 
relations. Considers such personal and — 
problems as job pride, motivation, nervous tension, 
concentration, morale, etc. Includes elt ratin: 
charts for personal and executive pene 


rd and Eleanor ndustrtal Con- 


Lai C.. Laird, 
sultants. 576 pages, 210 iihuntrations. $6.00 eo 














e TECHNIQUE OF 


ADMINISTRATION 
2nd Edition, Just Published 


For experienced executives facing new respo! 

« sibilities, and younger men with s inininretive 

3 sound interpretation—important 

business management, ~* pa ge Oy 

ring mure. Tells how to dea! th subor- 
76 sir . Predecessors, asso- 
vendors, investors, 

the public — how to make 
decisions, recognize oppor- 
tunities, solve problems, etc. 
Contains almost 1000 
pinted ation ussion questions, 
y Erwin Haskell Schell, 
Prof. of Bus. Mgmt., in 
lg of Dept. of es & 
Adm., M.1.T. New 
Seosed Edition, formerly 
entitied Administrative Pro- 
ficiency in Business. 363 
pages, 


i 








HOW TO WRITE 
BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


This Third Edition puts at your fingertips the 
* fundamentals, tips, and short-cuts that can 
help you make your business letters outstanding 
... the kind that quickly get the results you want. 
Explains the techniques to use in preparing and 
dictating all kinds of letters—sales, inquiry, com- 
pieint, yy application, and routine. By 
Earle A. Buckley, President, The Earle A. Buckley 
Organization. 3rd Ed., 238 pages, $3.00 


~ SFE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y.C. 18 


Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ ex- 
amination on approval. In 10 days I will remit tor 
keep plus few cents for delivery, and re- 
(We pay for de- 
same return priv- 


book(s) 
turn unwanted book(s) postpaid 
livery if you remit with coupon; 


. Pigors & Myers— SErqoeNet. ADMIN. $6.00 
PSYCH 


re 00 


RAGE, vccviccscvcsvcss . 
CRF oe ve scceconcocepecne 
Company 


Position ..........- BW -10-20 


This offer applies to U. S. only. 
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beth H-V and its customers. Because 
the company knows months ahead of 
time just what it’s going to be produc- 
ing at a given time, it can play its na- 
tional advertising to the hilt. It can 
plug the models that will be coming 
into the stores that month. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Wool and blended carpet output for 
August, 1951, was down 49%from last 
year, Carpet Institute reports: For the 
first eight months, it was off 19% from 
the same 1950 period. Blend manufac- 
turers are especially worried, because 
August price cuts in all-wool carpets 
hacked deep into the blends’ price dif- 
ferential—their biggest selling point. 
* 


A&P will experiment with the sale 
of drugstore items. The last of the 
big food chains to go into the field, 
A&P has given a limited number of 
its stores in each division permission 
to sell some 100 drug and cosmetic 
items. The trade is talking of an A&P 
brand of toothpaste as a further step. 
e 

The gasoline price war in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania picked up new steam. 
Atlantic Refining Co. in Philadelphia 
cut its premium grade to 12.4¢ a gal. 
(18.9¢ with tax). The tank wagon 
price on its regular grade was cut to 
8.9¢—lowest in nearly 20 years. 


e 
“Operation Enterprise” for a second 
time is taking six representatives of Na- 
tional Sales Executives, Inc., overseas. 
The object: to exchange marketing ideas 
and knowhow with merchandisers of 
other North Atlantic Treaty countries 
and to help them sell their products 
more effectively in the U.S. 

6 
Door still closed: The Supreme Court 
said no to a plea to reconsider its ruling 
last June upholding local bans on 
door-to-door selling (BW—Jun.16’51, 
p150). 

@ 
Tuna fishermen in San Francisco went 
into business for themselves. Canneries 
were buying tariff-free Japanese tuna for 
as little as $225 a ton. The fishermen 
couldn’t compete with that wholesale 
price, so they turned to retailing—at 25¢ 
a Ib., about 40¢ under the market. 
Families flocked to the waterfront, snap- 
ped up 50,000 Ib. in one week. 

e 
Too many apples brought ructions 
into the New York apple-growing area 
this fall. With the third good crop 
year in a row, canners are paying ruin- 
ously low prices, the growers say. They 
feel stores gencrally do a poor job at 
displaying the fresh fruit—and citrus 
fruit competition has hurt, too. 








A MAJOR OFFICE PROBLEM 


SOLVED 


The manager in an office emp’ praring 
eighty-one people was suddenly fa 
with the problem of providing space for 
thirty additional employees. No additional 
floor space was available. 


With the phan y of ne adh so office oy oo 


satisfactorily solved at a booed lower on 
ime and money than if the usual 
methods of laying out offices were used. 


CHART-PAK is a new method of prepar- 
ing office layouts. We furnish you with 
the necessary templates, boards, 
and the accessories for applying them. 
You plan your office arrangement. 

‘ou or your can Pp the 

out quickly and neatly. 


Let us tell you how the above problem 
was solved and how CHART-PAK can help 
you, too, Write to 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


104-A Lincoin Avenue Stamford, Conn. 


“Originators of the CHART-PAK Method of 
making organization and graphic charts” 
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New Prices, New Customers 


Furniture at Sloane's used to be priced strictly for the 
upper brackets. Now the company's making a bid for the 


middle-income market, too. 


Up to now, anyone whose income 
was not up in the top brackets has 
thought twice before venturing into the 
plush furniture salesrooms of W. & J. 
Sloane (headquartered in New York). 
Prices were simply too formidable for 
the middle-income family. But all that 
is going to change. Sloane’s, which for 
108 years has been strictly for the car- 
riage trade, is now aiming a side cam- 
paign at the $3,000 to $7,500 pocket- 
book. 
¢ Penny Wise—Big advertisements in 
the New York papers this week signaled 
that the new drive was on. They hailed 
the opening of the Penny Wise Shop, 
which was started two years ago, but 
is only now getting the big sales play. 

William E. S. Griswold, Jr., pres- 
ident, said that the new lines will get 
the “full Sloane treatment” within the 
lower price ranges. That is, the tradi- 
tion of high-class merchandise will still 
hold. 
eA Change in Stress—This is not a 
brandnew idea for Sloane. It has 
been dipping into moderate-priced fur- 
nishings for some time. Two years ago 
it ran a series of advertisements to 
explain that the store offered products 
that people with medium budgets could 
afford. But those advertisements were 
mainly institutional; the new program 
is getting down to brass tacks on specific 
articles. And the store is building up 
the moderately priced merchandise de- 
partment by department. 

It’s really a change in marketing stress 
more than anything else. Just recently 
the store wound up a sampling survey 
in the New York area. Researchers 
talked to Sloane customers and to non- 
Sloane customers. They came up with 
the conclusion that a lot of people steer 
clear of Sloane’s because they're afraid 
to come in; they agree the store may be 
a home fashion authority, but they're 
sure the prices are out of their league. 
The new campaign will try to change 
their ntinds. 
¢ No Emergency Measure—The sales 
picture itself has nothing to do with 
Sloane’s decision to tap the moderately 
filled purse, Griswold says. Sales under 
the old setup have held up strongly. 
They were $25-million for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1951, compared with 
$19.9 million in fiscal 1950, and $23.2- 
million in 1949. Even net income, 
which sagged to $148,969 in 1950, 
was up in 1951 to $714,802—not too 
far below its 1946 postwar peak of 
$871,157. 

But the store shares the pretty widely 
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accepted conviction that the big growth 
potential lies in the middle-income 
group. It seems quite likely, as the 
wealth of the top group shrinks pro- 
portionately (BW —Jun.2’51,p38), that 
the people who don’t care how many 
digits there are on a price tag may be- 
come relatively less important. 

¢ Object Lesson—The branch stores 
have given Sloane’s a good object lesson 
in this. Sloane /has seven branches, scat- 
tered from coast to coast. ‘These 
branches get the younger customers— 
people who are setting up housekeep- 
ing. And these people usually watch 
their budgets and the price labels. 
They can’t pay tops, but they are too 
good a market to pass up. 

There’s another reason the middle- 
income market has a growing impor- 
tance. The taste level everywhere, re- 
gardless of income, has risen, Griswold 
explains. Twenty years ago, the middle- 
income group wouldn’t have wanted the 
furniture Sloane sells. “In those days,” 
Griswold says, “they wanted juke boxes 
and waterfalls.” Now, thanks to edu- 
cation, to courses in home economics, 
to magazines, they want something 
better. 

And the manufacturers have kept 

step with the improved taste. They have 
done what Griswold calls “an outstand- 
ing job” of producing good designs in 
even the lower price brackets. 
« Keep Them Happy—The question of 
taste is important because Sloane wants 
to do nothing that will hurt its pres- 
tige in the eyes of its old-line custom- 
ers. In fact, Griswold feels that the 
top-bracket customer will benefit; he'll 
find a broader selection to choose from. 
Along with the Penny Wise Shop, 
Sloane has on the deck for next month 
an exhibit of its Town House, where 
the sky will be the limit on prices. 

It’s hard to draw the line too tightly 
between Penny Wise lines and other 
lines. But generally, Brunn says, the 
store will shoot for such goals as this 
for its middle-income shoppers: tahles 
around $60; upholstered pieces around 
$200; chairs at around $75; lamps at 
around $25. 
¢ Extra Worries—All this calls for a 
heavier advertising budget, though Gris- 
wold doesn’t say how much. “We'll 
spend what we have to to make our 
point,” he says. 

It will mean, too, some changes in 
advertising media; more of it will go 
to magazines for younger people. But 
mostly Sloane counts on newspapers, 
as it has done in the past. 





"Plover Bond is 
the visibly better 
letterhead paper... 


I’m no paper expert, but... 
... 1 didn’t have to be! I simply had 


our printer submit proofs of our letter- 
head on the paper we had been using 
and on PLover Bonp. I studied them 
side-by-side, and believe me there igs 
a visible difference! On PLover Bonpb 
our letterhead took on an entirely 
new feeling of richness and impor- 
tance. This simple test made us life- 
time users of visibly better PLovEeR 
Bono! 


Let’s begin at the finish! 


No other letter paper can equal 
PLoverR Bonp’s Qualitex finish. Qual- 
itex finish is exclusively yours in 
PLover Bonp because it’s produced 
by Perma-Therm drying. This is but 
one of many special techniques in the 
Permanizing Process, a better paper- 
making method developed and used 
only by Whiting- Plover Paper Com- 
pany, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 

A good place to put your 2c in! 
For only about two cents each day, the 
average company can switch from ordinary 
letterhead paper to visibly better PLover 
Bonp. When obvious quality costs so little 


more, wouldn’t you do well to ask your 
printer about Permanized PLtover Bonn? 


Rag Content Tub Sized Air Dried 


t's Permanized 
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“Good bye 


contraptions’ 


"Good buy 
VARIORIVES” 


VARI DRIVE 


The miracle motor with thou- 
sonds of speeds. Occupies 
little more space than ordi- 
nary motor. Big dividend 
earner. Increases production. 


Ya to 50 h.p. 2 to 10,000 rpm. 


! 

* Motors, Inc. Bw-10 i 
200 E. Slauson Ave., 

ro nm we Los Angeles 54, Calif. | 

Send your Varidrive Motor Bultetint]§ | 

Other Bulletins: Uniclosed Motors t 

Syncrogear Motors [)} 

| 
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1951 RAIL-PROFIT PATTERN: 


ib Costs oe up “ Gains in Gross 


1951 


TRANSCONTINENTALS - 

Atch., Top. & Sonta Fe. . $370 
158 
171 
110 
427 
324 


ROADS 


$318 
125 
158 
%6 
376 
sion Pa 280 
THWESTERN 
bb ol “ 
137 
113 
44 


145 


118 


49 
172 


86 
127 


POCOHANTAS ROADS 

hi 236 
_Norfol & Westem. 132 
Ed eee ae 30 


EASTERN TINT NTS 


296 
- Erie 


202 
105 
20 


256 
105 
471 
GA 


118 
528 
105 
680 


N. Y., Chic, & St. t. 
Sconnindale : 


~All Class 1 Roads. . 6,763 5,886 


N.B. All figurés are in millions of dollars. D deficit. 


"1550" "in Gain 


ae 


1951 1950 "Change 
“= 26.7% 
+ 259.9 
— 77.6 
+ 100.3 


— 6.5 
-~1.9 


16.2% 
26.5 
8.1 
14.4. 
7.9 
15.6 


$29 $40 
MO 


3 
4 
3 
25 
36 


Sem: 44.5 
7. 37.0 

esc 7.7 
+ 15.0 


2.7 
13.1 
15.5 
15.1 


i 7.5 


19.1 
11.9 


+ 5.0 
ee 25.4 


1 7.6 
11.0 


- 18.2 
+ 2.2 
+18.4 
— 1,2 


22.9 
15.5 
15.4 
(14.7 


+13 
+ 14.4 
+ 10.2 


17.0 | 
26.3 
46.1 


+ 14.7 
—_ 1 5.7 
11.7 
rad th a 


15.5 
11.7 
42,1 
18.1 


14.9 


Rail Stocks Lose Ailure 


« The bloom is definitely off the rail 
stocks—the most bedazzling of the 
early “Korean market” war babies. Un- 
less present signs fail, you’re not likely 
to sce any recurrence of 1950’s mad 
scramble for rails for some time. While 
the Dow-Jones industrial and _ utilities 
averages have reached new bull market 
highs recently, the rail average at mid- 
weck was still lagging behind its early 
1951 high of 90.08. And it could well 
drift lower. 
The reason: the 


increasingly un- 


favorable trends revealed by most rail 
operating reports in recent months. 
Uneasiness over the rail outlook has 
been growing lately among stock mar- 
ket traders and within the industry it- 
self. 

¢ Further Slip—Unless there’s a sharp, 
and quick, turn for the better during 
the rest of the year, there’s a heavy 
skid slated for the 1951 earnings of the 
Class I roads (those with annual gross 
operating revenues of over $1-million). 
Some analysts expect earnings to dive 
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SAVE GAS EVERY MILE 


“ 


34-ton 634-foot pick-up—I(-ton and 1-ton &-foot pick-upe are aleo available 


GET A STUDEBAKER TRUCK AND 


There’s no power-wasting dead weight in a Studebaker 


truck’s rugged structure . . . no gasoline is squandered. See for yourself 
the modern way a Studebaker truck is designed to cut operating 
costs. Examine one at a Studebaker dealer’s showroom. 


Get pulling power that’s real earn- 
ing power! Cut your hauling costs 
with a Studebaker truck. Hundreds 
of thousands of America’s most 
exacting truck users are doing so. 
Save gas—save time—save money! 


b steps are enclosed for safety! 
The cab floor is low. The wide doors 
have automatic “hold-open” stops 
—stay securely closed with rotary 
latches. Two foot-controlled floor 
ventilators. Wide- view rear window. 


Decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice 
“J 


Drivers like the eaty handling and 
weather-tight comfort of Studebaker 
trucks. Variable-ratio steering. 
Modernly designed springs. Adjust- 
able seat with “finger tip” control 
and restful Adjusto-Air cushion. 


Father-and-son craftsmanship puts 
wear-resisting soundness into every 
detail of a Studebaker truck’s husky 
structure. This means that you can 
and do save substantially on repairs. 
©1961, Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indians, U.S.A. 





CONSOWELD 
Covers a 
multitude 
of things! 


ConsoOwetewD 


decorative and industrial 


LAMENATES 


FOR COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL, INSTITUTIONAL 
RESIDENTIAL APPLICATIONS AND USES 


as much as $150-million to $180-mil- 
lion below 1950, despite record gross 
receipts up $900-million to $1-billion. 

The current trend, of course, hasn't 
affected all carriers equally. But there 
are few that haven’t begun to show 
some effects. The trend has been 
pretty much across the board, with no 
one region having a monopoly on cither 
the worst performers or the stronger 
ones. You can see that in the January- 
August rail earnings sampling (page 
138). 

The eastern trunk lines, most of 
which carry a high proportion of pas- 
senger trafic, and which carry both 
freight and passengers for relatively 
short distances, were hard hit. (There 
was one exception: the Baltimore & 
Ohio.) But profits of most transcon- 
tinental and southwestern lines, which 
get longer hauls, also were cut. The 
“Pocahontas” roads, which are heavy 
carriers of coal, came off best. But 
their profit margins shrank, too. 
¢ Basic Harm—The general rise of op- 
crating expenses and the industry's tax 
bill get primary blame for the erosion 
of earnings. Both items have been 
climbing steadilv since V-J Day, causing 
far more basic damage than most casual 
observers imagined. 

Take the matter of expenses. Wages 
have gone up some 133% since 1939. 
In the same period there has been a 
138% boost in the prices the industry 
has to pav for materials and suvplies. 
That's no small item: Last vear’s pur- 
chases of fuel, lumber, iron 2~d -teel 
products, and other materials added up 
to over §1.7-billion. 

Taxes add to the gloomv picture. As 


same veriod the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has permitted numerous 
upward adjustments of both freight 
and passenger rates. But these have not 
solved the rails’ basic cost problem, 
however painful they may have proved 
to shippers and travelers. 

In the postwar years, freight traffic 
has been at record levels. And rates 
have climbed; for the eastern roads by 
73% for freight rates, and 43% for 
passenger fares. Yet costs and taxes 
have climbed at an even faster pace. 
¢ Economies—In its fight against costs, 
the rail industry hasn’t confined itself 
to the single weapon of pyramiding 
freight rate boosts. It has also tried 
other methods: 

¢ Since 1929 well over $17-billion 
has been spent on additions and im- 
provements. The spending has been 
running at an annual rate of $1-billion 
since the end of the war. Much of the 
postwar investment has gone into new 
economy-producing equipment: 400,- 
000 freight cars Be 13,000 diesel 
locomotive units have gone into serv- 
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ice. Other cost-saving mechanized 
equipment that has been bought in 
quantity includes steam shovels, pile 
drivers. 

e On the fiscal side, other attacks 
have been made on costs. Fixed annual 
charges have been brought down to 
$425-million via debt retirement, re- 
funding programs, and the like. In 
1929 fixed charges were $714-million. 

Despite all these efforts, the rails’ 
profit margin has narrowed drastically 
in recent years. So deep was the cost- 
and-tax bite that the Class I group as 
a whole was able to carry through to 
net earnings only about +.8¢ out of 
cach revenue dollar during the January- 
August period. For the same stretch in 
1950 the figure was 6.3¢. Back in 1929 
it was 14¢. 

That added up to a $46-million drop 
in 1951 earnings from the 1950 
months, although gross revenues were 
up $877-million. 
¢ Well Run—For another example, 
take the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
long regarded as one of the most effi- 
ciently run lines. For the first eight 
months of 1951, its net profit was only 
7.9% of revenues; in 1950 the figure 
was 12.5%. With revenues up $52- 
million, earnings dropped more than 
$10.5-million. 

Or take the Norfolk & Western, an 
eastern blue chip that is primarily a 
coal carrier. Its 1950 January-August 
carnings ratio of 15.8% slipped off to 
15%. So a gross increase of $27.5- 
million was reflected in a net boost of 
little more than $2.3-million. 
¢ Big Loser—The Pennsylvania R.R. 
was probably the hardest hit by narrow- 
ing profit margins. The nation’s big- 
gest rail property had a $104-million 
rise in January-August revenues for 
1951. But earnings dropped off $12- 
million. 

So far, Wall Street analvsts don’t 
seem to have been too much alarmed 
by the rail trend. They don’t expect 
current dividend rates to be cut even 
if earnings should sag from last year’s 
$783-million to somewhere in the 
$600-million to $625-million range, as 
some smart analysts expect. The ex- 
perts figure that even the lower figure 
would amply cover dividends, which 
are now running close to their $300- 
million rate of 1950. “Buy the rails” 
continues to be one of their favorite 
bits of speculative counsel. 
¢ Cashing In—That advice has been 
getting a lot less attention from traders 
than it did just a vear ago (BW—Dec. 
23'50,p52). The popularity of the rails 
first started to fade in February, when 
many smart traders decided to start cash- 
ing in on the huge paper profits they 
had built up earlier. With the traders 
turning to greener speculative pastures, 
the Street has had trouble stirring up 
enthusiasm for the rails. 
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What wery 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
wants 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 





BROADEST PROTECTION 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
BEST BROKERAGE SERVICE 


How J&H can help you 


t from our experience 0 ; 
a ‘killed technicians in fire, marine, casualty, 
d pension fields. We hav 1 ; 

a control losses and adjust claims. 


organization 
group life, an 
you reduce rates, 


f over a century; our 


e departments to help 


To find out about our extensive services, write 


or phon 


e—a J&H representative will call. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJ 


USTERS 


Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


New York « Chicago 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo - Seattle 





Even when loaded to capacity, the 
big, roomy drawers of this STEEL AGE 
Grade A file float open smoothly ... 
easily ... at « touch of your fingertips. 
The reason is the sturdy, welded sus- 
pension—the working heart of every 
durable STEEL AGE file—mounted on 
eight ball bearings in a heavy, welded 
ladder-type frame. It all adds up to 
easier, faster, better filing. Although 
material curtailments may delay de- 
livery of these files, you'll find the 


- San Francisco - Los Angeles 
+ Vancouver 


+ Detroit - Cleveland « Philadelpbia 
Winnipeg - Montreal - Toronto - Havana 














extra efficiency of STEEL AGE equip- 
ment well worth waiting for. 


Corry-Jamestown Manufacturing Corp. 
Corry, Penna. 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers from Coast-to-Coast 
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Skates go to the rink 


\ its (and from the store) in this H & D 


y. 


corrugated “luggage” box 


It doesn’t take an ice skater long to see that this is more than “just a 
box’’—it’s also a handy carrier for his skates. The result? Easier 
sales for clerks who sell Spalding skates packed in this bright, linen- 
finish corrugated box. Styled like a smart piece of airplane luggage, 
this H & D box helps provide the “plus” that turns shoppers into buyers. 
The H & D Package Laboratory is ready to add a sales “plus” 
to your product, too, by creating a package with after-sales-use—or by 
providing better display . . . cutting wrapping costs . . . giving extra 
protection .. . increasing multiple or tie-in sales. For free 
booklet, “Pack to Attract,” write Hinde & Dauch, 
5105 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


FACTORIES IN: Baltimore * Buffalo * Chicago * Cleveland + Detroit * Gloucester, 
N. J. * Hoboken, N. J. * . Kansas City, Kansas ° Lenoir,N.C. + Richmond, 
Va. * Sandusky, Ohio + St. Lovis * Watertown, Mass. Offices in principal cities. 
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Merger Cuts Tax 


When an aggressive com- 
pany merges into a weaker 
one, it’s news. Meck Indus- 
tries’ reason: a tax carryback. 


When is a loss an asset? It’s an 
asset when it can be used as a tax 
carrvback to offset income tax. 

That seems to be the reason John 
S. Meck, head of an aggressive young 
radio and TV manufacturing company, 
is merging his John Meck Industries 
into smaller, financially weaker Scott 
Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

If his plans work out, Meck wih 

wind up next week as 39% owner of 
a larger, more diversified concern. Meck 
is betting that his sacrifice of majority 
control of Meck Industries to get 
simple working control of the surviving 
company will pav off. 
e Second Move—The current move is 
the second one Meck has engineered. 
The first was the public sale last year 
of 150.000 shares of Meck stock (BW— 
Sep.23'50,p94). That deal reduced his 
personal holdings from 74% to 54% 
owncrship of Meck Industries. 

This time he is engineering the 
merger of Meck Industries, which 
showed net worth of $886,000 on its 
last balance sheet, into Scott Radio 
Laboratories, which has a net worth of 
about $536,000. Approved by Meck 
stockholders this week, the deal will be 
buttoned up next week when Scott 
stockholders vote. There’s little doubt 
as to the outcome. 

Here’s the way the deal will work: 
Scott will issue new shares to Meck 
stockholders in the ratio of 1.3 Scott 
shares for every Meck share. The pres- 
ent Meck shares will be canceled, and 
the company will cease to exist. As 
part of the deal, the bloc of Scott 
stock that Meck now owns (approxi- 
mately 130,000 shares) will be turned 
over to Scott and held as “treasury” 
shares. When the deal is complete, 
the enlarged Scott company will have 
about 1-million shares outstanding. 
John Meck’s present personal holdings 
of almost 300,000 shares of his com- 
pany’s stock will have become 387,000 
shares of Scott. 

e It’s Mutual—What will Meck—and 
Scott—get out of such a merger? 

Meck emerged after World War II 
as a maker of moderate- and low-priced 
radio sects, later dropped radio for TV. 
Fully half of its output is private brand. 

Scott makes high-priced, quality 
radio-TV sets. And as any manufac- 
turer in this field well knows, it’s the 
quality stuff that suffers the biggest 
sales dip when business tums bad. 

So Scott sets will be made on Meck’s 
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production lines in Meck’s plant at 
Plymouth, Ind. Output of the high- 
priced, high-profit-margin Scott sets can 
be turned on and off as market de- 
mands dictate. Scott won’t have to 
maintain production facilities, produc- 
tion staffs. 
¢ Banking on It—John Meck and his 
associates are undoubtedly banking on 
a nice fat tax carryback to help them 
along. That presumably is the reason 
why the Meck company, larger and 
stronger of the two, is being merged 
into Scott. For three of the past four 
years, Scott has run at a net loss. When 
Meck bought into Scott in April, 1950, 
John Meck assumed the presidency, 
pepped up sales to the point where 
fiscal 1951 operations (year ending May 
31, 1951) showed a profit of $167,811. 
But Scott as of May 31 still had an 
earned surplus deficit of $164,000. Just 
what the tax carryback will amount to 
remains to be determined, however. 
The prestige name of Scott may help 
Meck brand name product sales, of 
course. But company officials at this 
stage aren’t planning to push this mat- 
ter. They figure it might hurt Scott 
sales more than it would help Meck. 
John Meck figures his company is in 
a good position to capture added mar- 
kets, as TV sales pick up. On May 31, 
Meck Industries had only $516,000 in 
inventories of materials, work in prog- 
tess, and finished goods. 


-e check your 
insurance 
coverage! 


When your business expands or 
moves, make sure your insurance 
covers you completely. You may 
overlook an exposure that leaves you 
wide open to a loss or law suit. 

The most troublesome hazards of 
changing circumstances are “out-of- 
the-ordinary” accidents — accidents 
which are not usually associated with 
your normal business operations. Un- 


fortunately, these losses are not cov- 
ered by the average insurance 
schedule. 


With National Surety Corpora- 


tion’s Comprehensive General Lia- 
bility Policy you eliminate these vul- 
nerable spots in your protection 
program. One policy can tie up the 
loose ends — cover your new or un- 
usual accident hazards, unless spe- 
cifically excluded. 

See your agent or broker about 
National Surety Corporation’s CG 
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Policy. 
The Bank of Nova Scotia, whose head 
office is in Toronto, has officially opened 


the 25-story air-conditioned skyscraper it’s 


been planning since 1931. First the de- 

pression, then World War II delayed con- N AT | 0 N A L SU R f T Y 
struction. The bank uses the first eight 
floors, rents the rest. Music by Muzak is SO RPORATI ome) | 
piped to the bank’s floors and to the 


. . ‘ NEW YORK, N. Y 
six floors leased by Prudential Insurance Co. 
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REVOLVATOR 
gives your business 


You save money with Revolvator portable 
elevators and liftrucks because they offer a 
host of exclusive features that help speed 
materials handling. What's more Revolvator 
equipment is not mass-produced, but custom- 
designed to your requirements. Our engi- 
neers have nearly a half-century of experi- 
ence in devising ingenious, low-cost 
solutions to special problems. Yet these 
tailor-made “jack-of-all-lifts” cost you no 
more. 


We designed this light- 
weight, economical 
UPLIFTER with a special 
dyal capacity feature — 
simply doubling the 
cable doubles weight- 
lifting power from 500 
to 1000 Ib. 


Again Revolvator 
ingenuity cuts costs! 
The operator can lift 
materials in two easy 
steps with this Double 
Stroke RED GIANT 
LIFTRUCK ... needs 
only half the effort. 


One man has the 
strength of five with 
the power - operated 
GO-GETTER Pallet 
Type LIFTRUCK. 
Raises full four 
inches in only four 
seconds, drops load 
gently and quietly. 


VUZE et 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1904 


8711 TONNELE AVE. 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 
Without obligation, please send these bulletins. 
CD Go-Getter Power Liftrucks 
C) Portable Elevators [] Red Giant Liftrucks 
Name 
Position 
Company 
Address 
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Sears Borrows Outside Money 


It's a break in tradition for the mail-order house, but 
may be a big tax-saver. Sears may need new money anyway. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., largest mer- 
chandiser in the U.S., is breaking one 
of its long-standing fiscal policies. 

Except on a_ temporary basis to 
finance installment sales, Sears hasn’t 
borrowed money from banks in years. 
It has no bonds outstanding. But 
last week Sears announced it would 
borrow $200-million by Nov. 15 from 
a group of banks (BW —Oct.13’51,p30). 

The loan will run for five vears; the 
interest rate is unknown. Crowdus 
Baker, company treasurer, would onl 
say that the money will be used to 
finance a larger share of the company’s 
installment sales and for other work- 
ing capital needs. 

Tax experts figure that the excess 
profits tax has something to do with 
Sears’ break with tradition. Under 
EPT, vou can often cut your taxes bv 
borrowing money, as long as it’s for 


. a -Iegitimate purpose (BW —Mar.3’51, 


pll4). 

¢Monev Welcome—There are other 
reasons, however, why Sears should 
welcome an infusion of new money. 

Since the war, the big mail-order 
house has put $275-million into prop- 
erty, plant, and equipment. It has all 
been financed out of earnings. Rather 
than tic up too much of its assets in 
brick and mortar, Sears has sold to in- 
stitutional investors about $72-million 
worth of properties, which it has leased 
back. Annual rentals of this type total 
about $3.7-million, and will continue 
for vears to come. 

The company got a big boost in sales 
after Korea. For its fiscal vear ending 
Jan. 31, 1951, sales were nearly $2.3- 
billion, up 18% over the previous fiscal 
vear. That meant a boost in inven- 
tories. 

Since then, the rise in sales has ta- 
pered off, and profit margins have nar- 
rowed. For the 24 weeks ended July 16, 
sales were up 10%, but profits were 
off 15% (BW —Oct.13’51,p145). So 
Sears could conceivably use some large 
moncy. from outside to help carry on 
its business. 
¢ Pays to Borrow—During its postwar 
expansion, Sears preferred not to tie up 
a large proportion of its own capital in 
financing customers’ time-payment pur- 
chases. So the company sold many of 
its installment contracts to banks. As 
of Jan. 31, it had $518-million of in- 
stallment accounts. About $361-million 
of this was sold to banks; the other 
$157-million was retained by the com- 
pany. 

Now the 
changed things. 


excess profits tax has 
Under the law, Sears’ 


tax base can be increased if it enlarges 
its capital by selling securities or by 
borrowing from banks. Since Scars 
laid aside $23.5-million during its last 
fiscal vear as a reserve to pav EPT, an 
increase of $200-million in its capital 
should save quite a few tax pennics. 


Two States Plan 
To Get Around VCR 


Oregon and West Virginia are going 
ahead with their oft-thwarted plans to 
sell veterans’ bond issues. Both states 
saw their offerings turned down by the 
market because voluntary credit re- 
straint committees had labeled them 
inflationary (BW —Sep.22'51,p28). So 
they appealed to defense mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson. Last week he, too, 
turned them down. 

Officials of both states feel, however, 
that they are legally bound by mandate 
of the voters to raise the money and 
pay it to veterans. Oregon officials will 
ask their own state trust funds to buy 
the initial $500,000 issue to provide 
funds for administration. Later, they 
intend to offer a $40-million issue to 
pay veterans. West Virginia is plan- 
ning to offer its $67.5-million issue 
directly to the public through local 
banks. The state trust funds would 
buy what the public doesn’t take. 
¢ Funds May Suffer—If state funds buy 
these low-yielding bonds, it might be at 
some sacrifice, for they probably get 
higher yields from their existing invest- 
ments. 

VCR officials, too, point out that if 
state funds have to dump government 
bonds on the market in any quantity 
in order to buy the bonus bonds, it 
might cause temporary price uneasi- 
ness. The Federal Reserve might have 
to buy many of these government 
bonds, thus pumping up bank reserves 
and aiding inflation. 
¢ Credit Slips—Already the credit rat- 
ing of both states has suffered from 
their veterans’ bonus issues. A well- 
known rating service has just graded 
their general obligations (those secured 
by their general credit alone) down 
from AA to A. That means they will 
probably have to pay higher interest 
rates on future bond issues. 

This didn’t happen because the 
states were unable to sell their issues. 
Rather, the rating service thought if 
the issues were sold the states would 
be building up too much debt to justify 
the high-quality rating. 
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How to keep cool in any situation! 


———. Many of the 
-H—— _big textile mills 

. names your 

wife will recog- 


nize... ‘‘air- 

control’”’ many 
of their manufacturing operations 
with Worthington air conditioning 
and refrigeration. 

And many of the famous shops 
where the mills’ products are sold 
. .. Saks Fifth Avenue, The Higbee 
Company, J. L. Brandeis, Lane Bry- 
ant, many Sears Roebuck Stores. . . 
are air-conditioned by Worthington. 

When you consider new air con- 


ditioning (or refrigeration), call in 
the Worthington distributor. He’ll 
bring you the broadest possible ex- 
perience in commercial and indus- 
trial applications. 


No other manufacturer makes so 
complete a line. A Worthington sys- 
tem is all Worthington-made—not 
just Worthington-assembled—assur- 
ing you of perfectly balanced opera- 
tion and unit responsibility. 


Worthington Pump and Machin- 
ery Corporation, Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration Division, Har- 
rison, New Jersey. 


America’s Leaders ...in Many Businesses . . . Select 


WORTHINGTON 
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AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
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Great lLakesto 
the Sea 





Telephone 
System 


now covers 
entire 
mainline 


between 
New York 
and Chicago! 


geese: HOW this modern communication 
system improves railroad performance, 
speeds up service and adds to Erie’s fine 
record for safe, dependable transportation. 
For here’s split-second communication 
between caboose and diesel locomotive, or 
between wayside stations and moving 

trains or a combination of all together. 


This is the first complete mainline radio- 
telephone installation on any American 
railroad and another of Erie’s famous 
“firsts”! This improvement is typical of 
Erie's progressive railroading — building 
a better railroad for the safe, dependable 
transportation of passengers and freight. 


Erie's newly completed radio system 
makes the railroad more than ever ready 
to serve our country well in peace or war. 


Erie 
: Railroad 


-.-Mark of 
PROGRESS 
in Railroading 





New Tax Bills... 


. » « come due Mar. 15 
and have a better yield than 
the old. Snyder tailored the is- 
sue to relieve Treasury deficit. 


Secretary John Snyder would like to 
get, now, some of the tax money that’s 
coming due next Mar. 15 and June 15. 
That’s why he came up last week with 
a new kind of Treasury security that 
will bring in some of that cash in 
advance. 
¢ In the Red—The Treasury has gone 
about $3.6-billion in the red since the 
1952 fiscal year started last July 1. And 
it’s going to go deeper before taxes 
start coming in. But it has good pros- 
pects of breaking even, on a cash basis, 
by next June 30. 

That’s mainly because: (1) Taxes 
are going higher. (2) Corporations will 
have to pay up to 35% of their 1951 
taxes by Mar. 15, another 35% by 
June. 15. 

Snyder has already been getting tax 
money ahead of time by selling 91-day 
bills to corporations and by offering 
them tax anticipation notes that must 
be held to their full three-year term to 
get the maximum yield of 1.88%. 
Naturally, corporations have preferred 
to buy the bills. They have been yield- 
ing around 1.60% lately. 
¢ Longer Term—Now Snyder has a 
new idea. He'll soon offer $14-billion 
of tax anticipation bills that will mature 
right on the tax date, Mar. 15, 1952. 
Since they are for 144 days, they should, 
of course, provide a somewhat higher 
vield than the 91-dav bills. 

The new bills can be used to pay 
taxes or can be turned in for cash, (The 
91-day bills can’t be used to pay taxes.) 
Later, the Treasury will offer another 
issue of about $1-billion, to mature on 
June 15. 
¢ Selling Points—Just in case corpora- 
tions don’t take up the entire issue now, 
Snyder has added another special fea- 
ture to make certain it sells like hot 
cakes. 

Banks that have Treasury tax and 
loan accounts may buy the bills simply 
by crediting the Treasury’s account. 
They don’t have to get up the cash 
to pay for them until the Treasury 
draws on its account. 

Money market observers figure that, 
since banks will be competing for the 
new issue, Snvder won’t have to pay 
more than .10% or .15% over the 91- 
day-bill rate for the 144-day bills. And 
the fact that Snvder won’t have to rely 
on increased offerings of 91-day bills to 
supply his new-money needs for a while 
should bring down the rate he has to 
pav for that paper. 
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For pleasant smoking... 


ATLAS 
headed for the 


cornfield, too— 
with happier results 


s generations, countless small boys have headed for the nearest corn 
field for the “makings” of their first smokes . . . usually with disastrous 
results. 


Now from the same corn fields comes a versatile product of chemistry— 
sorbitol—to increase the pleasure you get from your cigarette... and to 
improve a wide range of products and processes. 


Made from corn sugar, Atlas sorbitol is a moisture-conditioner that helps 
keep cigarettes from drying out . . . or becoming limp and soggy. Sorbitol 
is a tobacco “‘taste-improver,” as well. 


Atlas went to work on sorbitol when it was just a laboratory curiosity . . . 
turned it into a readily available chemical widely used to help control 
moisture in pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, adhesives and a host of other 
products. Sorbitol is also a basic raw material for the synthesis of Vitamin 
C, various resins and many other valuable products. 

Because sorbitol comes from abundant raw materials, it offers stability of 
both price and supply. And this year Atlas has doubled its sorbitol pro- 
duction capacity. 

You will find Atlas working behind the scenes in many industries—better- 
ing product futures by improving today’s products. 


Perhaps Atlas can help you build for the future. You 
can find out by writing for the booklet “Products of 
Atlas.” You should find it interesting . . . others have. 


POWDER COMPANY 
m WILMINGTON s 9, DELAWARE 
Offices in Principa! Cities 
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Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers e Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢ Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents 














WEE: HAS MANY OF THE ANSWERS 
1f-Jon 0 YOUR QUESTIONS OK 


Air Cleaning 


It Covers: 

® AIR POLLUTION @ BUFFALO WET GLASS 
CONTROL CELL AIR WASHERS 

® BUFFALO “DC” @ BUFFALO CUPOLA 

YOUR Ht STATIC WASHERS WASHERS 
= ® BUFFALO HYDRO @ BUFFALO GAS 
VOLUTE SCRUBBERS SCRUBBERS 
@ BUFFALO HYDRAULIC SCRUBBING TOWERS 


KNOW-HOW IS AT YOUR SERVICE! 


Fifty years ago, “Buffalo” Air Washers were solving dust problems 

for industry. Today our vast background of experience in dust and 
fume control is at your disposal. Whether your problem is the elimination of a nuis- 
ance or air cleaning for process control, “Buffalo” has the equipment and the know- 
how to help you solve it. Call on us for recommendations. 


a 2 
rst For 


C sis 
BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


458 BROADWAY BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


VENTILATING AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
FORCED DRAFT felele) ai, Te; HEATING PRESSURE BLOWING 








FINANCE BRIEFS 





The Treasury’s latest offering of cer- 
tificates (BW—Oct.6'51,p150) in ex- 
change for $11.2-billion of maturing 
notes was accepted 97%. That means 
the Treasury will have to pay out about 
$331-million in cash. Federal Reserve 
Banks bought about $126-million of 
the maturing notes during the week 
ended Oct. 10. But they sold $92- 
million in Treasury bills, and so were 
practically out of the government bond 
market, on balance. 


o 
Stockholders of Lincoln National Life 
have O.K.’d the deal by which the 
company will acquire Reliance Life 
Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh (BW — 
Sep.15°51,p156). 

« 
More convertible preferreds are coming 
up. Commonwealth Edison Co., of 
Chicago, will sell about $40-million for 
working capital. Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., will sell about $20-million, 
mostly to retire outstanding 34% de- 
bentures. 

e 
Three big corporate issues were sched- 
uled this week. Thev were all long 
term, sinking fund debentures. Cel- 
anese Corp. of America offered $50- 
million of 25-vear debentures. West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. sold $20- 
million of 20-vear debentures. Warren 
Petroleum Corp. put out $15-million 
of 15-year debentures, convertible into 
common stock through 1961. 


“ 
The municipal bond market expects a 
pretty heavy schedule. Next week $163- 
million of the new public housing 
bonds will be offered. Among. issues 
this week: $35-million of New Jersey 
Turnpike Authority bonds; a resale of 
$22-million of New York City bonds by 
the state of New York. 

* 
Another V-loan: Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp. has received a $30- 
million V-loan from 11 banks. The 
company has contracts to make armored 
personnel carriers and amphibious tanks. 


© 
Burlington Mills officers sell stock: 
Three officers of the textile company 
reported they sold a total of 18,200 
shares during September. Of these, 
15,000 were sold by _ vice-president 
Herbert M. Kaiser, who reduced his 
holdings from 33,750 shares. 


e 
Mother Bell earned $375-million in 
the year ended Aug. 31, according to 
new president Cleo F. Craig. That 
compares with $316-million in the 
same 1950 period. Gross revenue was 
at a new record of $3,522-million. 
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Plastic 
Aircraft Canopies 








Cuts military shipping costs— 
reduces damage in transit! 


KIMPAK is as easy to apply as wrapping 
paper. Its many grades and thicknesses, 
too—in rolls, sheets or pads—let you 


From wartime packaging of a great range 
of military items—to peacetime protec- 
tion of furniture, food, machinery and 
china! There’s almost no limit to the 
type of products protected in shipment 
by KIMPAK* Float Packaging. But more 
important than its versatility is the fact 
that KIMPAK also provides optimum ship- 
ping protection at /owest true cost. 
Delicate aircraft canopies for instance, 
are guarded against scratching and 
bruising; against shock, vibration and 
changes in humidity. Other finely ma- 
chined parts are literally “floated”’ to their 
destination, free of the countless hazards 
of rail, truck, air or water transit~as well 
as storage. And soft, clean, grit-free 


« 


“tailor” the packaging operation to 
your particular requirements. 

So regardless of your packaging prob- 
lem—and especially if you are engaged 
in the shipment of defense materials— 
it will pay to investigate the better pro- 
tection and economy of KIMPAK Float 
Packaging. For complete information, 
including prices, see your nearest KIMPAK 
distributor listed in classified telephone 
poy ce under ‘Packing Materials’’ 

t “Packing Materials—Shipping”’; or 
write to Kimberly-Clark Corporation, 
Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Hydraulic Relief Valve — protected by 
Grade A paper, 4 inch KIMPAK Protective 
Cushioning, and foil-lined Kraft pouch. 


Pressure Control Valve—protected by 
Saran moisture vapor pouch, KIMPAK, 
Grade A paper and Metal Edge box. 


Selector Valve — protected by Saran 
moisture vapor pouch, KIMPAK, Grade A 
paper and Metal Edge box. 


All photos courtesy of North American 
Aviation, Inc. 


—— TWO FREE BOOKLETS! —— 
KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Neenah, Wisconsin BW-1051 


Please send me free, the following 
illustrated kIMPAK booklets: 


D Military Packaging 
O Float Packaging 


Rae. m PAT. OFF. G FOREIGN ak 


PROTECTIVE CUSHIONING 


“7. wm. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








... because 


IS SMOOTH 


@ Whether you are 
signing your signa- 
ture at the bottom 
of a letter—or fill- 
ing out an office 
form—you want a 
paper that takes 
your writing clean- 
ly and neatly. Give 
Nekoosa Bond the 
pen-and-ink test — 
just as we do at our mills. You will 
find that Nekoosa Bond has a smooth- 
er, better surface for writing—and 
the built-in strength that withstands 
erasing, too. It’s a good paper to 
specify for letterheads and envelopes 
—and most other office stationery. 
Ask your printer to show you samples. 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin 


MADE IN U.S.A 


IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR PRINTER 
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Lag in Consumer Goods Shares 


Sept. Oct 
© BUSINESS WEEK 


June July Aug. 


Bull market is in capital goods shares, not consumer 
goods. Capital spending is booming, consumer spending is 
stumbling. That's what guides the investors. 


If you break down Wall Strect’s 
bull market into the capital goods 
shares and the consumer goods shares, 
vou get a new slant on the rally that 
has been going on since the middle of 
the year. 

It’s the capital goods shares, of 
course, that have been responsible for 
most of the boost (chart). Standard 
& Poor’s index of capital goods shares 
is up about 12% from its low of carly 
Julv, while its consumer goods stock 
index is up only approximately 8% 
from the low it reached at the same 
time. 
¢ One Up, One Down—There are two 
good reasons for this: 

¢ Capital expansion is going on 
full tilt now. Probably as much as 
$25-billion will be put into plant dur- 
ing 195l1—more than most optimists 
would have predicted early this vear. 
The outlook is for another $25-billion 
in 1952, if there are enough materials 
(BW—Oct.6'51,p25). 

eA mild recession in the con- 
sumer goods industries has been going 
on ever since last spring. People got 
overstocked during the two buying 
scares in the opening months of the 


Korean campaign. ‘That hurt merchan- 
disers who had stocked up with un- 
usually large inventories. 

¢ Capital Spending Spurred—There 
are plenty of reasons behind the capital 
goods boom. Most of them hinge on 
the armament program and higher cor- 
porate taxes: 

e Some companies are expanding 
plant in order to handle defense con- 
tracts. 

¢ Others figure that, because of 
higher taxes and higher costs, they 
have to increase sales volumes each 
year just to maintain profits. So they 
are adding to plant; Westinghouse is 
a good example of this (BW —Oct.6’51, 
p25). 

This inflationary goad might be in- 

fluencing capital expansion even if the 
U.S. were not rearming. But the arma- 
ment program is what counts most for 
Wall Streeters. 
e Mirror to Mars—As proof of how 
closely prices of capital goods shares 
reflect the changing prospects of war 
and peace, look at the wav the S&P 
index behaved at the time Malik made 
his peace proposal last June 23. 

The capital goods shares had already 
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been on the downgrade. After Malik’s 
speech, they went down faster. But 
in a few weeks, as it became increas- 
ingly evident that the cease-fire talks at 
Kaesong were bogging down, the capi- 
tal goods index headed for the blue sky. 

The consumer goods shares climbed, 
too, of course, but not nearly so fast 
as the shares of heavy goods companies. 

Standard & Poor lists in its consumer 
goods index the shares of auto manu- 
facturers, merchandisers, textile com- 
panies, and other groups such as the 
movies, food producers, drugs, radio 


TV, and tire companies. Among capi- 
tal goods are: steel, chemicals, metal 
producers, building materials, and ma- 
chinery. 

¢ Plateau—In recent weeks, of course, 
both indexes have leveled off. Investors 
have been having sober second thoughts 
about the impact of higher taxes, and 
they’re getting indications that third- 
quarter profits might not be so lush 
(BW—Oct.13'51,p145). And it didn’t 
help the consumer goods shares that 
consumer buying failed to pick up 


smartly after Labor Day. 





Preferred stocks have had their 
slight ups and downs lately. On 
the whole, they are higher now 
than they were in mid-July (BW 
—Jul.21°51,p109), but they still 
have a way to travel before reaching 
the highs they made last January 
and February. - Most of the pre- 
ferreds in this sampling hit their 
lows before mid-July. 

Preferreds, with their fixed divi- 
dends, pretty closely follow the 
action of the bond market. An ex- 
ception, of course, is the convert- 
ible preferred, which can _ be 


1951 
Preferred Stock Issue High 


Allied Stores 4% P $101.00 
American Can 7% 185 00 
American Smelting & Refining 7% 167.00 
American Tobacco 6% 154 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5%t 57 


Atlantic Refining 33% % nn 105 
Atlas Powder 4% 120 
Bethlehem Steel 7% 155 
Bristol-Myers 3% % 105 
Chesapeake & Ohio 34% 90.5 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet $3.50 100.5 
Consolidated G., E. L., & P. 444% 115 
Consumers Power 44% 5 113 
Container Corp. 4%. ; 106 
Continental Can $3.75 a 106 


Corn Products 7% : 186 
Crown Zellerbach $4.00 106 
Dow Chemical $4. ... : 111 
Eastman Kodak 6% 5 182 
Food Machinery 3%% 102 


International Harvester 7%... 179 
Island Creek Coal $6. . 3 139 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco 7% 184 
May Dept. Stores 3% % 

Merck & Co. 34% 


National Biscuit 7% , 

National Lead 7% ; * 185 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 3.60%. . 

E. R. Squibb $4 ; ; 109 
Standard Brands $3.50 casa a 


Sylvania Electric Products $4...... 95 
Union Pacific $2 Peer er es 52. 
U. S. Gypsum 7% 185 
U. S. Rubber 8% 151 
U. S. Steel 7%... ‘ ; 153 


* Bid price. t+ Adjusted for stock split. 





Preferred Stocks Follow the Bonds 


changed into common stock if it’s 
profitable to dé so (BW —Sep.29 
51,p158). 

So, just as bond prices have 
firmed up since July, preferred 
stocks have risen slightly. Standard 
& Poor’s price index of high-grade 
corporate bonds is now around 
117.6, compared with its 1951 low 
of 115.8. The S&P price index 
of preferred stocks is around 167.5, 
compared with a 1951 low of 
165.7. But many of the individual 
stocks in the following list have 
done better than that. 


% Rally 
Recent from 
Date Date Price 1951 Low 


Feb. July 3 $95 
Jan. June 28 169 
Jan. April23 156 
Jan. June 14 135 
Feb. Sept. 27 51 


Jan. June 25 96.5 
Sept. July 20 
Feb. July 13 
Jan. : May 25 
Jan. April 27 


Feb. § June 29 
Feb. 3 July 6 
Mar. ‘ April 23 
Jan. April 23 
Jan. Oct. 8 


nN 
wa 


May 17 
June 28 
June 28 
June 29 
Oct. 1 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


$888 


) 
nw 


June 26 
July 12 
June 27 
June 29 
April 10 


Jan. 3 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Jan. 


June 26 
June 29 
June 27 
June 15 
Oct. § 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 


8838 $888 


8 a 


Jan. 2 
Oct. 11 
May 29 
July 2 
June 12 


~ 
w 


Sas 
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al 
this 
(N ONE TRUCK 


@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 5914” free lift 

®@ Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 

®@ Inclined automotive steering 

@ Foot pedal acceleration 


@ Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 


@ Cushion or solid type tires 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 
Model 230—the most versatile fork 


truck of 2000 lb. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
TRACTORS:-TRAILERS: LIFT TRUCKS 
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Logjam on Fast Tax Amortization 


@ Over 9,000 applications for plant expansion are 
piled up waiting for action. 


@ DPA's new rules look as though they'd cork the 
bottleneck still tighter. But there are signs the red tape will 


be slashed. 


@ Jim King, new boss of the program, sets up a priority 
system and gears his agency for speed. 


Unless you're producing machine 
tools, critical materials, or military 
cquipment, you'll have trouble getting 
five-year tax amortization for any plant 
expansion. At least, you’re in for a long 
wait. 

That’s about the way the Defense 
Production Administration’s new ground 
rules for granting fast writeoffs shape up 
this week. Although DPA permitted 
mobilizer Wilson’s 60-day moratorium 
on approy als of amortization requests to 
expire, it looks as if the new restrictions 
would delay more applications than the 
moratorium did. 
¢ Backlog—But behind the scenes 
there are signs that the mobilization 
brass hats finally are preparing to cut 
some of the red tape that has threatened 
to strangle the whole fast amortization 
program, It’s high time they did. Up- 
ward of 9,000 applications, some of 
them months old, are awaiting action in 
one agency or another. 

Actually, what DPA did this week 


amounts to a delaving action, a step to. 


make sure that the most urgent types of 
plant expansion get fast writcofts while 
the agency chips away at the rest of the 
constantly mounting backlog of re- 
quests. 

The agency tagged 10 types of new 
facilities for priority consideration. Ap- 
plications covering new plant in these 
categories will get consideration ahead 
of any others, no matter when they ar- 
rive in Washington. 
¢ The List—-The priority group in- 
cludes: machine tools, cutting tools, dies, 
gauges, jigs, and fixtures; ores, such as 
copper, lead, and zinc; pig iron; sulfur; 
military end items and supporting prod- 
ucts endorsed by the armed forces; basic 
aluminum; nitrogen; aviation gasoline; 
steel scrap; and special aluminum extru- 
sions. 

This list doesn’t affect any of the 
qualifications on eligibility. You can still 
get under the wire with almost any 
plant expansion designed to turn out 
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-form with mobilization necds. 


products or services for the military or 
cssential supporting programs. You still 
need the O.K. of one of the recom- 
mending agencies—National Production 
Authority for most industrial items, the 
Agriculture Dept. for farm production, 
the Interior Dept. for petroleum, power, 
mining, coal. 

¢ Changes—DPA will change the order 
of priority and the priorities themselves 
from time to time to make them con- 
For ex- 
ample, as machine tools become more 
available, they will drop to a lower pri- 
ority. New items will be listed—prob- 
ably some scarce components like valves 
and fittings—if the controllers decide tax 
writeoffs will get more of them. 

The priority list may be dropped erm 
tirely when DPA feels it can keep 
abreast of the flow of new applications. 
The agency is counting on another re- 
striction to slow up new requests. 

After Nov. 1, applications covering 


TROUBLE-SHOOTER James F. King has 
job of unscrambling quick writeoft program. 


facilities on which construction already 
has started will be approved only in ex- 
ceptional cases, 

The theory behind this ruling is that 
accelerated amortization is a device to 
get new defense production that needs 
financial assistance. Where a company 
starts a new plant, and then asks for a 
tax writeoff, DPA figures that the com- 
pany obviously is not hard pressed for 
capital. 
¢ Hand at Helm—For the long haul, 
the most promising indication that fast 
amortization is in for smarter handling 
is the assignment of a trouble-shooter 
to run the program. The new boss is 
James F. King, who was appoint>d 
Deputy Administrator and head of 
DPA’s Office of Resources Expansion 
this week. 

It was King, a deceptively mild- 
mannered —ex-newspaperman, — who 
drafted the new priority list and sold 
it to DPA boss Manly Fleischmann 
and Wilson. King also insisted on 
giving the ORE a tight administrative 
grip on the amortization program. 

Theoretically, DPA has had the last 
word on amortization right along. That 
was one of the jobs for which Wilson 
created the agency early this year. Lack 
of staff and pressure of other duties 
kept the agency from doing much be- 
yond O.K.ing the recommendations 
of subordinate agencies, like NPA, De- 
fense Transportation Administration, 
and Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. 

These agencies had other jobs, too, 
and only the obviously urgent appli- 
cations—or those in which congress- 
men or other important politicos were 
interested—got speedy attention. 

The situation became so bad _ this 
summer that Wilson and Fleischmann 
agreed that something had to be done. 
When crises arise in Washington, you 
look for a trouble-shooter. Fleischmann 
found one in Jim King, a Harvard class- 
mate who was trouble-shooting for the 
Army as a special assistant to Secre- 
tary Pace. 
¢ Look-Around—King joined DPA as 
an assistant to Fleischmann with no 
apparent duties. Actually, he was set- 
ting up shop in ORE and finding out 
what went on there. 

He found the staff was too small even 
to sort out all the applications, much 
less to approve or reject large numbers 
of them with any proper consideration 
and judgment. He partially solved this 
dilemma by pooling his DPA steno- 
graphic and clerical staff with those 
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“leaks” in your 
Order-Billing system 


1. Do you know how many separate 
writings you require to get your orders 


shipped and billed? ...........ssecsessssesseseesneees Yes] Nof) 


These 9 2. Have you investigated recently to see 
if writings are being made which can be 


searching a ORI ERR ear Yes] No] 


. 3. Are the orders sent in by your branch 
questions offices or salesmen rewritten in your ofice? Yes[_] No(1] 


ma el 4. Are shipping addresses retyped on 
Y h P your bills of lading? ............ssssssssssessessseee Yes] No[] 


save 5. Are these same addresses again re 


written on your tags and labels?.............. Yes] No] 


r firm 
cing 6. Are your invoices written separately 
hundreds of from your shipping orders?...........s:s0+0: Yes(] No[] 


7. When a partial shipment is made do 
dollars} you write a new shipping order to cover 
items back-ordered?..........ssssssssssesssseeesseevees Yes] No[) 


8. Do you write a new set of billing cop- 
ies covering each back order shipment?.... Yes(_] No[[] 


9. Do you post each individual invoice 
to your accounts receivable ledger?.......... Yes] No[) 





10. Would you like us to send you folders 
which illustrate how you can eliminate all 
retyping, on original and back orders, elim- 
inate posting to accounts receivable?............ Yes] No[] 


If answer is “Yes”, fill in and mail to: 
Ditto, Inc., 710 $. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill. 


TRADE MARK REG, YU, S, PAT, OFF, 
DITTO, Incorporated 
710 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Ill, 


























I still say the best office forms 
are on WESTON BOND! 


It’s true! Well informed 
buyers know that Byron Weston 
Company makes the finest papers 
for business forms and corre- 
spondence. They know, too, that 
WESTON BOND, a rag content 


paper, is low in cost. No matter 
how you figure it, WESTON 
BOND is your best choice for 
letterheads and forms. Made by 
Byron Weston Company, Dalton, 
Mass. Write for sample book. 


Address Dept. BW 
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UNBRAKO) THROUGH THE AGES-No.2 

















THAT'S A SCREW THREAD, 
BOYS. NOW ALL WE HAVE 
TO Do IS WAIT FoR SoME- 


BODY To INVENT AN 


WANDA ee . 








DAIRY, 
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Socket Cap 
Screw 
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SOCKET 
SCREWS 
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STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN 57 PENNSYLVANIA 


PRECISION FASTENERS 





of two NPA branches working on 
amortization. 

The moratorium, ordered by Wil- 

son on Aug. 18 to give DPA time to 
catch up with its backlog wasn’t much 
help. - Certain urgent cases, like those 
on which there was a legal deadline, 
had to be handled. In the first week 
of the moratorium DPA acted on 1,300 
applications. There wasn’t much time 
to do anything about the rest of the 
backlog, and the moratorium didn’t 
stop new applications, which kept pour- 
ing in. 
e Easing Pressure—King figures the pri- 
orities will help by giving recommend- 
ing agencies a starting point at which 
to tackle their own logjammed appli- 
cations, as well as relieving some of 
the pressure on DPA. Eventually, he 
hopes to work out more criteria. 

For example, plant expansion has to 
be tied, somewhere along the line, to 
materials supply. Many a businessman 
has found his certificate for fast amorti- 
zation isn’t much help in the face of 
the present shortage of structural steel. 
Conversely, the haphazard issuance of 
certificates hasn’t helped the control- 
lers to make equitable division of the 
supply of structurals. 

King is already planning to survey 
applicants for tax writeoffs to find 
which have materials on hand for their 
expansion, which will need little in the 
way of critical materials. Such appli- 
cants probably will get some sort of 
secondary priority. 


Chalkmark for the Army 
High-flotation tires recently developed for 
the Army get checked out at the Akron 
(Ohio) plant of B. F. Goodrich Co. The 
new type of tire provides greater traction at 
lowered air pressure than conventional truck 
and jeep tires. Wall of rubber indicates 
stepped-up production, 
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Your Ad hee Alt FOU pe 
when you put it in the Movies 


When you use Spot Movie Ads (Film Com- completely selective theatre-by-theatre cover- 
mercials) in theatres, you get the benefit of age in virtually any city or town over 1,000 
SIGHT, SOUND, ACTION and COLOR to Heo eoay es including most TV areas. Spot 
put across your sales story with maximum ovie Ads offer a weekly audience equal to 
effect. In no other advertising medium can one-fourth the national population covering 
you buy so much selling power for so little. many important areas which TV does not 

reach at all! For more information, clip and 
Moreover, with Spot Movie Ads you can get mail the coupon now. 


enn a eT 


MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU 
P.O. Box 1223, G.P.O. New York 1, N. Y. 

ising ured; Please send me more information about 
Spot Movie Ads in Theatres. 


MEMBER Sing NAME 
UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 





YOUR COMPANY 





National Offices: NEW YORK: 70 EAST 45th ST. . KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. ADDRESS 


CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. * CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIOR N.E. 








| 
I 
j 
1 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. * SAN FRANCISCO: 821 MARKET ST. J 
L 
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Ghostly 
Applause 


for a long life performance 


Some of the best evidence of the long 
life of Ward Leonard's electric controls 
comes from sources that no longer exist. 

The fact is—Ward Leonard controls 
fast longer than the equipment on which 
they are installed. 

Vitrohm rheostats, for example, which 
are built to control generators in power 
Stations, communications, welding, plat- 
ing, battery-charging. An exclusive insu- 
lation material protects the resistance 
elements and joints everlastingly against 
corrosion, high temperatures and me- 
chanical injury. 50 years of service is not 
uncommon. 

For the /ong life service that your appli- 
cation requires, specify Ward Leonard. 


Out-Lived the Old Waldorf 


The very first motor-driven control to give 
lamp dimmer effects was installed by Ward 
Leonard in the Grand Ballroom of the old 
Waldorf-Astoria—in 1897. 

When the old hotel was torn down, the 
rheostat-dimmer was still operating per- 
fectly . . . may, indeed, still be operating in 
some other installation. 


WARD LEONARD 


ELECTRIC CO. — 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK L 
(Peale [Enyinered Coitiols Since 1892 
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Squeeze on Civilian Metals 


Allotments in first-quarter 1952 are going to cut deep 
into consumer hard goods production. Some manufacturers 
will get only 15% of their normal pre-Korea needs. 


How tough can you get with civilian 
production during a short-of-war mili- 
tary buildup? 

That’s a question defense mobilizer 
Wilson and his top materials controller, 
Manly Fleischmann, have been asking 
themselves. They'll probably get the 
answer between now and next March. 

For the materials pinch that both 
have been predicting now appears set 
for the first quarter of next year. That's 
when soaring materials demands of de- 
fense programs will start forcing sub- 
stantial numbers of civilian producers 
to shift their operations or go out of 
business. Many will have to shut down. 
¢ Allotments Shrinking—Fleischmann’s 
Defense Production Administration 
gave civilian producers this bad news 
last week when it announced steel, 
copper, and aluminum allotments for 
January-March. Worst hit were pro- 
ducers of consumer durables. Automo- 
bile makers took the next hardest 


“whack. 


Already slated to get onlv 58% of 
their pre-Korea metal in the last quarter 
of this vear, consumer hard goods will 
get even less in the next three months. 
Generally, they’re in for another 10% 
cutback—to about 48% of their early 
1950 consumption of steel, copper, and 
aluminum. But the cuts go down to 
15% of normal use for the lines DPA 
calls ‘less essential”—aluminum blinds 
and some other home fixtures, copper 
ash trays and vases, jewelry, ornaments. 

This is the type of item at which 
the controllers aimed their unsuccess- 
ful “death sentence” order last vear. 
The death sentence would have pro- 
hibited the use of copper and aluminum 
in such products. But a storm of pro- 
test from small businessmen and their 
friends in Congress made the control- 
lers drop the order. 
¢ Rocky Road Ahead—It’s pretty plain 
that most of the businesses involved 
can’t make out with 15% of their nor- 
mal supply of metal. That’s just enough, 
plus whatever inventories they have, to 
let them finish the jobs they have in 
their shops at the start of the first 
quarter. 

And it’s just as clear that DPA ex- 
pects many of them to go out of busi- 
The onlv alternative is to use 
some other material—steel or wood, sav. 
But those whose metalworking tools can 
fabricate only copper or aluminum are 
in trouble. Few will be able to find 
other tools now. 

The range of metals allotments for 


ness. 


other consumer goods makers varies 
widely. Some items used by both civil- 
ians and the military—like kitchen uten- 
sils and office equipment—will get more 
than 48% of their pre-Korea metal. 

¢ Appliances—T'wo factors will set ap- 
pliance production, which probably will 
get something over 50% of normal 
metal supply. Because more steel is 
available, producers who can stretch out 
their aluminum and copper by substi- 
tuting steel will be permitted to do so. 
Also, the controllers are trying to tie 
metals allotments to inventory levels. 
They allow less metal tor lines in which 
dealers have ample stocks, like radio 
and television receivers. More will go 
to lines that need more, like electric 
ranges. 

Appliance and auto makers will both 
be given production limits higher than 
their metals allotments will support. 
The idea is to force use of metals in- 
ventorics. The controllers will back up 
this jogging with stiffer inventory ceil- 
ings and enforcement procedures be- 
tween now and Januarv. 
¢ Cars—Wilson and Fleischmann are 
counting on inventories of the auto 
makers to bring passenger car output 
close to the fourth-quarter rate of 1.1- 
million. The first-quarter allotments will 
support production of only 930,000 cars 
—a little more than half the pre-Korea 
production rate. But the industry will 
be permitted to turn out 1,006,000 cars, 
if it can get the extra material out of 
inventory or through substitution. 

Late last week auto makers were told 
the quotas for individual manufacturers 
during the first 1952 quarter would be 
the same percentages as in the 1951 
quarters. 
¢ Big Bite—Military production, now 
swinging into high gear, will eat up 
in the first quarter a whopping 408,000 
tons more steel, 81-million Ibs. more 
copper, and 80-million Ibs. more alumi- 
num than its October-December bite. 
This will shove the military take of the 
three metals up to 12% of total steel 
supply, 24% of copper, and 40% of 
aluminum. 

The controllers are counting on new 
steel- and aluminum-producing capacity 
to ease the pinch on these metals next 
year, even though military demand will 
climb higher. That’s why Wilson and 
Fleischmann hope to keep metals sup- 
plies for most consumer goods from 
going much below half of their pre- 
Korea consumption. But they're mak- 
ing no flat promises. 
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William G. Kerr, Pres. 
William G. Kerr, Toronto, Ont. 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Stryker Brothers, Inc. 
az Thombern Acoustics, Inc. 
E. Mitchell, Inc. 
Dalene Mevble & Tile Co. 
. Ryan Company 
Badbam "fuentes Co., Inc. 
Rees Acoustical, _ 
Dillaby Fire; wtih 
Acoustical and Fi ‘oor 
J. M. Sutler z 


y ay ue, N. M. 
Atlanta ee 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Billings, Montana 
Bracsoham, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, hig 

hampagne, 

leston, W. 





A, A. Metts & 

Fisher-Busse Co, 

National Sound Control Co. 

H. A. Acoustical Co. 

South Texas Materials Co. 

Acoustic Builders Specialt: , a 
Myron Cornish 

Pax C. Reeves & & 

. N. Wikelund & Co. 

Turner-Brooks, Inc. 

Lee aes Specialties Pn 


Genera 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Cleveland, Obio 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Obio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Eau Claire, Wis, 
Ind. 








i Roofing ra 
ealey & Popovich 
Better Homes Co. 
Bouma Tile & Acoustical Co. 
Industrial Sound Control, Inc. 
Humpbreville & Gillman, Inc. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
est Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonville Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Tennessee Structural Products Corp. 
Acoustical es Co. 
Crawford Door Sales Co., Inc. 
The Sound Control Co. 
Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
Alexander Marble & Tile Co. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. 
mf Flooring Company 
tical Sales & E 1g Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc. 
R.R. McGregor & Associates 
Building Specialties Co. 
Moran & McGoey, Inc. 
National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
‘orter Trustin Co. 
Pearson —— & Dist. Co. 
i. Wall, Inc. 
pet Floor Co. 
Harry C. Leezer Co. 
Northwest Sound ‘Control Co., Inc. 
Me O'Ferrall & Co. 
Jobnson- Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 
Utah Pioneer Cor, an 
Heat Control Insulation Co 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Hikoiiasi Asbestos Dg ee ¢ 20. 
iberglas ngioserens uppiy Co. 
Northern Sut Ce. 
Northw est Sound Control Co., ro 





Fort Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 
Georgetown, Del. 
Grand Rope, Mich. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jobnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Loussvile, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Merrill, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New ere, vi 
Norfolk 

Delobel City, Okla. 
Saabs, — 


barr, Texa 
Philedelphie, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Va. 


Rockford, Ill. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
San Diego, Calif. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash, 





*. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 

Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Noffke Bros. Marble & Tile Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
J. Kelley Co. 
. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
pict ay Insulation & 
Lydick Ro wag © 
Wester Anatol & Insul. 


CANADA: William G. Kerr 





La. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
princi Mo. 


Louis, M 

Terre Haute, Ind. 
Tulsa, Okla 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Washington, D. C. 

(Arlington) 
Watertown, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wichita Falls, Texas 
Youngstown, Obio 


Toronto, Ontario... * 


"We hunt and trap 
noise in Toronto!” 


says: BILL KERR* 


ERR sets his traps on ceilings...with Gold Bond Acoustifibre 

tiles. This low-cost material has hundreds of cleanly-drilled 
perforations in every square foot. Noise—talk, typewriters, telephones, 
etc.—hits the ceilings, and is actually trapped and “killed”! Gold 
Bond Acoustifibre is so light and easy to apply that you can have a 
handsome, modern new ceiling almost overnight. 

There’s a Gold Bond Sound Control Engineer like Bill Kerr 
who'll solve any noise problem you have...wherever you are. He'll 
show you the six Gold Bond Sound Control Products, and recom- 
mend the one that best fits your job and vour budget. You can count 
on fast service that won’t interrupt your routine. 


Efficient, Noise- Absorbing Ceilings — 
with Low-Cost Gold Bond Acoustifibre! 


There’s a new Gold Bond Acoustifibre tile with a special flame- 
resisting paint. It does a low-cost sound-killing job in office build- 
ing corridors or lobbies, and meets Federal Specification SS-A-118a, 
paragraph E-3c, for Slow Burning material. Acoustifibre can be re- 
painted any number of times without affecting 
its acoustical efficiency. It can be used in new 
construction, or applied over existing ceilings. If 
you'd like to receive the Decibel Magazine— 

“Close-Ups of Sound Conditioning at Work” — 
just write us and we'll see that you are placed 
on the complimentary list. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


Why put up with work-slowing 
office noise a day longer? Call your 
local Gold Bond Applicator today! 
He’s listed in the Classified Section 
under “Acoustical Contractors.”” Or 
write Department BW-101, National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 








Dirty Shakedown 


Twice each day it was necessary for 
a large Eastern steel producer® to 
shakedown his furnaces. This caused 
high concentrations of dirt which re- 
sulted in severe air filter maintenance 
and inefficient air conditioning. 


FARR Company, when called upon 
for a permanent solution, recom- 
mended a FAR-AIR®°® Self-Washing 
Filter. This proposal was followed 
and an installation made. After two 
years of use, the results are very satis- 
factory and another FAR-AIR unit has 
been installed in the same plant. 


The unit was set to automatically 
wash and re-oil itself just prior to the 
time that the furnaces were shaken 
down. Thus, maintenance was virtu- 
ally eliminated and the filters were 
always at peak efficiency. 

FAR-AIR Self-Washing Filters can 
be furnished to handle any CFM re- 
quirement. If you have a special air 
filtration problem, Farr engineers will 
help you find the proper solution. 
Write for complete information to 
Farr Company, P.O. Box 10187 Air- 
port Station, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS | oso jurnishag 


on request. 


**Trade Mark Reg. 


FARR COMPANY 


Wanalactaruag Engineers 
Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 


MA 








CHECKLIST: 
Defense Regulations 





The following listing and condensed 
description cover all the materials and 
price-control regulations issued by the 
defense agencies during the preceding 
week. 

Full texts of the materials orders 
may be obtained from National Pro- 
duction Authority, Washington 25, 
or from any Dept. of Commerce re- 
gional office. 

Full texts of the price orders may 
be had from the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation, Washington 25, or from the 
regional OPS office in your area. 


Materials Orders 
Flood priority aid: Extends period 


in which businesses in the Midwest 
flood areas may get special priority 
assistance in obtaining materials for 
reconstruction and repair. The new 
limit is 180 days after the damage oc- 
curred. It had been 90 davs. CMP 
Reg. 5, Dir. 2 as: amended; CMP Reg. 
6; Dir. 2 as amended (Oct. 8). 

Consumer durable goods: Continues 
indefinitely the ban on use of metal for 
decorating or omamenting all consumer 
durable goods and related products not 
subject to similar limitations under 
Order M-47-B, M-47-A as amended 
(Oct. 11). 

Copper: Revokes the direction that 
established a temporary procedure for 
distributors to obtain brass mill and 
wire mill products from manufacturers. 
Order M-82 and M-86 now govern 
this. M-11, Dir. 1 revocation (Oct. 10). 

Aluminum inventories: Reduces 
from 60 to 45 days the suvplv of 
aluminum a manufacturer may kecp in 
inventory. Military aircraft makers 
using allotment symbol Al are exempt 
and still permitted a 60-day inventory. 
CMP Reg. 2 as amended (Oct. 12). 


Pricing Orders 


Machine tools: Sets up separate ceil- 
ing price regulation for used machine 
tools and used machine tool extras. 
CPR 80 (eff. Oct. 13). 

Antifreeze: Makes retail pricing of 
private brand type N antifreeze con- 
form with pricing provisions in the 
original regulation covering other types 
of private brand antifreeze. CPR 57, 
SR 1, Amdt. 1 (eff. Oct. 15). 

Small home manufacturers: Exempts 
from price control individuals manu- 
facturing items in their own homes, 
and whose sales amount to $1,000 or 
less each calendar month. GCPR, 
Amdt. 19 (eff. Oct. 13). 

Rubber goods: Extends until further 








Back 
1#-Adhesive 
**velour Flocked 


PADS 


New Styling Proved 
Successful by Field 
Tests and Reorders* 


*Before ordering these 
Change Pads, Carstairs, 
Beech-Nut, Brown & Wil- 
liamson and others put trial 
runs to exhaustive field tests. 

Immediate acceptance by 
dealers and product service 
men won substantial orders 
and re-orders for EZE-STIK 
Self-Adhesive Change Pads. 
EZE-STIK CHANGE PADS ARE 
MODERN —Lie flac on counter— 
no interference with package 
wrapping, Space saving. 
ATTRACTIVE — Monochrome or 
multcolor flocking. Eze-Stik 
self-adhesive back sticks to any 
smooth clean surface and 
remains indefinitely. 
VERSATILE—Can be used on 
walls, mirrors, cash registers, 
other store locations. 


Get the facts... write or call us. 


EZE-STIK PRODUCTS CORP. | 
Dept. BW, 424 West 33rd Street, N.Y. 1, N.¥. | 
Please send us “yo and ae of EZE- 

STIK Self-Adhesive Change Pads. 


“THANK YOU 


. PERSONNA 


a) 
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notice the option of pricing certain 
molded, extruded, and cut mechanical 
rubber goods under GCPR for manu- 
facturers who have chosen to price 
other products under CPR 22. CPR 
22, SR 10, Amdt. 3 (eff. Oct. 15). 

Polyvinyl chloride resins: Adds this 
product to list of commodities in Ap- 
pendix A of CPR 22, thereby placing 
it under GCPR. CPR 22, Amdt. 30 
(eff. Oct. 15). 

U.S. licensed warehouses: Simplifies 
procedure under which warehouses 
licensed by the U.S. Agriculture Dept. 
may establish their ceiling rates or 
obtain adjustment of those rates. CPR 
34, SR 5 (eff. Oct. 15). 

Shipbuilders: Temporarily suspends 
application of price control to sales by 
shipbuilders of certain new ships and 
to repair and conversion of ships, pend- 
ing the issuing of a regulation tailored 
to the needs and practices of the ship- 
building industry. GOR 9, Amdt. 7 
(eff. Oct. 15). 

Parity adjustment: Permits manufac- 
turers of new processed agricultural 
products to compute pass-throughs for 
increased costs of raw commodities by 
comparing the cost in the most recent 
five-week period before the new prod- 
uct was offered for sale and the cur- 
rent costs. Extends parity pass-through 
provisions of GCPR to agricultural 
commodities produced in United States 
territories and _ possessions. GCPR, 
Amdt. 20; CPR 22, Amdt. 31 (eff. 
Oct. 15). 

Machinery: Permits machinery man- 
ufacturers to round ceiling prices to 
the nearest cent or fraction of a cent, 
even though this may result in an in- 
crease of more than 1%. Also permits 
rounding to the nearest nickel on price 
list items from which a manufacturer 
customarily sells at established  dis- 
counts. CPR 30, Amdt. 18 (eff. Oct. 
15). 

Premium coupons: Changes base 
period for premium coupon adjustment 
regulation from Dec. 19, 1950-Jan. 25, 
1951, to Jan. 1, 1950-Jan. 25, 1951. 
GCPR, SR 25, Amdt. 2 (eff. Oct. 16). 

Frozen fruits and vegetables: Sets up 
tailored ceiling price regulations for the 
1951 packs of frozen fruits and berries 
and frozen vegetables. CPR 81 and 
CPR 82 (eff. Oct. 25). 

Synthetic rubber latex: Permits Office 
of Rubber Reserve licensees who sell 
synthetic rubber GR-S latex in less than 
tank carload lots to small consumers 
to pass on to their customers the re- 
cent 14¢-per-Ib. increase in the gov- 
ernment price of synthetic rubber. 
GCPR, SR, Amdt. 1 (eff. Oct. 17). 

Coal dock dealers: Permits tidewater 
coal dock dealers to increase ceiling 
prices to reflect recent increased trans- 
portation costs granted by OPS. GCPR, 
SR 4, Amdt. 2 (eff. Oct. 15). 

Cobalt oxide: Exempts sales of this 
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Paperwork Simplification 


Dupli-Card Register system “controls” accuracy of Stock Status 


At a New Jersey precision specialty plant, every issue of parts 
to assembly is based on a two-copy Delivery Ticket . . . an 
exact carbon copy made as a stock clerk writes a Stock Trans- 
action tabulating card on a Standard Dupli-Card Register. 
Hence, as parts are supplied with one form, accurate perpet- 
ual inventory records are produced by means of the other. 

This is a feature of one manufacturer’s system of smoothing 
the flow of materials to assembly departments—described in 
Paperwork Simplification No, 20.* 

Today our representatives are helping their customers re- 
examine record systems in the light of new requirements. 
Here are the improvement objectives, with any system: 


A. Develop the best procedure. 
B. Simplify the writing process. 
C. Design the most efficient form. 


These are the three avenues for complete analysis of any 
record system problem—the A, B, C way to real paperwork 
simplification for better control, for maximum savings of 
time and manpower. 

*PS ideas available. Send for recent issues of Paperwork 
Simplification free; no obligation. The Standard Register 
Company, 710 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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AUTOMATIC LINE 
FINDER 
Advances form into 
new writing position 

in one motion 


DUAL FEED 


Registers 2 different 
formas for 1 continu- 
ous typing operation 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 


Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 


FORM-FLOW 
REGISTERS 
Better records 








ow much will better lunches 
umprove your employee relations? — 


“Just like they said — that Crotty-run restaurant is sure 
helping us iron out manpower problems!” 


And why not? There’s a lot of smart employee-relations in a hot, ap- 
petizing meal. Especially as served by Crotty, specialists in this field 
for many years, and experts in every phase of in-plant feeding. 


The Lunchbox Is Outmoded. In the steady rise of 
workers’ living standards the mid-day lunch has under- 
gone a change. Today’s worker wants a hot meal at a 
table, rather than a cold sandwich out of a box — and 
he reacts better to this better feeding. 

You see the results in major plants across the country, 
where Crotty-run restaurants are saving time...increas- 
ing efficiency...preventing mid-shift letdown...building 
morale... helping cut down rejects, accidents and ab- 
senteeism ... and attracting better type workers. 


cian 
‘| 


In The Critical Days Ahead proper in-plant feeding 
can be invaluable in helping solve your manpower anc 
output problems. Mail the coupon for fact-filled booklet: 
“Employee Feeding Methods” and Operating Checklist. 


ROTTY 


BROTHERS INC. 
OPERATING IN 16 STATES AND 45 CITIES 


137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 

11] WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, It. 

303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLOG. DALLAS, TEX. 
& 


MASTER CHEFS FOR BUSINESS SINCE 1930 


160 


| Crotty Restaurant Management is one of the most 
successful in-plant feeding organizations, operating in 
16 states and 45 cities. It will install a new plant cafe- 
teria or restaurant for you, or operate your present in- 
stallation ... providing an expertly trained staff to take 
“. over all problems and assume full responsibility. . . and 
supplying better food at equal or lower costs. 


A\ 7; 


re) 


| CROTTY BROTHERS, INC. 
137 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 


| Please send me without obligation your 
FREE Checklist of Operating Procedure 
| and booklet“ Employee Feeding Methods.” 


| Company 


commodity from price control. GOR 
9, Amdt. 8 (eff. Oct. 12). 

Machine tools: Extends until Nov. 
15 the date to which machine tool 
manufacturers mav file reports required 
under the recently revised regulation. 
CPR 30, SR 2, Rev. 1, Amdt. 1 (eff. 
Oct. 15). 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Small business’ share in military pro- 
curement, which is supposed to be get- 
ting bigger, is just holding its own, ac- 
cording to Munitions Board figures. 
The figure for October, so far, is 22% 
of all defense contracts—exactly the 
same as for the January-March quarter 
of 1950. 


Negotiated contracts are taking the 
lion’s share of procurement. Right now 
the Department of Defense is negoti- 
ating 87% of all procurement con- 
tracts. The small business average is 
somewhat smaller—72%—because buy- 
ing is comprised of off-the-shclf items 
procured by advertised bids. 

a 
National Shipping Authority, now opcr- 
ating 317 ships under general agency 
agreements, is about to become the 
biggest shipping operator in the coun- 
trv. ECA has asked that another 100 
vessels be brought out of the reserve 
fleet between Oct. 15 and Nov. 30. 

e 
Thirteen National Guard armories to 
house reserve unit activities through- 
out the country are being planned by 
the Army. Cost of the program: an 
estimated $4-million. Individual _ar- 
mories cost anywhere from $200,000 to 
$400,000. 

e 


Blood donations for the armed forces 
are still far short of the program’s goal. 
Donations are running about 50% _ be- 
hind requirements. Biggest contribu- 
tions so far have come from the armed 
forces themselves: They’ve given twice 
as much as civilians. 








The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Acme—21, 154; Rus 
Arnold—46, 116, 117; Hans Bas- 
ken—84; CIO News—36, 44; Com- 
mercial Pacific Cable—102; The 
Dow Chemical Co.—66; Nate 
Fine—40; Int. News—20; Bob 
Isear—82 (bot.); Paramount Pic- 
tures—82 (top); Ronald Allen 
Reilly—94  (bot.); | Reni—152; 
Tommy Weber—83; Wide World 
—42;: Dick Wolters—72, 90, 94 
(top), 132, 133. 
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Are you turning in all your SCRAP? 


Don’t wait for “George” to do it 


F you are a steel user, this important job 
of getting more scrap back to the mills is 
directly up to you. You just cannot afford to 
sit idly by while the scrap shortage gets worse. 
For unless everyone really pitches into this 
job of digging out/all the scrap possible, steel 


production is bound to suffer, and every steel All the SCRAP yo 
U 


user, in more or less degree, will suffer too. 


ore scrap means more steel—it’s as simpl Scra eu 
nH bi eee CURE ee 
is needed - ang 


Right now some mills have only a 
bare two-days’ supply of scrap on 
hand. Others have even less. Some 
steel-making furnaces already have 
had to shut down for lack of scrap. 
The situation is serious. Only you 
can help improve it. 


By turning in every piece of worn-out equip- 
ment, every obsolete tool and machine, in 
fact every pound of iron and steel scrap 
you can comb out of your plant, you'll be 
helping relieve the worst scrap shortage since 
Pearl Harbor days. .. and the steel industry 
will be able to produce more of the steel you 
need. 


Remember— it takes at least one-half ton of 
scrap to make one ton of steel. To maintain 
steel’s present high production schedules 
requires more than 1400 carloads of in- 
dustrial scrap every day. So turn in your 
scrap—ALL your scrap—and keep the mills 
rolling. This is more than a shortage. It’s an 
emergency that vitally concerns you—and us 
—and the Nation. 








This page would ordinarily be used to tell you about 


You'll find your local scrap PRODUCTS OF 


dealers listed in the yellow 


pages of the phone directory. UNITED STATES STEEL 


but, because without SCRAP we cannot produce steel, 
we are asking instead for your all-out help in getting 
more SCRAP to the mills. 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUBSIDIARIES 
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HEAT AND FLAMEPROOF. VINYLITE 
Plastic insulation protects TV wiring to 
220 deg. F. Small diameter saves space. 
Resists humidity, aging, mildew. 











tion humming. 





OIL AND GREASE RESISTANT. 
VINYLITE Plastic insulation 
protects machine-tool control 
and power wires against oil, \\ 
grease, abrasion. Keeps produc- 








WEIGHT AND SPACE SAVING. 
Wires and cables for fighter planes 
are smaller, lighter, with VINYLITE 
Brand Insulation. Resist heat, cold, 
oil, moisture, vibration, abrasion. 

















Wired for ENDURANCE | 


In chemical plants, refineries, machin- 
ery and electronic equipment, wires 
insulated with VINYLITE Brand Plas- 
tics have proved themselves time and 
again. Such wires are specified because 
they /ast—they have been seven years 
under water, twelve years under 
ground without a failure. 

They can be made to stay flexible 
and tough down to —60 deg. F., or to 
keep their insulating properties up to 
220 deg. F. Their resistance to water, 
oils, greases, alkalies, most strong acids, 


UNMATCHED PERFORMANCE. New panel- 
board bus bars are molded right in plastisols of 
VINYLITE Resin. They provide resistance to 
acids, alkalies, shrinkage, embrittlement, track- 
ing, carbonizing, heat. Plastisol by Stanley 
Chemical Co., East Berlin, Conn. for Trumbull 
Electric Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn. 


acids. 





CHEMICAL RESISTANT. 
Control cables for chem- 
ical plant equipment 
stay tough, water-repel- 
lent, with VINYLITE 
Plastic insulation. Re- 
sist corrosive 
pheres, alkalies, most 


atmos- 








sunlight, age, mildew is unsurpassed. 
They permit smaller diameters, tak- 
ing up less space. Their smooth sur- 
faces pull easily around corners. They 
strip and splice with ease, and their un- 
limited range of lasting colors makes 
color-keying positive and permanent. 
Wire manufacturers seeking specific 
data on high-quality jacketing com- 
pounds with outstanding low-temper- 
ature properties—or on other VINYLITE 
Plastic compounds for wire and cable 
—are urged to write Dept. LA-62. 


LIFE-LONG PROTECTION is now provided 
economically for identification photos and tags 
laminated between VINYLITE Rigid Sheets. 
These stable, transparent materials won't curl 
or fray. They're moisture-, perspiration-, chem- 
ical-resistant, too. By Malco Plastics, 2214 
Sulgrave Ave., Baltimore 9, Md. 


VINYLITE BRAND PLASTIC INSULATION 
KEEPS THEM WORKING! 


inylite 


PLASTICS 


/B\ 
rane OO Jmane 


BAKELITE COMPANY 

A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carban Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





GRAND SLAMMER, VINYLITE. Rigid Plastic 
breaker strips for new Philco refrigerators with- 
stand door slams for years on end! Provide ut- 
most resistance to food acids and i 

es, oils, fats, moisture, cleaning, abrasion, and 
thermal! shock. Smooth, gleaming surface wipes 
clean with a damp cloth. 











BUSINESS WEEK The U. S. will get more and more embroiled in the Moslem world. That's 
inevitable if we're to prevent the Russians from taking over. 

The old order is on its way out from Morocco to Iran. And the British 
and French no longer have the strength to midwife a new order. 

A From a military angle, the Mediterranean is already more an American 
BUSINESS. ._ thana British lake. Starting now, the U.S. will have to throw more weight 
around in economic and political fields as well. 

3 

There’s no stopping the Moslem drive to shake direct foreign control. 
If more enlightened local leaders were on the scene, the transition might 
be relatively easy. 

But most Moslem nationalists today are not much interested in national 
independence and a new deal for their peoples. Instead, they’re trying to 
preserve their corrupt, almost feudal economic society. The method: Channel 
off social unrest with bread and circuses—’’throwing out the foreigners.” 

* 

If we want to save anything in the Middle East, the U.S. will have to 
move on two fronts: 

(1) We'll have to back the British use of force to hold the West's posi- 
tion in Suez. We can't afford to lose the land bridge between Europe-Asia 
and Africa, and the sealane between Western Europe and the British Com- 
monwealth. 

(2) When the strategic position is stabilized, we'll have to give economic 
aid to raise wretched living standards. 

* 

Despite Premier Mossadegh’s stand at the U. N., Washington still hopes 
for some kind of settlement in Iran. 

U. S. officials base this optimism on secret talks the British and Iranians 
are holding—with the U. S. as umpire. 

Not that a quick deal is expected. The British really can’t talk business 
until after the election. 
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There’s no doubt that both sides in the Iranian dispute desperately 
need a settlement. 

The British have lost all the face they can in Iran. What's more, buy- 
ing dollar oil is putting a heavy drain on their dollar reserves. So London 
may be more flexible in future negotiations. 

lran is tottering towards economic collapse, can’t keep its oil industry 
idle forever. 








The State Dept. may push a proposal to let Royal Dutch Shell (legally 
a Dutch company) move into Iran to take Anglo-lranian’‘s place. 
One tentative plan goes something like this: (1) Have the Iranian 
National Oil Co. hire a top Shell executive to run the Abadan refinery; 
(2) get INOC to sell the bulk of its refined products and its surplus crude 
to Shell; but (3) let the Iranian company keep part of the oil, say 30%, to 
sell to independent buyers. 
Fixing the sale price to Shell would be the big hurdle. The Iranians 
would almost certainly insist on a price near the world market level. 
> 
The U.S, Britain, and France have finally decided to see if Stalin is 
PAGE 163 Risihes bluffing about German unity via free elections (BW-Oct.13’51,p165). 























INTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK (continued) 
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This week the Big Three asked Moscow to let a U.N. survey team 
decide if free elections could actually be held in East Germany. 

Washington and London are just about certain that Stalin won't buy 
this. And both capitals figure that the Communists’ unity campoign will 
fall flat if Moscow vetoes the U.N. survey proposal. 

Paris takes Red unity talk more seriously, thinks Stalin may push it 
all the way. And there are growing signs in East Germany that this may 
be the case. 








: e 
Whatever Stalin’s game is, the unity business has already strengthened 
Bonn’‘s bargaining position with the West. 


Even the French are ready to offer a higher price for West German 
cooperation in the Atlantic defense setup. As Paris sees it, the Allies will 
have to cut their demands for higher occupation charges and for controls 
over German industry. 

This will be hard for France to swallow politically. But French diplo- 
mats think a refusal to make concessions now would threaten the Schuman 
coal-steel pool and the Pleven proposal for a European army. 

e 

London bankers aren‘t too worried by the recent weakness of the pound 
sterling. 

The flurry came about this way: Belgium has been running a big 
trade surplus with the other members of the European Payments Union. 
To check the influx of soft foreign currencies, the Brussels government 
recently clamped on export controls. Many exchange operators thought 
this meant the central bank would no longer accept sterling and French 
francs. So they dumped large holdings of both currencies. 

If you are figuring the future of sterling, watch these things: 














¢ What happens to the British balance of payments. 
¢ What sterling area countries do about the British bid for new dollar 
import cuts. 
* What Washington does about giving Britain special aid. (London 
isn’t due for any economic aid under the Mutual Security Bill.) 
¢ What happens in the Iranian oil dispute. 
For a while, at least, London’s gold reserves should be large enough 


to prevent any real run on steriing. 
e 


There will be no immediate devaluation of the French franc. That's 
the view of financial experts in Paris. 

If pressure on the franc continues, though, the French government may 
be forced to take another look at devaluation by yearend. 

Right now there is feverish speculation in French money markets and 
a big flight of capital. That’s draining off plenty of France’s reserve of 
hard currency. 











. 

Deficit financing and inflation are troubling Brazil. At first, President 
Vargas’ new regime talked long and loud about overhauling Brazilian fiscal 
policy. But it has since topped all records for issuing unbacked paper cur- 
rency—around $110-million worth since February. Total currency in cir- 
culation has increased 7% in seven months, 102% since 1945. 

Meantime, official cost-of-living indexes are pushing 490 (1939=100). 
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TWO PLANS, ONE STALEMATE .. . 


Canada Beats U.S. to Niagara's Power 


If you take a trip—honeymoon or 
otherwise—to Niagara Falls, you're 
likely to hear three distinct sounds. 
Above all, there’s the unremitting 
thunder of the falls themselves. Then, 
on the Ontario side, there’s the chug 
of steamshovels and the dull thud of 
blasting that signify heavy construction. 
But over in the U.S., the only sound 
is a noisy three-way argument—among 
private businessmen, Washington, and 
the State of New York. 

It’s enough to make a lot of power- 
conscious Americans hopping mad 
(page 24). Niagara Falls is one of the 
largest sources of unused hydroelectric 
power left in North America, with even 
more potential than the much-debated 
St. Lawrence River power project. In 
October, 1950, a new U.S.-Canadian 
treaty gave the green light to further 
falls development. Here’s the progress, 
just a year later: 

e The Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario is nine months 
along on a $182-million program—a 
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giant tunnel-canal-powerhouse com- 
bination that will turn up 525,000 kw. 
by 1955. Ontario Hydro may boost 
that capacity to 900,000 kw. some 
time in the future. 

¢ Nothing has happened on the 
U.S. side. Plans for a 1.3-million-kw. 
development have been in the mill for 
vears. But they're stopped cold—with 
the federal government, the New York 
State Power Authority, and private 
power interests battling for the right 
to build. As yet there’s no action from 
congressional committees that have 
been hearing the arguments. And 
there may be none before 1952. 
¢ Kilowatts on the Hoof—The U.S. 
and Canada have been eying Niagara’s 
potential for 200 years—since the river 
began turning colonial mills in 1757. 
The river drops a total of 327 ft. on its 
44-mi. course between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario, expending something 
close to 8-million hp.—5.9-million kw. 
on the hoof. Between 1895 and 1925, 
six major hydroelectric plants were 


built in the falls area. Three of them 
(one on the Ontario side) are part of 
the Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.'s 
system; three are owned by Ontario 
Hydro. Together, they generate up to 
1.2-million kw. 

No large installations have been 
built since 1925. An_ international 
treaty in 1910 strictly limited diversion 
of falls water for hydro purposes—to 
preserve the scenic beauty of the falls. 
The U.S. falls have been the problem: 
The American side of the upper 
Niagara channel is shallow, and the 
U.S. falls have got skimpy owing 
to heavier flow over Canada’s larger 
Horseshoe Falls. 

During World War II, both sides 
started talking up plans for falls re- 
development—and remedial’ works to 
keep them beautiful. After long-drawn- 
out studies, an up-to-date treaty was 
concluded. It set a new minimum for 
the flow over the falls, allowed new 
diversions, and added that if one party 
didn’t divert his full share for power 
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the other could use the difference. And 
that’s just what the Canadians plan 
to do. 


|. Canada Works 


Ontario was busy on its side of the 
falls barely three months after the 
treaty was wrapped up. 

Chairman Robert Saunders of On- 
tario Hydro puts it this way: “Our 
backs are against the wall. The prov- 
ince has got to have falls power by 1954 
—demand then will be 100% over 1945 
demand. And after that, we'll have to 
have St. Lawrence power.” Ontario 
Hydro’s alternative is to build relatively 
more costly steam powerplants. 
¢ Long Tunnel—Ontario Hydro’s Niag- 
ara project is big (map, page 165). You 
get a feeling of its size when you fol- 
low the construction by car—along 
roads Hydro had to build for the pur- 
pose. Five shafts are being sunk for a 
tunnel 45 ft. in diameter skirting be- 
hind the town of Niagara Falls for 54 
mi. Where it’s to come to the surface, 
earthmoving equipment is scooping out 
a 24-mi. long, 250-ft. wide power canal. 
At the end of the canal, the sheer side 
of the gorge is being carved away for 
the new Sir Adam Beck hydro station, 
with seven 75,000-kw. generators. 
¢ Only the Beginning—That’s just the 
first stage of the development. Ontario 
Hydro is pretty sure a second stage is 
in the cards—especially if U.S. indeci- 
sion continues to stymie a joint St. 
Lawrence power scheme. There would 
be another tunnel paralleling the first, 
and five more generators for Adam 
Beck No. 2. 

Actually, the Niagara project is only 
a small part of Ontario Hydro’s total 
expansion program—$§55-million — be- 
tween 1945 and 1955. Hydro is a 
public corporation, a “union of munici- 
palities’” that started cooperating for 
their power needs back in 1906. There’s 
been little private power development 
in the province, so there’s no big hassle 
over private enterprise vs. public owner- 
ship. 

That’s why Ontario Hydro people 
are svmpathetic about U.S. soul-search- 
ing over who’s to develop the falls. But 
they wish the U.S. would make up its 
mind—especially on St. Lawrence power. 


ll. The U.S. Argues 


An American engineer who is work- 
ing on Canada’s project was disgusted. 
“They'll still be arguing in Washington 
in 1954 when we get this thing 
finished.” 

Plans have been in the mill since 
1921 for a U.S. redevelopment (map, 
page 165). There’s to be a 1.3-million- 
kw. generating station at Lewiston, 
drawing its water from three tunnels 
(or perhaps covered canals) from the 


upper Niagara. In addition, a lower 
Niagara tunnel would carry water from 
the tailrace of existing powerplants in 
the gorge. And a big reservoir would 
take advantage of darkness (when the 
treaty doesn’t require so much water to 
go over the falls) to store water for 
release to the plant during the day. 

¢ Seed of Discord—Trouble started 
with the treaty itself. New York's Sen. 
Herbert Lehman (Dem.) inserted a 
clause specifying that an act of Con- 
gress was necessary before any falls 
redevelopment was begun and that the 
project must be “for the public use and 
benefit.” That drew up battle lines for 
hearings that have been under way— 
off and on—since August, 1950. 

The federal government wints to 
run the show, is pushing the Lehman- 
Roosevelt bills that hand the project 
to Washington. The bills propose that 
after the project is completed—and New 
York agrees to certain conditions—it 
might be turned over to the state. 
These conditions include a clause stat- 
ing that power preference be given to 
public agencies and cooneratives. 

The New York State Power Author- 
ity has its eve on Niagara, backs the 
Ives-Cole bills that would have the state 
own and operate the falls project, un- 
der license from the Federal Power 
Commission. Under state law, both St. 
Lawrence power and Niagara rede- 
velopment are to be state projects. 
The power authority would act “in 
partnership with private enterprise,” 
would sell the power to the utilities for 
distribution at lowest possible cost. 

Private enterprise would get the 
whole job under the Capehart-Miller 
bills. Backers maintain that the power 
companies are ready to tackle the job 
immediately and can finance it with- 
out recourse to public funds. They add 
that there’s no precedent for govern- 
ment intervention in pure power, with 
no flood-control, navigation, or irriga- 
tion aspects. The bills provide that a 
public agency could take over the 
project in 1971, when the private li- 
cense to use Niagara water runs out. 
¢ Utility Spokesman—Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. heads a syndicate of five 
New York power companies (serving 
90% of the state) who want to do the 
job. Niagara’s president, Earle Machold, 
says private enterprise has pioneered 
the falls in the past, drawn up plans 
for the future, and can finance the job 
handily. The cost of the power pro- 
duced would differ from public power, 
he says, only by the amount of the 
taxes that hit the companies. 

The power people feel they’re mak- 
ing a last-ditch stand for private enter- 
prise in the power business. “We’re 
standing on principle this time,” said 
one Niagara Mohawk official. “With 
the falls, this government encroach- 
ment has got to stop.” 
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THESE BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES... 


Bank of England 


HAVE BEEN 
NATIONALIZED 








1946 . pe State ownership ond contro! put Britain's 
central bank on about the same footing as central banks 


WITH THESE 
RESULTS 


Change was slight, since Treasury had 
long controlled central banking. 





Air Transport 


1946 . . . Overseas air transport had been notionalized — 


by the Conservatives in 1939. Labor added internal air 
services and reorganized the system under two public 
corporations. Purpose: to moke civil aviation in pint- 
sized Britain strong enough to serve strategic ends. 


Both British airlines still operate in the 
red. But otherwise British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. stacks up well against for- 
eign lines. 





Coal 


1947 .. . Owners of coal beds had been bought out in 
1938 but Labor wanted to own and contro! mining 
operations as well. There were practical as well as 
political reasons: Most British mines were ontiquoted 
and couldn't get enough private capital for modernize- 
tion. Moreover, miners were leaving the pits b of 
low wages, bad working conditions. 





Output per manshift has gone up stead- 
ily with modernization. But total output 
stili is far below prewar. National Coal 
Board is top-heavy, sluggish in action. 





Cable and 
Wireless 





1947 .. . The Post Office ran teleph and tel: h 
prewer.. ‘Partly wnder pressure from Commonwealth 
countries, Labo: bought out privately-owned overseas 
cable and wireless. 


Services are being run reasonably well 
on basis of Post Office efficiency. 









Transport 


1948 . . . Railroads, trucking, conals, and docks have 
been fomped together under the British Tronsport Com- 
Labor's t: state ft is 
te keep the railroads alive in fave of ‘competition from 

on ized rail system is necessary 
in "Britain, in cose war cuts off coastal shipping. 

















Rates that are too low to cover. higher 
wages have put Transport Commission 
in the red. There’s bitter infighting be- 
tween commission and subsidiary boards. 





‘Electricity, 


Gas 





1948, 1949... A public corporation took over Britain's 
electric power grid in 1926. But numerous private and 
municipal companies went on producing and retailing 
most of the power. Labor claimed only the state could 
build an efficient national power system, find the capital 


esfor needed expansion. The gos industry was less up to 


date than electricity. 


Electricity Authority has cut operating 
costs, extended services, made money. 
This corporation and the National Gas 
Council get little criticism. 









Steel 





1951 . . . Ownership and overall direction of Britain's 
iron nl seet industry is in public hands, But privote 

ti are still intact, under the old 
monagement. Labor had no real economic argument for 
nationalizing steel, made the move for political reasons 
—to get control of this key industry out of private hands. 





suffer more than any other. 











Although the state has bought out pri- 
vate stockholders, steel industry has not 
been reorganized yet. If it ever is, it will 








Britain: Nationalization Balance Sheet 


Nationalization is not one of the big jovalties. Even the Laborites admit stocks of 200 private companies have 


issucs in the upcoming 
tion. The Conservatives 
ownership and control of basic indus- 
tries—except for steel—as 
feature of the British economy. But if way in reversing nationalization. 
Churchill wins on Oct. 


British elec- 
accept state counts. 


¢ The Situation--There are two 


a permanent sons why the Tories won't go all the 
For 


something needs to be done on these 


been taken over by a government hold- 
ing corporation, reorganization is not 
really started yet. 

Moreover, in the case of steel, former 
stockholders have kept their compen- 































expect some important changes in the 
nationalization picture. 

First, the Conservatives would re- 
turn the steel industry to private hands. 
Then they would open up trucking, 
and perhaps air transport, to private 
competition. 

Next would come a thorough stock- 
taking of management formulas and 
organizational patterns in the indus- 
trics that do stay nationalized. The 
Conservatives would try to cut down 
growing bureaucratic attitudes and 
methods, build up new incentives and 
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25, you can one thing, reorganization has gone so 


far in most of the nationalized indus- 
tries that it would be just about im- 
possible to unscramble the eggs now. 
For another, the Conservatives know 
they couldn’t find the private risk 
capital needed in such old industries 
as coal and transport, which have had 
bad profit records in the past. 

¢ Steel—Steel is in a different category. 
Labor itself has never been able to 
make a strong case for nationalizing 
steel, at least not on economic grounds. 
What’s more, denationalization would 
be no great problem. Athough the 








sation funds liquid so they can buy 
back in. A big banking group is ready 
to finance a new private holding com- 
pany until new securities could be ab- 
sorbed by the public. But the steel in- 
dustry won’t simply revert to its former 
owners. If the Conservatives win, they 
will ask the industry to reorganize into 
larger units. 


Pros and Cons 


It’s hard to disentangle the credits 
and debits in any balance sheet of 
nationalization. Even Labor’s bitterest 
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critics admit that nationalization has 
brought rationalization. Big savings 
are being chalked up by, standardizing 
supplies and equipment and by cen- 
tralizing common services, purchases, 
long-term financing, and research. The 
large regular flow of new capital into 
state industries has been a boon, too. 
And the ability to plan modernization 
and expansion on national lines is re- 
arded by most. Britons as a good thing 
for coal mining and public utilities in 
a country as small as Britain. 

There’s a wide theoretical backing 
for nationalization as well. British 
ideas have tended for a long time 
toward tying basic industries together 
on a national pattern. That was hap- 
pening to chemicals and steel under 
private enterprise. The British have 
had no antitrust law until recently and 
still have no antitrust opinion, and 
since World War I they’ve leaned in- 
creasingly toward price and _produc- 
tion agreements, agreed capital de- 
velopment plans, state supervision of 
basic policy trends. 
¢ Coal—In coal mining, labor-manage- 
ment relations became more and more 
bitter during the *30s. There was little 
private capital to modernize old pits 
or to open new coal fields. The capital 
shortage was partly due to the indus- 
try’s dependence on the erratic export 
market. Nationalization has improved 
the situation on both counts. 

Long-term national development 
plans have been worked out by the 
National Coal Board and the British 
Electricity Authority. Top-notch spe- 
cialists are available to advise coal in- 
dustries. All units in an industry can 
get the results of expensive research. 
¢ Bureaucracy—But the debit side of 
nationalization is both long and 
weighty. Platform critics concentrate 
on the red ink in the coal and trans- 
port accounts. But that’s not the real 
point. These state monopolies could 
make profits any time the government 
decided to let them raise rates. One 
phrase—overgrown — bureaucracy—really 
covers most of the ground. 

All big business faces the tendency 
toward bureaucratic growth. The real 
problem is to give top management the 
power to make decisions on broad 
policy while giving operational units 
freedom to develop initiative. This 
has not been achieved in the public 
corporations that run Britain’s national- 
ized industries. 

The public corporation was tried 
out successfully in the ’30s in the 
London Passenger Transport Board and 
the London Port Authority. Labor’s 
error was to transplant this pattern to 
much larger and much more diverse 
enterprises. 

e Trial and Error—True, the Attlee 
government learned something as it 
went along. For example, after it saw 
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Write for special 
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NEW YORK, 330 W. 











EMPLOYMENT 


. iti Vacant 

Attention! One of the midwests’ largest lumber 
yards and millwork factories (AAA1 Rating) 
needs an Assistant Manager. He must be young 
and aggressive (age 28-40) an experienced 
man in sales 4 nanagement in lumber or 
allied fields. Opportunity for this man is un- 
limited Send photo and qualifications to Box 
2223. All replies to be confidential 





Employment Service==— 


Executives—Contemplating a change? Your 
personal requirements miet thru our flexible 
procedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you. 
Details on request Jepson Executive Service. 
(Est. 1939), 1080 Porter Bldg Kansas City 2 


=== Positions Wanted = 


Chief Executive—Now engaged as vice presi- 
dent and general manager seeking opportunity 
for financial improvement Experienced in op- 
eration of facilities furnishing equipment at 
both low and high rates of production to auto- 
motive and aircraft industries, also govern- 
ment agencies. An able administrator with un- 
usual and diversified engineering background. 
Box 2211 


Engineer-Executive Executive with 
Electrical Engineering degree plus Electro- 
ical engineering experience, backed by 
experience in sales and sales manage- 
production and cost reduction work, 
z and estimating, personnel administra- 
esearch and development planning, gen- 
eral policy making at top level, seeking posi- 
tion of greater responsibility Prefer eastern 
company Reply to Box 2142 


available. 


Executive assistant or sales executive. Many 
years with large automobile manufacturer in 
engineering, production, sales. Now operating 
wn management ¢ ineering office ‘orty- 
eight, married, college graduate Location im- 
material. Box 2198 
Managerial position desired. Detailed knowl- 
edge of production planning, inventory con- 
trols, cost reduction, budgeting, office manage- 
insurance purchasing sales analysis, 
collections, accounting Would prefer: 
business manager, branch manager, adminis- 
trative assistant to top executive College 
graduate, C.P.A., age 7. Box 2225 


Sales Engineer, 39, Graduate M.E. 18 years of 
successful sales and industrial experience. Sal- 
ary 10,000 Box 2159 

South America—Active Businessman residing in 
Buenos Aires, University graduate, 20 years in- 
ternational business experience, specialty sales 
organization languages, excellent references 
stressing his qualifications for a _ position of 
trust and responsibility, desires to work for 
American Company Employ useful man who 
is on the spot and likes the place. Box 2220 


Unusual Experience Available B.S., M.E. and 
LL.B.; member A.S.M.E. .and Ohio Bar. Four- 
teen years supervisory experience in produc- 





LIGHT METAL FABRICATING 


Here are fabricating and assembly facilities 
to tie in with your production . . . large or 
small runs. We welcome work as subcontrac- 
tors. Send parts, blueprints, or write to: 


Warren Steel Specialties Corp. 
1311 Niles Ave. Warren, Ohio 





tion, Purchasing, Industrial Engineering, Pat- 
ents, Management, Excellent labor relations 
Minimum salary $10,000. Box 222 

=== Selling Opportunities Wanted—— 


Sales Specialist wants connection with factory 
making product attractive to Minnesota, Da- 
kota, Montana rural market. Box 1973 


Washington, D. C., Rep tative Available 15 
years experience in selling the Federal Govern- 
ment Departments, Contracts, Specifications, 
Priorities, James F. Hardy, Barr Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. Cc. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Want pictures shot abroad? Direction and pro- 
duction of industrial movies of any type in any 
country. Still photos. Representatives all over 
the world. For details, write Overseas Business 
Services, McGraw-Hill International Corpora- 
tion, 330 West 42, New York 18, N. Y.- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


For Lease. Patent rights to Make, Manufacture, 
sell, distribute, rent “The Avery Klamp'’—es- 
sential to contractors in concrete construction 
and form work; adjustable from 4” in width to 
tT? © E. L. Avery, PO Box 4763, Miami 





1 would like to sell my Raincoat business doing 
$600,000.00 a year. Want to retire in 1952 
Worth investigating All inquiries will be 
treated confidentially. Leo Perry, Pres., White- 
water Raincoat.Company, Whitewater, Wis. 

Profit Opportunity for lifetime business. Start a 
Venetian Blind Laundry. New Machine Method. 


Free Booklet “Aiming at a First Year $15,000.00 
Profit.” L. C. Co., 442 N, Seneca St., Wichita 12, 
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IP Si a . 
Industrial Auct s 


RA LPH ROSEN 








- Liquidators - Appraisers 
Industrial Plants—-Machinery and Equipment 
Ralph Rosen, Genesee Bldg Buffalo 
osen & Co., N. B. C. Bidg. Cleveland 
Ralph Rosen, Assoc., Rio Grande Nat'!. Bidg., Dallas 





= Industrial Develop 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Cost Reduction—New Plants—Technical Researches 
} Product Improvement—Industrial Power Plants 
| Industrial Development & Engineering Associates 
1606 South 5ist Ave., Chicage 50, Ill. Olympic 
2-0089, 








Market Research 
McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH 


Specialists in industrial Marketing Resea 
termine for specific marke 
potentials, relative 

| or. territories fee basis, Write 
John C. Spurr, Director—330 W. 42nd St 
18, N. Y. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


GIVE World Famous Sun-Gold FRUIT CAKE or 
CANDIED FRUITS. Unique and Delicious gifts. 
Buy wholesale from packers. Quantity discounts. 
FREE SAMPLE sent if req d on busi let. 
terhead. 


Write CALFRUIT Pasadena 3, Calif. 








that the coal industry had been too 
highly centralized, decentralization was 
provided for the other industries. Thus, 
the National Coal Board runs 1,400 
coal mines via regional boards and pit 
managers; every decision except daily 
routine has to be referred to London. 
By contrast, the gas industry is entirely 
managed by 12 area boards whose di- 
rectors form a ‘National Gas Council.” 

But the transport setup is so com- 
plex that decentralization has not 
worked. Under the Transport Commis- 
sion are six “executives,” or manage- 
ment boards. Today, friction between 
the commission and the executives has 
almost reached the crisis point. 

These changing patterns show up 

the Labor government’s frantic struggle 
to escape from the weaknesses of top- 
heavy, oversized enterprises. 
e The Unions—Even the labor unions 
are discontented with nationalization. 
Union members constantly complain 
that “nothing has changed; the bosses 
still boss.” 

Union leaders refuse any share in 
the management of the state corpora- 
tions; thev’re afraid it would weaken 
their bargaining position. Their hands 
are already tied to some extent by their 
desire not to embarrass the Labor gov- 
emmment. Still, the unions benefit 
from their special position: At critical 
points in bargaining thev appeal to the 
Labor government and always win. 

The unions are strongly opposed to 
decentralization. Thev figure that this 
would deprive them of the advantage 
of “national” collective bargaining, 
which has been their biggest direct 
gain from nationalization. 

There’s been no new enthusiasm, 
either, to replace the old lovalties of the 
private firms. So managerial effort has 
slackened. It’s a safe bet that the 
nationalized services have lost more 
already through human apathy than 
they have gained through the savings 
of reorganization and reequipment. 





BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Visitors from Sweden: Stig Zetterberg, 
director of STAB, Swedish match 
manufacturer, is in the U.S. to set up 
a factory in New Orleans. He hopes 
to produce “better matches at a lower 
price” for the American market... . 
Three Towns Beer, a recent Swedish 
import, has launched an all-out radio 
advertising campaign in New York. 
The technique: spot commercials on 
late deciarkes shows to catch “dis- 
criminating consumers.” 
e 

Remington Rand is going ahead with 
plans for a typewriter factory in Naples, 
Italy. It will be Rem Rand’s 16th 
plant outside the U.S. 
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THE TREND 


Should Business Week Censor the Censors? 


The following exchange of letters between David Heath, attorney 
at law, Dallas, Tex., and Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher of 
BUSINESS WEEK, is reprinted as a means of setting forth this publi- 
cation’s view on an important public issue. 


October 5, 1951 
Dear Mr. Bell: 


If it is the policy of your publication to ferret out the newest 
and latest techniques of those who are manufacturing equipment 
for our armed services and direct the attention of our enemies to 
them, you may have been unusually successful of late. 


For example, in Business Week for September 22, 1951, begin- 
ning on page 78, you have an article that purports to reveal the 
newest and latest technique for manufacturing napalm. You give 
the name and location of the manufacturer, the monthly capacity, 
size of reserve tanks, size of mixing tanks, the fact that steam 
pipes around the sides of the mixing tank keep it at the right 
temperature, the length of time a batch is mixed, that it is mixed 
mechanically through metered pipe, the temperature at which it 
is dried, etc. There, are numerous illustrations, including the interior 
of the drier with its spirals used to elevate the napalm and spill it 
out through the heated air. 


I wish you would ask yourself, “Can this article direct the atten- 
tion of the Communists to techniques that they are not already 
using? If so, does it thereby enhance the likelihood that American 
boys may be fried with napalm produced from a Soviet factory 
copied after this one?” oats 


In Business Week for September 29, 1951, on page 70 you 
have an illustrated article concerning a new device for making 14 


The Reply 


Dear Mr. Heath: 

Your letter raises the critical question of security of in- 
formation. It comes at a time when President Truman has 
just declared that 95% of the security information of the 
United States already has been published by American 
newspapers and magazines. BUSINESS WEEK welcomes this 
chance to review the facts concerning the two articles you 
criticize and to state its view on the broader, general 
problem. 

With respect to the article in the Sept. 22nd issue on the 
latest technique for manufacturing napalm, these are the 
facts: 

Prior to the release of this information by Ferro Corp. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, the developer of the technique, it was 
cleared by that company through Army Ordnance. All the 
facts in BUSINESS WEEK'S article were within the bounds 
of security as defined by the military. 

With respect to the article on making turbine blades, 
these are the facts: A. V. Roe Canada, Ltd., and Modern 
Tool Works, Ltd., which developed this new machine, 
cleared the disclosure of it with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force. In this case, also, there was full compliance with 
military security. 

In both these instances BUSINESS WEEK was reporting un- 
classified material. But, why, as your letter inquires, did 
BUSINESS WEEK not censor the censors? That is the same 
question the President raised last wéck. 

The first answer to that is obvious: You can’t have a 
voluntary military censorship. Only competent military 
authority can judge what must not be made public knowl- 
edge. But the other answer is that BUSINESS WEEK regards 
the dissemination of technical information that has been 
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turbine blades at one time. You give the name and address of 
the manufacturer. That the importance of this device militarily 
is not lost on you is indicated in your first sentence in this article, 
“Turbine blades are among the biggest bottlenecks in making air- 
craft jet engines.” 

Mr. Bell, I do not*wish to impugn your motives or call into 
question your patriotism in any way, but I do feel that you haven't 
been thinking. You must know that a reporter backed by the 
prestige of your organization will be made privy to production 
techniques that would be denied to a member of the staff of the 
Soviet Embassy if he were to ask for them. 

It may be that there are technical magazines that have already 
gone into these particular items in far greater detail. If so, it 
raises the question of how on the one hand we can have the 
priceless advantages of freedom of speech and interchange of 
ideas, which promote further technological progress, and at the 
same time keep from showing the Russians all our latest inven- 
tions. Perhaps a distinction may be drawn in the use of the end 
product. For example, an improvement in drying wood would 
be something to numerous organizations, and the end product 
would not be military. Whereas, an improvement in the manu- 
facture of napalm and of jet engine blades can be of interest to 
only a handful of manufacturers who are manufacturing only 
direct weapons of war. In the latter instance it would seem that 
the public interest is not served by general publication of the 
information. 

Sincerely yours, 
David Heath 
Copy: President Harry S. Truma 


Washington, D. ¢ 


cleared through the military as a vital part of its task. It is 
a transmitter in the intercom system of American industry. 
We need, and need fast, better, cheaper, speedier ways of 
making war materiel. Suppression of this sort of information 
would merely slow down the rate at which new processes 
can be adopted to get arms to the defenders of the free 
world. 

Failing to get this information out would be giving Stalin 
& Co. more help than his spies can get him from these 
published accounts. 

For example, after the publication in BUSINESS WEEK of 
the article on napalm, an officer of the chemical procure- 
ment division of Army Ordnance told Ferro Corp. that he 
was highly pleased that the story appeared. He hoped that 
other manufacturers of napalm would be induced to use this 
cheaper and speedier method that Ferro had developed. 

The turbine blade case provides further support for 
BUSINESS WEEK'S policy. Publication of the Canadian 
method got the information to American manufacturers 
faster than any routing as classified information through 
military channels would have done. Also, it made the facts 
available to any defense contractor who might be able to 
adapt the method to operations unrelated to jet, engines. 

BUSINESS WEEK supports a policy of enlightened censor- 
ship of military information. It will scrupulously abide by 
the rules of the game. It will publish no classified material, 
but it will continue to disseminate other information that 
can step up the tempo of our economic mobilization. 


Yours sincerely, 
Exuiorr V. Bett 


Copy: President Harry S. Truman 
Washington, D. C. 
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SETUP 


that holds tolerance to 


If you are familiar with machine design- 
ing, you'll consider this a “neat” piece 
of engineering. Such precision is actually 
achieved on mammoth synthetic thread 
twisters developed by Whitin Machine 
Works. The twisters stretch thread to a 
uniform .002 of an inch diameter and 
hold that diameter to within a 1° toler- 

ance down a 40 foot line of spindles. 
A sectional view of the head end 
which controls the “feed rolls” and 
“draw rolls” shows the Fafnir Ball Bear- 
ing setup that helps to keep their relative 
velocity absolutely constant... a ‘‘must” 
a _to-praduce such an amazing degree of 
L ant Rreeiracy. The Extra-Precision ball bear- 
: ings used are made by highly trained op- 
\erators on special equipment controlled 

by elaborate inspection devices. 
Whatever your bearing problem, a 
few minutes spent with a Fafnir repre- 
sentative may help you solve it equally 
as successfully. Fafnir’s experience is not 
limited to just a few industries . . . it’s 
Bearings used industry-wide. The Fafnir Bearing Com- 
Fafnir Extra-Precision Bali Bearings pany, New Britain, Conn. 


of the 200 (Light) and 300 (Medium) Series 
are shown in the ten locations above. 


AFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


COMPLETE . LINE IN AMERICA 
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AMERICA’S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THIS BUSINESS POSSIBLE! 
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